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Jane agreed with both. Certainly “‘ Colonel Lutte- 
ridge’ sounded too formal; but as certainly did 
‘* Simon’”’ seem too familiar. She thought—with the 
common-sense that wgually distinguished Jane Manners 
—that until a nearer acquaintance had shown them 
upon what terms they were to be with their unknown 
kinsman, it would be safest to call him nothing at all. 

‘Mr. Nothing-at-all! The very thing!’ cried 
Hester. ‘‘I shall say—making my reverence, toes in, 
arms out, countenance expressing mildness and candor 
—look, Agatha, Jane, do, look ;—‘ Mr. Nothing-at-all, 
I am charmed to welcome you back to your native 
land. I trust, Mr. Nothing-at-all, that you are in ex- 
cellent health and spirits—that in the trying Indian 
clime you have imbibed ne insidious disease, no mys- 


terious disorder—in short, Mr. Nothing-at-all, that, ~ 


whatever else accompanies you back to England, you 
will of that sort of thing bring home:—nothing at ail !’ 
Rather a collapse at the end, I am a 

The object of discussion was, as ° 
shown, an absolute stranger to the spc kers, to whom 
he was, nevertheless, on the maternal side, closely re- 
lated. 

His father had been Lady Manners’s own and only 
brother ; and Lady Manners was the mother of the 
three young girls thus gathered in conclave. 

Lutteridge Manor and Wancote Hall, out of whose 
windows one of the group was now looking, faced each 
other on opposite sides of a broad, smooth river, and 
the boat-house of the one was within five minutes’ pull 
of the boat-house of the ether. 


several miles; and the woods of Lutteridge on the 
other extended still further ; while, even by the road, 
the two mansions were barely three miles apart. 

The neighborhood of each to each being thus elose, 
it may be thought strange that it should be possible 
for any of the cousins not to have met ; but this can be 
easily explained. % 
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ee yet a minor, Simon Lutteridge had.come into 
his inheritance ; and caring little then for a quiet resi- 
dence in a rural part of the country, he had, at a very 
early age, entered the army, with an express view to 
foreign service. He had gone to India, and ex- 
changed into the native cavalry ; soon after which he 
had married, without any particular act of volition on 
his part, a lady of large fortune and pleasing manners, 
whose friends had joined with his in helping forward 
the match. 

All had been agreed in thinking that the best thing 
possible had been done for the young people; and 
when, after only one year of wedded life, the gentle 
~ girl sank into an early grave, at the birth of her first 
child, pity and sympathy were abundantly bestowed on 
the youthful widower. 

Nor would a second. bride have been wanting, had 
such been desired. 

But not, although the child thus left to him was ere 
long seized with one of the ailments of infancy, to 

_ which it succumbed, and he was now without wife or 
son, did Colonel Lutteridge appear disposed to make 
a second venture towards domestic happiness. 

For fifteen years he remained as he was, rising step 
by step in his profession, until, at the date when our 
story commences, he had been colonel of the regiment 
for a year and a half. 

He had then suddenly, and without assigning any 
particular reason for doing so, thrown up his com- 
mand, and announced his intention of returning to 
England and taking up his residence at Lutteridge. 

So long, however, had he been absent from the ~ 
- Manor, that his brother’ s widow, who, with her two 
children, had tenanted it during his foreign sojourn, 
had almost come to be looked upon, and certainly 
looked upon herself, as its sole mistress. 

Her son, a boy of twelve, was at this time heir-pre- 
sumptive ; and over his interests she, herself a wo- 
man still young and handsome, kept watch. She was 
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startled, more than she would have owned for worlds, 
by the intelligence that her brother-in-law was actually . 
on his way home, and that not as a mere visitor, but 
to take up his position as lord of the manor and mas- 
ter of the household. 

Wherein she ‘expected to be caught tripping she 
knew best herself. 

Not in any great matters, we may be-sure : it is in 
very filmy and delicate peccadilloes that people like 
Mrs. Robert Lutteridge dabble; and the “‘ Ah!” 
which escaped her lips on the perusal of Simon’s letter 
may have been due rather to apprehensions connected 
with the future than the past. 

She had reckoned as much on his absorption in mili- 
tary duties as on his residence abroad for preventing 
that nightmare of her imagination, his second mar- 
riage, from becoming a reality. Coming to England, 
to Lutteridge, and to leisure, how would he now 
escape? Here he was to be within range of Wancote, 
in close proximity to the three charming girls, to 
whom he must appear, when he came. in the guise of a 
relation, yet with the halo of a stranger! What posi- 
tion could be more dangerous ? 

On his former visits home he had not happened to 
meet them, it being only since he had gone out for the 
last time that their father, Sir John Manners, had suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of Wancote. Up to. 
that time Sir John had not resided in the county, and 
though he could just recollect that he had at intervals 
seen and spoken to a young man who he was told was 
his nephew, in point of fact he remembered nothing 
more about him. : 

**T think he was fair,’’ he said once, but it turned 
out to be a bad shot, the person in question being as 
black as a coal; and in consequence it may be doubt- 
ed whether the uncle had not some other man all the 
time in his eye. 

At the time when Agatha, Jane, and Hester were 
discussing the title they should append to their cousin, 
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whose near approach had just been announced, ‘heir’ 
father could give them no help. He could not even 

say what his nephew was likely to think himself on the 

subject ; he could tell them his age to a year, reckon- 

ing up on his fingers by data known to himself alone, 

but he could do no more ; nor, truth to tell, awere the 

daughters themselves eager on the subject. 

Their lives were pretty well filled up at this period. 
They gave to their cousin’s arrival all the attention 
they could spare from their books and. rides, their 
music and embroidery. They prognosticated fées at 
the Manor, and wondered if Constance would like the 
change. Agatha, who was old of her age, went a step 
further, and took into consideration the prudent ques- 
tion as to whether it would or would not — any 
difference to Jack, 

But when they had done so much, and had even dis- 
posed of his name, they forgot all about the event 
which so powerfully agitated the mind of their cousin 
Robert’s widow. It was infinitely more to her, as was 
natural ; but she did not guess, nor would she indeed 
have believed, how little it was to them. 

It happened on the day she entered with her budget 
of news, which was intended to take the people at 
Wancote by storm, that all three sisters were deeply 
engaged over a book of manuscript songs which had 
_ been lent them, and which they durst not keep beyond 

aset time. How to make the most of that time was 
the question, The music had taken their fancy, and 
they were greatly pleased to have even a brief and re- 
stricted opportunity of making it their own. Each 
had to choose rapidly what she would have; that was 
done during Constance’s stay ; directly she ‘eft, Aga- 
tha, losing not a moment, sat down in right of her 
seniority to transcribe her choice ; ; and it was not till 
she was thus engaged, and Hester was idling in the 
' window recess longing for her turn, that they found a 
moment to talk about their cousin’s return. All that 
had to be said about him had been done with long be- 
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fore Agatha yielded up the borrowed volume, and be- 
fore Jane and Hester had both likewise finished with 
it they had wellnigh forgotten his existence. 

They were engaged, you see, in a great work. 

First had to be made a rough pencil-draft ; this was 
next tried on the piano, tested, and all faults corrected, 
the amended version having finally to be copied out 
with infinite pains and skill into their beautifully bound 
and illustrated musical albums. As may be imagined, 
a great deal of time was needed, since such labors 
could only proceed at stated hours, when free from in- 
terruption ; and naturally in the press of business less 
important matters slipped out of sight. The school 
children, to be sure, were not neglected, nor were 
rides and. walks omitted; neither did the two elder 
girls fail to shoot their correct number of ends at the 
archery targets on most days; but certainly Colonel 
Lutteridge was as though he had not existed, or, to 
speak more correctly, as though he existed exactly as 
he had done for the last twenty years. 

We are, however, going too fast, and must return to 
Constance and her announcement of the expected 
arrival. 

““He is coming home, think !’’ cried she to her 
aunt, Lady Manners. ‘“* He really is, at last! Poor 
old Simon, how he must hate it! A man who has 
spent all his life in that odd sort of way, you know, 
will be puzzled what to do with himself in a place like 
this. Of course, for ws it will be charming, but for 
him I am afraid that it may be just a little dull. Do 
you not think so? However, he must judge for him- 
self ; and I suppose he is not likely to remain very 
long at a time in any one place. He has actually 
started, did I tell you? We may expect him in about 
three weeks. He comes overland, and had got to that 
place I forget the name of on the other side of the 
Suez Canal. He would have let me know sooner, but 
just missed the Bombay mail.’’ , 

** When did you hear ?”’ inquired her aunt. 
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“Yesterday. I expected a letter. this week, for he 
is a capital correspondent—he is always writing. Of 
course it is natural—he has no one else—and a man 
must have some one to open himself out to, When 
I saw Simon last—it was in London, seven years 
ago—what a handsome fellow he was then, to be sure ! 
but no doubt’’—hastily—‘‘ he is changed by this time. 
It was just after my husband’s death’’—with a suitable 
fall of the voice—‘‘ and he was so good and kind that 
I shall never forget it. He said we were to look on 
the Manor quite as our own home, and asked me to 
write regularly and keep him up to all that went on 
there. Such an epistle his was yesterday! Really, I 
have hardly had time to read it, which is too bad of 
me, for I daresay it took the poor fellow an age to 
write; but I have been so busy. Lady Westmacott 
came to call, and then I had to go to Seeley ; and it 
rained afterwards, or I. should certainly have come yes- 
terday.’”’ 

‘No need to apologize, Constance,’’ said her aunt, 
quietly. ‘“‘ It is quite good enough of you to come to- 
day ; and, as it happens, we should have missed you if 
you had come yesterday, for we were out.”’ 

‘* Then I am in luck, for I hate to find you out, I 
- like to get into this chair, and have a good talk, when 

I come to Wancote. But about Simon, I thought you 
would have cared to know at once,’’ she added, with a 
little air of reproach. 

“Vou see he has been’so long away,’’ apologized 
her aunt. She could not, to be sure, be expected to 
be violently agitated, but she felt rather ashamed that 
her lack of interest had been so obvious, 

‘So long—yes, that is it. That is what makes it so 
exciting, such an upset; his coming home at all, I 
mean. He has been so long away that really he might 
almost—well—have stayed away, eh ?’’ said she, laugh- 
ing. It was an honest laugh, betraying the i inner man, 
and even Lady Manners smiled. ‘‘ However,’’ contin- 
ued Constance, recalling herself, and dropping back 
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into the tone her aunt knew so well, and disliked so 
much, the peculiarly artificial accent which Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lutteridge assumed when she was saying what she 
wished to say, rather than what she felt—‘* however, 
you know, it is really a delightful surprise. I made 
all the haste I could:in coming over, knowing that you 
and Sir John would be particularly pleased.’’ 

**Tt does seem a pity that Lutteridge should be so 
long without its master,’’ said Lady Manners, when at 
length she had the chance of saying anything. ‘“* It 
never seems quite right that the number of people who 
live on such large properties should be entirely at the 
mercy of agents and stewards—people who can hardly 
have the same—’’ 

*“Oh, as to that, I don’t see that it makes much 
difference,’’ interrupted her niece, shortly. ‘‘ We go 
on, you know, very well ; quite as if he were here, in- 
deed. Lewis looks after the farms and tenants—I 
have nothing to do with the outdoor workers, they are 
not in my department: and as to the management 
within, I think you have always allowed, my dear aunt, 
that it is very fair, all things considered.’’ 

‘* More than fair, Constance. That was not what I 
meant. You are an excellent manager, and I have no 
doubt Colonel Lutteridge will say so, when he ar- 
rives.”’ ‘ 

“Oh, don’t call him Colonel Lutteridge !’’ ex- 
claimed the visitor, throwing up her hands. ‘‘ Oh, 
how horrible it sounds! A poor broken-down fellow 
like Simon to be so spoken of by his own father’s sis- 
ter! My dear aunt, I shall expect to hear you address 
me as Mrs. Lutteridge next !”’ 

Her aunt colored. 

“* Just when he expects to come home, and be made 
much of among us all!’’ cried Constance, further ; 
**just when he is looking to be received by his own 
family—’’ 

** But, my dear Constance—”’ 

** My dear aunt, Simon is the last person to wish it, 
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T assure you ; and you will allow that I ought to know. 
He would be quite hurt.’’ 

Hurt! Her aunt’s lips opened, but she thought 
better of it, and forbore. Little did her niece know 
how often she was indebted to this habit of forbear- 
ance, nor did she so much as suspect that it was taxed 
in the present instance. ; 

_“* Being, as we suspect, indeed as we very nearly 
know, on account of his health that dear Simon comes 
home, I think he will expect us all to be particularly 
easy and friendly ; no stiffness, you know, no formality 
between such near relations ; so I have thought of a 
little plan,’’ continued the gay lady, who was always 
thinking of little plans which were the plague of her 
aunt’s life. ‘‘I mean to call our neighbors together, 
and give him a merry welcome, to kill the fatted calf, 
in short—though it would be impolite to call it so. 
We shall receive him with due honor, with bonfires, 
bells ringing, and arches in the village; don’t you 
think so ?”’ 

‘From what I gather of my nephew,”’ said Lady 
Manners, stiffly, ‘‘he would scarcely care for such 
demonstrations.”’ 

-“* But they would surely be suitable? Fancy, he has 
been absent for nearly eighteen years; he knows no- 
body ; he has hardly ever*been even seen by any one! 
Let us show him first to the public in his own halls, 
None of them will know which he is, until they are 
told! Absolutely! There will be all sorts of mis- 
takes made. Think how droll it would be if Simon 
himself were asked, ‘ Pray tell me which is Colonel 
_ Lutteridge?’ Oh, I should die with laughing ; Hes- 
ter and I would shout !”’ 

‘* It is hardly likely—’’ 

‘« The most likely thing in the world, my dear aunt ; 
of course neither Sir John nor you would make such a 
mistake, you of course recollect him—’’ pausing for 
the negative, which she well knew must come. 

‘* Sir John, oh yes,’’ said Lady Manners, too truth- 
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ful to be silent ; ‘‘ but I—I do not think—I do not 
remember ever having met—my nephew.”’ 

She blushed as she spoke, for it went against her to 
allow so much. Why, she could not have told. 
Te here is nothing extraordinary in it,’’ she argued 
mentally, ‘‘ considering that we lived ‘almost at the 
other end of England, and had only paid visits to this 
neighborhood at long intervals, until within the last few 
years. We had hardly ever been at Wancote, at least 
I had not, when he left _ Lutteridge, and he has been 
home but seldom since.’ 

All the same she would have given Bio fe at the 
moment to have been able to say that she knew her 
nephew perfectly. 

On her side was the relationship, his was the home 
in which she had been brought up, her family was rep- 
resented in him, and it did seem hard thus to hear him 
chattered about and vouched for by a little pert inter- 
loper, who, when she had married even the inferior 
second son, had not been looked upon with any par- 
ticular favor by the family in general. 

Her good looks and a certain vivacity which passed 
for wit among some people had procured for her the 
promotion, for such it was. 

To see her, owing to Simon’s generosity, enthroned 
at the Manor, and to be forced in consequence to ad- 
_ mit her to all the intimacy of relationship, had long 
been a thorn in her aunt’s side; and although she 
could not help owning that, considering the circum- 
stances, it had perhaps been ‘the right thing to do, she 
never in her secret soul could reconcile herself to the 
necessity. 

Perhaps Constance hed never tried her patience so 
severely as she did at this juncture. The look ef ela- 
tion, of superiority, which her aunt’s confession pro- 
duced, pricked that good lady to the heart. 

That she should be swamped with the rabble, count- 
ed in with the benighted ones over whose ignorance 
Constance was exulting, was the last drop in theeup 
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of her humiliation ; and she felt that she must at least 
vindicate herself from the i imaginary charge of inquir- 
ing which was Colonel Lutteridge, from Colonel Lut- 
teridge himself. 

“We have his photograph,’’ she said. 

“So have we; dozens. But what are photographs ? 
They never give the slightest idea what a person is 
like, do they?’ (Sir John always complained that 
Constance tailed off every sentence with an appeal.) 
““We make him send us one nearly every year; we 
write to him, and worry him till we get them ; but we 
never think they are like what he really is—do you ?_ 
Jack has his book quite full of his uncle ; and every 
time he comes home, he asks if there is not another.’’ 

The suggestion was not, however, lost. ‘‘ I think I 
shall have a dinner-party on the night of his arrival,’’ 
she subjoined, suddenly. It was true that only at 
Wancote and at Lutteridge were these likenesses of her 
brother-in-law to be found ; but still there were other 
ways in which he might get to be known in the neigh- 
borhood without her means: people would call, he 
might be met on the road, seen at church—a dozen 
things might happen which would be fatal to her coup, 
if de slay ed. 

She ind set her heart on introducing Simon in his 
own county, and in this curious piece of ambition she 
was not to be thwarted. She would take the field in 
person, and at once. 

““He writes from that place—Suez—is it Suez? 
Never mind, one name is as good as another ; this is 
all I care for, that he will be here in less than three 
-weeks,’’ she said; ‘‘he will write again from Paris, 

and name the exact day we may expect him. The 
whole thing has been done in such a hurry, that I can- 
not understand it, except by supposing it has had to 
do with his health.” 

The conjecture seemed probable, and there was 


nothing to be said against it. i 
**In fact it szst ile been so,’’ continued Con-. 
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stance, warming into confidence. ‘‘I shall have to 
be terribly particular about the cooking, shan’t 1? 1 
must make him tell me what dishes he has to avoid, 
and if there are any his doctor recommends. I shall 
have to coax, I daresay ; men don’t like to confess to 
being obliged to live by rule ; they would rather eat all 
sorts of unwholesome messes than have it supposed 
they are afraid of them. If Simon should be forbid- 
den to dine out, even at a family dinner, my dear aunt, 
you won’t take it amiss, will you ?”’ 

‘* Are you wise to have a party for him before you 
know—’’ 

** Oh, I am not afraid.’’ 

- . * Before you know—”’ 

‘* But he gives me carte blanche.” 

“Before you know’’—Lady Manners was deter- 
mined to be heard—‘“‘ whether he is really coming 
home ill, and unable to stand the fatigue—”’ 

**Tll! But who said he was coming home ill ?”’ 

““Well,’’ exclaimed her aunt, opening her eyes a lit- 
tle wider than her surprise made absolutely necessary, — 
in her determination that her niece should see that she 
had opened them—‘‘ well, my dear! Certainly, if 
you did not say so, I don’t know who did.”’ 

‘‘ Dear auntie, you have taken me up so sharply ! 
Ill! Inever said ill! There has not been a word of 
illness, and if I feared that he might turn out to be 
something of a—well—chronic, respectable, comforta- 
ble invalid, I was but giving my own impressions. 
Everybody comes home from India with something, 
_ how, don’t they? And his throwing up his profes- 
sion, without so much as a hint of the how or why, ~ 
looks suspicious, you will allow. Dear Simon! I am 
sure I hope and trust he is not ill. It would be quite 
too sad, if he were only coming back to his own, dear, 
beautiful home to be nursed! I declare it would be 
dreadful! Mrs. Edwards said to me directly I told 
her—and you know what a shrewd old thing she is— 
that I might depend upon it there was something 
wrong with him.”’ 


she is Biases a. aunt : a! only m 
to show what people say. I don’t want 
to be Se ae rae had eke no se 


g een “They sei think ele ae of mold 
man, I daresay ; will you not, Agatha ?”’ 

é' ce esay we shall,’’ said Agatha, demurely. 
te) ourse we shall,’ * decided Hetty. — 


e 


CHAPTER. II. 


A MODEL NEIGHBORHOOD. 
ou 


‘* We loved each other, it is true, 
As such near neighbors mostly do.”’ : 
—LRecreation, 


ONSTANCE was obliged to rest content with 
achieving a very small part of her programme, since 
Colonel Lutteridge’s next letter put an emphatic negative 
on any public manifestations of welcome. As he had 
not been asked about the party, he could not put a veto 
on it, and accordingly cards were issued, immediately 
that the date could be fixed. 

Her dinner-party, at least, she would have. 

It was very welcome at Wancote, since the neighbor- 
hood was a sociable rather than a gay one, and an invi- 
tation finding its way to one house meant that a corre- 
sponding billet would be dropped at most other houses 
within a range of seven miles or so. There would be 
the Westmacotts, the Parkers, the Searles, and proba- 
bly Mr. and Mrs. Martin. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were 
the only doubtful people. They generally managed to 


" slip in—were sure, indeed, to be asked if others failed, 


but were not so certain of being included in the first 
list. 
At these little gatherings there were no uncomforta- 


ble folks to be left out in the cold, no intruders whose 


reception by fellow-guests would be doubtful—very 
few open dislikes even. Everybody went everywhere. 
The explanation of so amicable a state of things lay, 


- 


. 
. 


— 


La 
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it is probable, as much as anything else, in the absence 
of numbers, and in the distance which divided each 
from the other. 

Every mansion was well encompassed by its own 
surroundings, and consequently there were not above 
half a dozen families within driving distance. The 
county town was fully fifteen miles distant ; and 
though the large and prosperous village of Seeley, 
where ali shopping had to be done, was more accessi- 
ble, it was sufficiently far off from most to make going 
there an afternoon’s expedition. 

Towards it the woods of Lutteridge Manor stretched 
for several miles, and the spires of its churches were~ 
visible from the upper windows of the mansion. ‘The 
property was a fine one, and, contrary to what is usual, 
had not suffered from its master’s absence. He had 
done a wise thing in doing a generous one. He could 
not have installed a better viceroy than his brother’s 
widow, who, without superiority of mind or extraordi- 
nary talents of any kind, was nevertheless endowed 
with a cool, shrewd head, an indomitable will, and the — 
fortunate knack of making those under her authority 
do as they were bid. 

Nothing imposed on her; nothing escaped her. 

What she meant to have done was done in spite of 
opposition or obstacles; argument or appeal was 

_vain if she took her stand on the other side of any 


«question ; and, in consequence, she was well served, 


feared, and disliked. 
Her own interests were, we may be allowed to 
affirm, paramount. That her son would one day suc- 
ceed to all the fair lands which daily met her view, she 
scarcely doubted : and she felt much in the position of 
a queen-mother holding the kingdom till the youthful 
prince should come of age; but, all the same, no fault 
could be found with her administration, save perhaps 
in such trifles as were nobody’s business but her 
own. 

Her brother-in-law was, of all men, the least likely 


“or 
he owt 
% : 
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to call her to account; and they even escaped her 
memory in the tumult of new thoughts and feelings 
which surged through her brain whenever she thought 
of his return. 

And when was she not thinking of this? It was her 
last recollection at night, her first one m the morning ; 
it touched her too closely to admit of any rival inter- 
est. Sie 

However, now that he was actually on the way, and 
that no representations would suffice to hinder him for 
so much as an hour, there remained nothing for it but 
to put a bold front on the matter, tell the news with a 
joyous face, and insinuate apprehensions which she 
was not herself aware how ardently she hoped might 
prove to be well founded. 

Accordingly, she hasted herself while the day was 
yet her own, trotted her ponies from door to door, and 
made Colonel Lutteridge’s return the theme at every 
morning call. 

_. Wancote, whatever she might otherwise insinuate to 
her aunt, was the last house she went to. She had a 
reluctance to inform its inhabitants of what concerned 
them more nearly than it did any of their neighbors, 
which she could not overcome. Why should she? 
After all, she argued, he is nothing to them person- 
ally ; they can, so far at least, have no special interest 
in him ; they can very well wait. 

But even while thus pooh-poohing any claims to, 
priority, and resolving to evince no undue eagerness on 
the occasion, she felt awkward when brought face to 
face with her aunt. 

The very equanimity with which Lady Manners re- 
ceived the news threw her back. She had been pre- 
pared for excitement, for questions, for a measure of 
appropriation in the event, which should enable her to 
be civilly impertinent. The absence of all this was be- 
wildering : she did not know how to take it; and of 
one thing only she was certain—that she did not wish 
it to come out that she had been to Westmacott Castle, 


ond 
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to Wet Cliff, to Earl’s Court, and to Seeley Vicarage, 
before she came to Wancote. She had even been to 
Oakbank, had even given that little absurd Mrs. Mar- 
tin the chance of talking to Lady Manners about her 
own nephew’s intended return before it was known to 
his aunt 

She felt ashamed of herself (such is the effect of 
good breeding over bad), and resolved, in so far as she 
could, to atone ; and accordingly her note of invita- 
tion, which was written immediately on the receipt of 
Simon’s second letter, was sent over within the hour, 
and was all that it ought to have been. 

Of Lady Manners, Constance, in common with all 
the neighborhood, stood in considerable awe. She 
was a gentlewoman of the old school, with some pride, 
and still more dignity, in whom, moreover, reserve was 
so natural, and self-control so habitual, that she would 
have died sooner than have shown the annoyance her 
niece perpetually caused her. With her husband it 
was different : neither art nor nature could repress his 
honest opinion ; his feelings must be ever on the tip of 
his tongue ; but as, to do him justice, they. bore that 
dangerous altitude better than most would have done, 
perhaps he did not lose much by his frankness. 

He too was of the old school, in the full vigor if not 
in the prime of life—whose boast it was that he could 
still shoot, fish, walk, ride, and row as well as either 
of his sons, and better than any of their companions. 

In outdoor pursuits he found his chief enjoyment ; 
although, if confined of necessity to the house, he could 
still manage to pass the day, for he had Scott’s novels 

to read, and salmon-flies to tie. 

- Politics disturbed him but little ; while of ‘‘ Church, 

army, physic, law,’’ he knew as much or as little as 

country gentlemen usually do, who are domineered 

over by their own parson, pay the bills of a soldier 

son, send their tenants to the Hall to be dosed, and as 

fast as they lose one lawsuit begin another. He knew 
enough to keep him silent. 
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But perhaps the single point in Sir John’s character 


which distinguished him from the thousand and one 


other Sir Johns, to whom, in many ways, he bore 
resemblance, was the antipathy he had for men of his 
own age. They had, as a rule, outgrown the pleasures 
in which he still delighted, and were unequal to the 
tasks he could with ease accomplish. Consequently 
they bored him, he fretted in their society, was ner- 
vous, unhappy, and unnaturally mild and amiable. 

When he heard that his nephew was about to return 
home, his first thought was that with Simon he would 
not need to be on any ceremony. 

‘* He is young enough for that, at least,’’ he said ; 


‘T shall treat him quite as if he were a young fellow, 
in spite of the ridiculous stuff Constance talks. Thirty- | 


eight 1s no age for-a single man: it would simply 
annoy him to have me making a fuss.’’ His wife had 
proposed his waiting on his nephew, or even meeting 
him at the station. After such an absence, it seemed 
the right thing to do. But Sir John saw it otherwise. 

*“ You say we are to dine there—and that on the 
very night he comes,’’ said he. ‘* I am sure I wish we 
were not; but since we must, we must. Well, that 
will do. One nuisance is enough.”’ 

‘The nuisance had escaped from his memory, how- 
ever, when the day came; and about six o’clock he 
tramped in frorn the coverts, wet and weary, after a 
long October day’s’ shooting, expecting nothing less 
than to be forced to leave his own doors again that 
night. ‘The sportsmen were three in number, since the 
two young Mannerses, his sons, had run down for the 


month. Of these, it may for the present suffice to say 


that Bertie, at Aldershot, was expected to reflect credit 
on his family ; while of Jem, at Oxford, it was merely 
hoped that he would get along as well as many a stu- 
pid fellow had done before him. 

Moist from the many wettings of a showery after- 
noon, but radiant from the good luck which had at- 
tended their guns in spite of such interruptions, the 
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party now made their way into the drawing-room, 
where the ladies were sitting over their tea-cups. 
“What o’clock is it? How dark it has grown all of 
asudden! Surely it must be long past six, though,’’ 
cried Jem, while his father and brother examined the 
letters which the .afternoon’s post had brought in for 
them, and which were ranged on the mantelpiece. 
Jem seldom had letters. ‘‘I say, it’s only just a quar- 


_ ter past,’’ exclaimed he, peering into the clock’s face, 


“and scarcely light enough to tell a rat from a weasel ! 
Well, give me some tea, if there is any, Agatha; I 
don’t mind if there is not.’’ 

There was plenty, but it was cold. 

““ A pity to spoil your dinner,’’ observed his father, . 
looking round in time to see the cup filled, and eying 
it, as if, but for the recollection, he would have had no 
objection to one himself. ‘‘ Nasty stuff! Very bad 
for you.’ ny * 

‘J shall have forgotten all about it before dinner,”’ 
said Jem. ‘‘ Eignt o’clock, is it, Agatha ?’’ 

“ Eight o’clock !’’ repeated his father, in a tone of 
surprise. ‘* Why should it be eight o’clock? There 
is NO one coming, is there ?’’ 

His usual hour was seven, and it was one of the 
minor grievances of Lady Manners’s life that when 
the hour was changed, as it was occasionally, to suit 
the more fashionable folks who now and then stayed at 
Wancote, he was cettain to let out the fact to their 
faces. He neither remembered nor cared. His 
““What time do we dine to-night, eh?’ was not even 
spoken in an aside. But on the evening in question 
he could not understand what to expect ; no one was 
staying in the house, and they rarely had dinner-parties 
when alone ; he looked at his son in very natural as- 
tonishment. : | 

‘“‘ This is the night we go to Lutteridge, papa,’’ ex- 
plained Agatha. 

“To Lutteridge!’’ The mystery indeed was at an 
end, but dreadful was its ending. 
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‘To Lutteridge !’’ cried Sir John, looking from 
one to the other, whilst despair and incredulity strove ~ 
for the mastery in his countenance. ‘‘ To Lut- 
teridge !’’ he repeated, for the third time, and both 
sons burst out laughing. ; 

‘Well, sir, I hope you have taken it in at length,”’ 
said the elder, merrily. ‘‘ That was why I hurried 
you along at such a pace over the last mile—I was 
afraid we should be late.’’ 

** You never said a word !”’ 

‘*T thought you knew. I thought it was later than 
it was, the evening was so dark ; but we shall do very 
well. Jemand I had a shilling on that it was half-past 
‘six when we passed the turnpike. By the way, I owe 
you that, Jem. Tea, Agatha.’’ 

Bertie’s demands were always more peremptory 
than were those of his brother; his ‘‘ Tea, Agatha,’’ 
was as characteristic as was Jem’s ‘‘ Give me some if 
there is any ; I don’t mind if there is not.’’ 

With blackened brow Sir John sat; and the mo- 
ment his son’s voice ceased, the thunder began to roll. 
** Do very well !’’ he echoed—‘‘ do very well! I—I 
really don’t know what you mean by doing very well ! 
What is it all about, Emily ?’’ turning to his wife. 
‘* What nonsense is it they are talking ?”’ 

‘* Why, my dear, you know this is the night of Con- 
stance’s dinner-party. You spoke of it yourself the 
other day. You remember I wanted you to call at 
Lutteridge this afternoon, and you thought there was 
no occasion, as we were to dine there so soon.”’ 

“Well ?”’ said her husband ; ‘* well ?”’ 

““Well,’’ replied Lady Manners, smiling with the 
satisfaction of one who had made good her point, 
a since you said you would go, you know, you must 
go.”’ 
‘“‘ But that is not to say I must go ¢o-night! To- 
night is not the night! Of course it is not. Speak, 
Agatha. Jane, you know. It is all a mistake about 
its being to-night, is it not? I met Constance just the 
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day before yesterday, and I’m positive she said it was 
Wednesday. ae 

“ And this is Wednesday.”’ 

“Wednesday? No, this is Tuesday. Is it not 
Tuesday, Bertie? I told you,’’ turning to the others 
scornfully, ‘‘ that you were all wrong. I knew this 
could not be the day, or I should have remembered it 
myself. It is detestable having to go at all; but you 
need not have frightened me,”’ altering his note to one 
of reproach, “‘ by pretending I was to set off to-night.’’ 

“* It is a pity,’’ said Jane, gently, and glanced at 
her mother. ‘* I am afraid, my dear—’’ said she, and 
looked at Agatha. 

‘“It cannot be helped, papa,’’ said Agatha, man- 
fully. ‘* Iam very sorry, but it really is to-night that 
we are engaged for, and you will have to go.”’ 

A general sensation of ‘‘ Bravo! Well done, Aga- 
tha !’’ made Sir John nearly weep. 

**T don’t believe it!’? he cried. ‘‘ Bertie;=can’t 
you speak? That Agatha is such a goose she does not 
know one day of the week from another!’’ (Agatha 
was the only person in the house who invariably did.) 
*“Can’t you tell her, and perhaps she may believe you, 
though she won’t me?’’ continued the poor gentle- 
man. 

** She is in the right, sir, all the same.”’ 

“*Tchick ! Taking her part! You have agreed to- 

gether to torment me! It really is too bad of them,”’ 
turning fretfully to his wife. ‘‘ They know that if 
there is one place more than another that I hate to 
dine at, it is Lutteridge; and after a day like this, 
when I am wet through and tired to death—oh !”’ with 
‘agroan. ‘‘ Constance will talk, talk, talk—she never 
knows when to stop, she never leaves you alone for a 
minute. And nothing but kickshaws for dinner! I 
am always ill the next day, you know I am; why 
could you not get me off ?”’ 

**Vou told Constance yourself, my dear, that you 
would go.”’ 
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‘‘T told her that I would go on Wednesday ; I never 
thought that was /o-day.”’ | 


‘‘T am afraid you will have to go. We are all go- : 


ing, even little Hester; it is her first formal party ; 
and Constance made a point of every one of us com- 
ing 9 


spoken, but the prospect before her was as delightful 
to her vision as it was distasteful to her father’s. ‘‘I 
am to go,’’ said she, gleefully. “‘ Agatha has been tell- 
ing me what a menu is, and Jane says I am not to take 
wine.”’ 

‘*She took it every time that it was handed,’’ ex- 
plained Jane, in answer to the boys’ laugh and ‘* What 
ashame !’’ Jane saw nothing to laugh at. ‘* It was 
at uncle Walter’s last month, and Hetty had never 
dined down-stairs before,’’ continued she; ‘‘ she 
thought she ought ; it was not that she wanted it.” 

‘“ Never mind, Het; take a sly glass when Jane’s 
head is turned the other way. Poor little innocent !’’ 
said Bertie, in his lordly way. ‘‘ And so this is only 
her second appearance; are you not afraid for her, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘“ Not at all,’’ answered his mother with spirit ; ‘‘ I 
never was less afraid for any one of you.”’ 

“* Has she a gown ?”’ 

** Indeed she has, and a very pretty one.”’ 

‘“My bridesmaid’s,’’ subjoined Hester. ‘‘ You 
know—when Gertrude was married.’’ 

‘““What time are the carriages ordered, Agatha ?’’ 
pursued Lady Manners, who often now left arrange- 
ments to her eldest daughter. 

‘*I said half-past seven, mamma. I knew we 
should not all be down to a moment, and it will take 
us longer to drive to-night, the lanes are so deep in 
mud.”’ 

“Ay, that they are! Deep in mud. And yet you 
want to have two carriages out! If Hester and I had 


stayed at home, you could have managed perfectly 


ts Yes, papa, I am to go.’’ Hester had not before | 
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with one ; Jem could have gone outside.”’ - Sir John 
had now collapsed, and was sitting heavily in his chair ; 
the sparkle had left his eye, his shoulders drooped, 
and his arms hung heavily by his side. 
No one cared to take up fresh cudgels, and after a 
few minutes the mother rose, saying, ‘‘ Now we must 
not run ourselves late. Now, little Hester, run away ; 
and, boys, do try not to keep us waiting.”’ 
““T take no time,’’ said Bertie, notoriously the most 
unpunctual] present. ‘‘ Are you going to see the game 
laid out, sir ?’’ to his father. ‘‘ You will hardly have 
time. I had better send word we shall not go out.”’ 
**T don’t care,’’ said poor Sir John. ‘‘ Yes, send 
word. I little thought I should have this to go 
through to-night; it has spoilt all my pleasure. I 
think you have been very cruel, every one of you; 
and,’’ looking back as he left the room, “‘ after all, I 
don’t believe it zs the day !”’ 
There was no doubt about its being the day at Lut- 
teridge, and by dinner-time all was smooth and smiling 
there. 
But great had been the fears of the hostess during 
the previous hours, and sincere her regrets that she 
should have acted in the matter on the impulse of the 
moment ; for a letter had been received on the pre- 
vious morning, delaying the arrival of the man whom 
she meant to honor, and she felt that she ought at least 
to have ascertained that he was in London before she 
had reckoned on his arrival at Lutteridge. 
But she was not a woman to sit down and wail. 
Her carriage was at the door, and she herself on the 
road to the nearest telegraph office within half an 
‘hour; and the upshot was that Colonel Lutteridge 
arrived the next afternoon, and all was right. She 
had kept her anxiety to herself, and none knew of it. 
She looked at him almost with affection when “he 
walked in. He had responded to her appeal, and 
saved her party ; that, for the moment, was sufficient. 

- She was now in a happy flutter of importance, secure 
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that her cook was equal to the occasion, that her new 
dress was becoming, and not even displeased that her 
brother-in-law was younger-looking than she had ex- 
pected him to be. 

He had not a young manner, she reflected, and 
youthful looks are nothing without manner. 

The handsome presents he had brought her she 
looked forward to exhibiting during the evening, and 
nothing could have been more satisfactory than his 
having forgotten to pay the same attention to his aunt 
and cousins. He was not indeed aware what cousins 
he possessed ; but when Lady Manners was men- 
tioned, it evidently struck him for the first time that 
he had been remiss. 

In the hurry of departure the near neighborhood of 
the family had been overlooked, and while Constance’s 
letters had served to keep her prominently before his 
mind’s eye, there had never been much in them to stir 
up his memory with regard to the others. She wrote 
lively and entertaining epistles, and even such as knew 
Mrs. Robert Lutteridge’s faculty for turning a fact up- 
side down, might give some degree of credit to the 
- statement that her brother-in-law had sought the corre- 
spondence ; but in all she wrote, she herself, or her 
children, or matters connected with the estate, alone 
figured with any prominence. 

Simon was now annoyed with himself for having 
neglected relations to whom something was due ; but 
his half-jesting suggestion, that the shawls and boxes 
beside them should be put aside before the evening, 
not being favorably received, he could say no more, 
Constance was mistress of the situation; he was de- 
spatched to his room with many injunctions not to be 
late, and she had only herself to think about. 

Her little Ellen, a harmless child of eight, not 
pretty, went for nothing. Ellen would appear in a 
white frock before dinner, and be taken possession of 
by some shy man; but as she was a plaintive, well- 
behaved little thing, as far removed from the enfant 
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terrible as it was possible for a child to be, she could 
not cause anxiety to any one. 

Jack was his mother’s darling; like herself he was 
fair and handsome, and in consideration of his looks, 
his abilities, and his being the heir of Lutteridge, she 
condoned the fact that she had a son twelve years old. 

He was now at Eton, and Constance was ready 
primed with exploits, achievements, and masters’ opin- 
ions, all duly medicated for the uncle’s ear. 

The readiness with which she was listened to in- 
creased her good-humor on the evening in question. 
She hummed a tune as she tripped along the passage 
to the nursery in time to let the nurse know to put on 
Miss Ellen’s sash of a shade to match her own dress ; 
then she summoned her maid and was ready in a trice. 

Everything she wore was new, pretty, and becom- 
ing, and so satisfactory was the verdict of the looking- 
glass on the completion of her toilet, that she was fain 
to linger before it for a moment and wonder what 
Simon would think. 

That he too should look young was provoking. He 
did not look a day older than when she had last seen 
him ; but she supposed, with a smile, that it was no 
fault of his; and certainly she, of all others, was the 
last person who had a right on this point to say any- 
thing, 


CHAPTER III. 


CONSTANCE HAS HER WISH. 


“‘ Decks with a huge bouquet her breast, 

And flaunting, fluttering up and down, 
Looks at herseif, and cannot rest.’’ ; 
—LONGFELLOW, 


HE host and hostess had been down for nearly twenty 
minutes before their expected guests began to 
arrive. Colonel Lutteridge, one of the most punctual 
of men, was fully aware, when he was bustled off to dress 
by his sister-in-law, that she had sent him too soon 
—but he had reckoned on her being late ; and having 
promptly despatched his toilet, he had descended to 
take a leisurely survey of the rooms, at a time when he 
could recall associations and conjure up past scenes 
unobserved. 

But this was not to be. 

Constance had been equally on the alert, she too 
having designed to review her field of action without a 
disturbing presence, and she too having calculated on 
being able to do so, from the conclusion that so 
recently arrived a traveller would be in no hurry to 
quit his dressing-room fire. 

She was busy adding a few finishing touches to the 
arrangement of plants in front of one of the long mir- 
rors, when the opening door revealed Simon’s tall fig- 
ure, and also his sudden, his involuntary halt at sight 


of her ; and perhaps even the resplendent vision whose _ 
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reflection first caught his eye was less distasteful to him 
than was his black-coated apparition in the doorway 
to her. E 

He could afford to wait; but for her, the present 
was her only time. She wished to collect herself—to 
be sure that she exactly remembered who were coming, 
and to take in the whole importance and gratification 
of the moment. 

However, there was nothing now for it but to com- 


pliment him on his celerity, and to await his reponse on’ 


her own. She was prepared with her ‘‘ Dear, I really 
thought I had dawdled !- It seemed to have been an 
age! My poor maid got quite a scolding ; for, to be 
sure, she can be quick if she likes!’’ But, some al- 
terations in the apartment catching his attention, he 
merely replied to her first arch address by comments 
on them, and appeared neither to be thinking of her 
nor of himself. 

““So unobserving,’’ murmured she, discontentedly. 
** However,’’ with reviving spirits, ‘‘ perhaps, all 
things considered, he could not have a better fault.”’ 

Fidgeting as she now was with impatience and excite- 
ment, it was a severe strain to have to talk sober sense 
to a man who appeared to have no nervousness on 
his own account, and to be perfectly insensible of 
hers. 

She could ill sustain her part in the conversation, 
when every gust of wind seemed to bring the roll of 
wheels beneath the window, and when in every move- 
ment of her companion she could fancy she detected 
the echo of the distant door-bell. Lutteridge was a 


house in which the door-bell penetrated to the furthest 


extremities—nowhere less audible, it is true, than in 
the great saloon in which they were now sitting ; but 


still even there it might just be heard. 


The house was perforated by so many passages, and 


along these and on the staircases there was so much 


uncarpeted oak, that the sound was only deadened by 


_ the distance it had to travel, not lost. 
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No summons, however, did in reality reach the ears 
now on the stretch until two minutes to the hour. 

For the last ten, Constance had scarcely spoken, 
and had been almost annoyed at the non-entrance of 
her child, who, although usually looked on in the light 
of an interruption, might, in the present instance, 
have been a help. 

‘* The only time she ever was late in her life,’’ mut- 
_tered the mother. But even at the moment when she 
was inwardly fulminating anathemas at the head of the 
nurse who had been thus inopportunely at fault, the 
unmistakable though faint and far-off clang-clang made 
her rise, not more pleased to begin the real business 
ef the evening than to put an end to the /é/e-a-¢éte. 
She was beginning to feel a little awe of her compan- 

ion. 

He would do excellently well to stand by her side 
and be presented to her guests; and in the renewed 
anticipation of their curiosity, their surprise, and their 
undoubted deference, she glanced at her Colonel with 
all the pride of possession-—but she did not exactly 
care to be alone with her brother-in-law. 

She could not make him out. 

There was no fault to be found with anything he 
said, if only he had not left so much unsaid. She gave 
him openings and he passed them by: he took no 
hints, followed up no suggestions. 

She wondered if she wearied him; she had never 
tried harder in her life to please any one; she had 
racked her brains to think of things he might like to 
hear ; and, harder still, had restrained herself from ut- 
tering a word that he might not like. She had striven 
to be good-natured on all subjects—had even said as 
much in favor of Lady Manners and her daughters as 
she could force her tongue to say. He should have 
no chance of thinking as men do think—that women 
pick to pieces behind backs ; or if he did, he should 
perforce make her an exception tothe rule. 

It was well done, and she knew it; but the smile 
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which brought her little pale girl at once to her uncle’s 
side had not so far been bestowed on the mother. 

Constance, however, seldom stopped to think. She 
meant Simon to like her : therefore, of course, he must 
like her. Whatever might be said of Mrs. Lutteridge, 
to her face she had a host of open admirers, and she 
might almost be excused for imagining, as she reflected 
on the flattery and admiration which invariably attend- 
ed her, that she had but to put forth her hand to con- 
quer. 

She was scarcely even puzzled by her brother-in-law’s 
indifference. She settled it that he was shy ; and hap- 
pily the reflection came in time to restore her spirits to~ 
their proper pitch, as she moved forward to receive her 
guests. 

In their countenances she read enough to maintain 
these—nay, even to cause an additional glow. 

In her secret soul she was well aware, to be sure, 
that there was nothing to elate in the fact that the mas- 
ter of Lutteridge had returned to his home, a young, 
handsome man, instead of the worn-out soldier she 
had led everybody to expect ; but where is the woman 
who, in the presence of a momentary triumph, will not 
disregard ulterior evils ? 

_ She would not have had her brother-in-law an inch 
shorter for the world. 

It was quite a touching sight to behold the pretty 
widow nestling by the side of her tall companion, look- 
ing up into his face, laying her little hand upon his 
arm—so pleased, and proud, and gay. 

‘“Go away again? Oh dear, she hoped not! TZhat 
was never to be mentioned! There was no idea of 
such a thing.”’ 

Indeed it had been one of the very first points on 
which she had sounded him : it had only succeeded to 
her tender inquiries after his health. He had answer- 
ed both satisfactorily, if not to her, at least to him- 
self ; he was well and strong, and proposed settling at 
the Manor for the rest of his days. 
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Whatever might be her secret feelings, she was now 
all animation on this, as on every other point. | 

‘‘ Rather a mistake taking him for an invalid !’’ she 
whispered to Lady Manners; then aloud to all, 
‘* There are people in the world whom one can just do 
without, when one is obliged to do without them ; but 
when once they appear’’—with a charming expressive- 
ness—‘‘ they really cannot be spared-again. Colonel 
Lutteridge cannot be spared again, Lady Westmacott ; 
you must tell him so, in the name of us all.”’ 

She was rather put out that Lord Westmacott had 
not come. He had been called away at the last mo- 
ment, and no time had been allowed to let her know ; 
it was tiresome, the absence of a defaulter of such pro- 
minence might well have disconcerted any hostess ; 
she was obliged, even while talking aloud to her 
guests, to be conning over in her mind how she was to 
rearrange them at the dinner-table. 

Sir John Manners must now of course take her in ; 
he was no worse off than he would have been before, 
as it was inevitable that he must sit on the left, if not 
on the right hand, but he. chose to be aggrieved afresh. 


He would at least, he said inwardly, if Westmacott 


had been there, have been let alone in the interval be- 
fore dinner ; he wanted to take a good look at his 
nephew, as well as to pay him a little of the attention 
due to him as head of his family, and colonel of his 
regiment ; but Constance gave him no opportunity. — 
As soon as her circle was complete—and in spite of 
Agatha’s forethought the Manners’s party was the last 
to arrive—she devoted herself to her uncle, as to the 
principal gentleman present ; and after a few minutes 
he was, as he had foretold, desired to take her to the 
dining-room. He had no time for more than the hasty 
conclusion, ‘‘ A determined-looking fellow,’’ ere he 


was separated from his nephew by the entire length of | 


the table. 
Those who had come earlier were more fortunate. 
In the fitful pauses of the ‘‘long half-hour’ they were 
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able to satisfy such curiosity as could be satisfied by 
gazing to the full. 

Colonel Lutteridge did not sit down, and seemed, as 
no doubt he was, perfectly unaware of the interest he 
excited. The people did not stare, you see, they only 
chattered very fast, and found the fire hot, and pulled 
their chairs about, and were so delighted to see each 
other that they had to move from one place to another 
several times—and so they got views of the stranger on 
all sides. 

He was certainly worth looking at. His person was 
striking, and his features perfectly regular ; but his 
countenance would have been more generally attractive 
had it not been for the gravity which overbore and 
seemed habitual to it. 

No mouth could have been more beautifully formed, 
but the lips were locked» together, unless when in the 
act of speaking ; and hiseyes, which were magnificent- 
ly large and soft, had an absent look, which could 
scarcely be found flattering. In manner his repose 
was absolute, but it approached too nearly that of a 
statue. All felt there was a want ; he had no life, no 
animation. 

It was too probable that the complaisance he had 
shown in hurrying his arrival in order to be present— 
a complaisance which Mrs. Robert Lutteridge was 
vaunting on all sides—was due rather to a sense of 
duty than to any expectation of pleasure. 

It was, in fact, even so: his military career had 
made him regard all engagements as sacred, to be ful- 
filled if possible, at whatever cost, and as she had an- 
swered for him, he would be there. He would not 
leave her in the lurch, nor would he even pass animad- 
versions on her behavior. She had meant well, he 
supposed, and perhaps it was the right thing to do; 
he did not understand such matters. 
_ But he was as particular not to fail her as if he were 
due at a military durbar or native banquet. He stood 
_ by her side, as she had ordained that he should, rather 
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less comfortable, it is true, than if he had been in uni- 
form, with his sword to lay hold of, but nevertheless 
stately, unconscious, perfectly indifferent to anything 
ludicrous or unusual in the situation. 

Lady Manners felt more than ever that she could 
not call him ‘‘ Simon,’’ as, in the few minutes which 
elapsed before they went to dinner, she took covert 
glances upwards, from the sofa where-she sat in heavy 
converse with another matron. 

He did not look young of his years to her, as was 
perhaps natural. She was herself barely fifty, and 
had, so far, scarcely realized that her brother’s son 
could be within twelve years of her own age. She al- 
most blushed at Constance’s unnecessary ‘‘ Your 
nephew, aunt.”’ 

Why should it have been so emphatically uttered ? 
Of course he was her nephew ; but although she had 
begged Sir John to remember the fact in his greeting, 
she had not herself intended to do more than merely 
shake hands as the others would. It was in compli- 
ance with her eldest daughter’s acknowledged sense of 
decorum that she had agreed to add the ‘‘I am glad 
to see you at home again,’’ which finally faltered from 
her lips, and was never heard by anybody. 

She felt that Agatha was right, and wished that she 
had had the courage to speak louder. 

She was conscious afterwards of having almost 
whispered, and was not altogether easy at the recollec- 
tion ; but the more she looked at the person for whom 
the greeting had been intended, the more she wondered 
at her having been able to deliver it at all. She had 
never seen so unresponsive a face. 

It was enough to chill any feeling she might hitherto 
have entertained or have hoped to entertain for her 
nephew—enough, at any rate, to check the slightest 
expression of it: as to a second essay of welcome, 
such as Agatha might have recommended, her very 
soul sickened at the thought. Whatever was said on 
the subject, nothing should induce her to tell such a 
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falsehood again ; glad to see him back she certainly 
was not ! 

In the evening, however, she was surprised to find 
him seated by her side, and a little of this feeling wore 
away in conversation. It is hardly possible for any 
woman to be sought out by the great man for the 
nonce, and not, ere long, to be easy with him—at any 
rate, for the passing hour. 

Lady Manners was astonished to find that she could . 
actually both breathe and speak in the neighborhood 
of her terrible kinsman. 

He did not, to be sure, say much, but he did what 
was infinitely better—he smiled. 

When he smiled she lost, for the time, half her tre- 
mors. To be sitting there, in view of all, and have 
him paying her this tribute, was enough to gratify, it 
must be owned ; and in the strength and fulness of the 
moment she asked him forthwith to Wancote. 

““When are we to see you at Wancote?’’ was dis- 
tinctly caught by Constance, as she tripped past to beg 
for Agatha and Jane’s duet. It was not a welcome 
sound. She had known, of course, that such an invi- 
tation must be forthcoming, and was indifferent to it, 
but not so to the tone in which it was spoken. Re- 
proaching herself for forgetting that ‘* blood is thicker 
than water,’’ and that the blood in question was the 
same which flowed in her own veins, Lady Manners 
had striven to throw into the words some of the 
warmth, some of the kindness, which had been so con- 
spicuously absent from her first greeting. He had re- 
sponded with cordiality. ‘‘ And now she looks quite 
gay,’ murmured Constance. Her aunt’s miserable 
face during the meal, as she strove, and strove in vain, 
to make something of her magnificent nephew, at 

whose left hand she found herself placed, had not 
escaped the notice of the hostess. 

Constance had laughed to herself, and had done all 
she could to deepen the impression afterwards. Si- 
mon had taken in Lady Westmacott, who, it was sup- 
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posed, might have been able, at any rate, in her own 
county, to cope with anybody who crossed her path. 
Even Lady Westmacott—a portly dame, possessed of 
equal dignity of mien and far more knowledge of the 
world than Lady Manners—even she was check- 
mated. 
Both dowagers had had a wretched time of it ; and 


the relief they experienced, when at tength the signal 


for rising was given, was simultaneous. ; 
For that night at least the aunt dreamt of no further 
intercourse with her nephew ; and when he drew near 
her sofa she might be flattered, but she certainly was 
frightened. He had talked to her for nearly twenty 


‘minutes before she had summoned courage to ask him 


to Wancote. 

Having promised to come, he had next to 
open the piano and stand beside Agatha, as Jane 
played the accompaniment for their song. 

The heavily-curtained room was too severe a tax 

_upon their fresh young voices ; but it may be doubted 
whether to that or to the near presence of their cousin 
was due the feebleness of the performance. 

Agatha attributed the failure solely to Simon. 

**T can always sing very well in that room,’’ she ex- 
plained afterwards, in an aggrieved voice. ‘“‘I don’t 
mind the curtains ; it is nonsense to say curtains make 
so much difference ; but it was enough to make any 
one nervous to have aman standing close by your side, 
with his arms folded, and alook of attention that 
might have made one fancy one’s self a public singer ! 
Did you not feel it, Jane? I could hardly get out the 
high notes at all !”’ 

** You certainly did not sing particularly well,’’ con- 
fessed Jane; ‘‘ but,’’ she added, kindly, ‘‘I have 
heard you do worse. I do not think it had anything 
to do with Simon, Agatha : it was just that you did nct 
begin well, and then you could not go on well.”’ 

She was felt to have disposed of the question by all 
but her eldest sister. 
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“But why did I not begin well ?’’ said she. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he was there. Another time I shall ask him to 
goaway. Was it very bad, mamma? Hester, what 
did you think 7’ 

Neither of them had thought about it. As is usu- 
ally the case, the performers themselves had been more 
sensible of their deficiency than had any one else; and 
though Bertie did observe, off-hand, ‘* I wish, another 
time, you would sing something you caz do, Agatha, 
and not frighten us by threatening a full stop every 
minute,’’ the remark, gave keener mortification than 
he was the least aware of. As soon as it was over, 
none but the Misses Manners themselves remembered 
that they had sung at all. The company were not 
musical, 

Bertie himself was more silent than usual on the 
homeward drive. He had made one or two little ad- 
vances towards his cousin, which had been somewhat 
absently responded to, and he did not feel that he had 
been honored with any particular notice. 

Now Mr. Manners did not like to be passed over. 
He thought that people ought to see a difference be- 
tween him and the rest of his family, and feel that, 
while they were very good sort of country folks, he 
was a young man of the period. He felt that it was 
only due to himself to be thus discriminated, and was 
unwilling to lose time in making his newly-found rela- 
tion understand this. 

It proved to be a task beyond his strength. Colonel 
Lutteridge, after the ladies had left, talked principally 
to his uncle, and bracketed the sons in the civilities he 
proffered : he was not remiss, but he appeared to be 

-undiscerning. 

_ The provoking part was that there was nothing one 
could take hold of ; Bertie, like Constance, found his 
grievance vanish directly he attempted to grasp it : he 
could scarcely even to himself allow that his vanity 
alone had suffered. 

Of course everybody outwardly lauded Colonel Lut- 
teridge to the skies. 
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Each felt that to have it thought that he or she had 
not found their host agreeable would never do ; each 
was eager to make him out as charming as he was 
handsome, as friendly as he was courteous. 

Thus, at every ‘‘ Good-by,’’ Constance smiled back 
to some congratulatory whisper, until at length, when 
the last guest had departed, and the last carriage had 
rolled from the door, she met her brother-in-law, as he 
returned to the room, with the unexpected ejaculation, 
‘Simon, you have won all hearts !”’ 

But either the hearts were not felt to be won, or to 
be worth the winning—coupled with Simon’s smile 
was a yawn, which, although he strove to suppress it, 
escaped him before he was aware. 

Constance sat down upon the ottoman to review the 
evening, and began to sum up with the volubility 
which a quick memory and still quicker observation 
could furnish. She had not a fault to find. She 
wished to be permitted to expatiate ; to remember who 
praised this, and who had admired that; she was 
bursting with information as to the opinions she had 
gleaned from one and another, and could scarce 
refrain from telling Simon to his face that Mrs. Martin 
had pronounced him to be the very handsomest man 
she had ever seen. 

Mrs. Martin, on the strength of being now a married 
woman, felt herself at liberty to make such remarks. 
She patronized the daughters of the houses at which 
she visited, and called them “‘ you girls.”” She only 
danced square dances, and the half of these with her 
husband ; in short, she enjoyed to the full the satisfac- 
tion of feeling herself'to be young, pretty, and a bride, 
yet the quintessence of propriety and self-abnegation. 

No one laughed more heartily at Mrs. Martin than 
Constance. Constance, who went here, there, and 
everywhere, joined in every diversion, and renounced 
no portion of the devil and his works, was amused to 
the last degree by little Mrs. Prunes-and-Prism, as she 
designated the bride. She herself had no mind to 
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bear the stamp of ‘‘ married’’ on her brow; and as, to 
do her justice, she looked sufficiently youthful and 
agile to be taken for any age, it was not surprising that 
she was often paid the compliment of exaggerated sur- 
prise on the part of strangers, when she talked, as she 
did now and then, of ‘‘ My great boy at Eton.’’ 

Her manner alone betrayed her to observant eyes. 
There was a self-reliance, an independence, which sin- 
gle women rarely attain until middle life is entered on, 
but which the wife or widow earlier acquire. 

She had nothing in common with Mrs. Martin, and 
- would have scorned to heed what she said on an ordi- 
nary occasion ; but to the success of such an evening 
even Mrs. Martin could add her mite. For some time 
she kept it valiantly to herself, but at length it slipped 
out in the ardor of the moment, and no sooner were 
the words uttered than they were repented of. 

She saw her mistake. 

Stull, such a mistake could not provoke lasting 
harm ; he might look coldly on her for the moment, 
but he could not cherish resentment ; he might ques- 
tion her taste, but he could not her good-nature. 
Since he said nothing, she would hope for the best. 
Presently she bade him a good-humored ‘‘ good-night,’”’ 
and, as to this he responded with alacrity, she took 
herself and her finery off to bed, without feeling that 
she had injured herself in his opinion. 

Alone, her reflections were now of that mixed nature 
which may be supposed to attend a schemer, who, 
though successful for the moment, sees in front a diffi- 
cult and dangerous path. 

Now that the éc/a¢t of Simon’s arrival was over, she 
had to face the disagreeables ; she could no longer 
shut her eyes to the future. 

_ For that one evening all had gone well; she alone 
had held the strings of the puppet-show, and moved 
them as she would. She had gloried in displaying her 
ease, her intimacy, and perfectly good understanding 
with one whom no one else could venture to approach 
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in like manner. Aware of the impression he was mak- 
ing, she had been bent on showing herself at home with 
him ; he was treated with a freedom which had not 
been accorded him in private; she was now not only 
easy, but familiar. i 

His arm was tapped, confidences were breathed up 
to his ear, and he was told what he was to do, with a 
certainty that he would do it, which was quite engag- 
ing. 

Te had submitted, obeyed his mentor, permitted her 
caressing fingers, and his phlegm had been proof 
against it all. 

But she could not discover that she had advanced a 
step in his good.graces. He looked charming, to be 
sure, or she would long before have pronounced that 
he was not worth the trouble he gave. ‘‘ So distin- 
guished-looking !’’ she murmured. ‘“‘ Such fine eyes ! 
That air dstrait is perfectly fascinating. Robert had 
something of it; but he was not the man in point of 
appearance that Simon is. I don’t wonder at that lit- 
tle-twopenny-halfpenny Mrs. Martin; I am inclined 
to agree with her. It is to be hoped, however,’’ she 
reflected, in some dismay, ‘‘ that we are singular in our 
opinion : it would never do to have it generally re- 
ceived. Oh dear!’’ (prolonged sigh). 7 
must make the best of it ; but I had no idea of the sort 
of man he was. The only comfort is that there must 
be two words to the bargain ; and as he has been so 
long without marrying again, we may hope he will 
stand out to the end. Surely,’’ she mused, ‘“‘ he must 
have had thousands of opportunities. Why should I 
fancy that he is to be: stricken down at the bare sight 
of these simple country girls, when he must have stood 
sieges from beauties, wits, and fortunes! There; I am 
talking like a book! And after all, I can do no good. 
If it is to be, it is to be, and there is an end of the 
matter. I won’t think of it.”’ 

She could, however, think of nothing else. 

She was excited and restless. Simon, standing by 
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the piano, or talking to his aunt, was ever before her 
eyes. True, he had not been for any length of time 
either at one post or the other; he had slipped away 
during the sisters’ second performance, and he had 
talked to Mrs. Martin quite as much as to Lady Man- 
ners, 

But then Mrs. Martin was a very safe young person 
indeed—not a dowager, with three bright, pleasant, 
marriageable daughters. 

*“ Of course it will be Agatha if it is any,’’ cogitated 
the watcher; ‘* and of course, if he means to marry at 
all, it will be one. He seems to have been brought to 
their very door on purpose. So tiresome! I had 
hoped that both Agatha and Jane would have been out 
of the way long before now. I was only twenty when 
I was married, and Agatha is twenty-four! Even 
Jane is older than I was, and Hetty is coming on too. 
To be sure, they are not marvellously beautiful—not 
likely to set the Thames on fire with their loveliness ; 
but still they are pretty, they are attractive, they are 
popular with most people ; and they see good society, 
if not very much of it. I don’t understand how it is. 
Three of them! I should not care to trail three 
grown-up daughters about after me, I must say. Hes- 
ter is the cleverest, but Agatha is the best-looking. If 
he takes to any, it will be Agatha, to a certainty !”’ 

In both of her estimates Constance was right ; as to 
her prophecy, we shall see. 

Agatha was a bright-complexioned, fully-formed 
blonde, with a well-cut nose and chin ; and wherever 
she went, the impression she made was immediate. 

Jane was less striking in countenance, but ber figure 
was elegant, and she had a gentle expression which 
couldsnot fail to please. 

Of Hester there were as yet more predictions than 
positive opinions. So far she was only a rosy, large- 
eyed, brown little girl, who looked almost too young to 
be out of short frocks. f 

Each of the three, in her own way, filled a niche in 
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the family circle. Agatha was the wise one, Jane the. 


loving one, Hester the pet. 

Disputants appealed to Agatha, culprits to Jane. 
Father and mother alike turned to their second daugh- 
ter when refractory sons were to be admonished, or by 
persuasion brought to repentance. Hester could but 
weep with the offender; Agatha would lecture and 
harden his heart ; Jane alone could bring him subdued 
and in his right mind to the parent’s side. 

In practical matters, however, Miss Manners took 
the lead ; she it was who decided what was what in 
nice points of etiquette or expenditure ; and although 
her mind was not strictly intellectual, nor could she be 
termed more than tolerably accomplished, she was a 
well-informed, properly educated, and indeed, as Con- 
stance would often observe, a ‘‘ superior person,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


YOUNG FOR THEIR YEARS. 


“Why must everything smack of man and bemannish? Is 
the world all grown up? Is childhood dead? Or is there not 
in the bosoms of the wisest and best some of the child’s heart 
left to respond to its earliest enchantments ?’’-—-LAMB. 


ONSTANCE, to be sure, was a universal mocker ; 

but what she said in jest was nevertheless true. 

With no one had the opinion of her eldest daughter 
more weight than with Lady Manners; and the 
knowledge that while obeying Agatha’s injunction as 
to giving her nephew a welcome, to the letter, she had 
lamentably failed in the spirit, made her uneasy. 

If he had caught the sound of her voice, at all, which 
was more than doubtful, it must have reached him in 
an inarticulate murmur, calculated to produce no feel- 
ing save that of mystification. 

‘I did say it,’’ she affirmed, however. ‘‘I did not 
like saying it at all; but I did it because Agatha 
wished me.”’ 

Agatha demurred. If the words had not been ut- 
tered so as to be heard by any one—not even so that 
she herself, who was close behind, and knew they were 
to be spoken, could catch a syllable—they might as 
well have been left unsaid. 

‘But this was hard to bear. 

It had cost the shy, stately dame some effort to 
speak in the first instance: had the words been the 
spontaneous effusion of the moment, they would have 
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flowed easily and pleasantly ; but, as it happened, she- 
had learned them by rote, like a parrot, and they were 
absolutely meaningless, consequently difficult to utter. 
She disliked to feel herself dishonest, and had at 
first objected to the phrase prepared for her as savor- 
ing of hypocrisy ; but her feelings had been worked 
upon, and she had been at last brought to allow that 
she was glad—perhaps—that her nephew should re- 
turn. 
‘* At least,’’ said Agatha, ‘*‘ you would not like him 
to feel that you were zoft. ‘That would be what he 
_ must imagine if nothing is said by any one, and that 
would be really untrue.”’ 
This was allowed ; and as even Sir John, finding 
- that it was not he who was expected to do anything, ~ 
had observed, ‘‘I daresay Agatha is right,’’ his wife 
had given in her adherence. 
But having gone through the ordeal, she was pre- 
pared to defend herself, and spoke of it with spirit. 
She had done, she affirmed, what none of the others 
had. It was very easy to talk about. relationship, but 
when a full-grown man confronts you-as a perfect 
stranger, and you know nothing in the world about 
him except that he is your brother’s son, it is impossi- 
ble to rush at him with open iarms. As for those be- 
hind her, not one of them had had the courage to say 
a word ! 
There was no gainsaying this. Even Bertie, whose 
spirit was not supposed to be easily quelled, had found 
his little phrase sink out of sight when the moment for 
delivering it had arrived, and one after the other they 
had shaken hands in solemn silence, with the excep- 
tion of little Hester, who had looked up sparkish and 
bright into her cousin’s face, saying, ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?’’ in a little chirpy voice that nearly made her 
father, who was next to her, die with laughing after- 
wards.” 
He took her off to her face. ‘‘ How d’ye do?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ That was the way she said it. How d’ye 
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do? Hetty, look here, ‘How d’ye do?’ The mon- 
key! In its little high voice! Mamma was fright- 
ened, and so were all the rest, but no one can say that 
he had not a word from the little one. ‘How d’ye 
do?” Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

But even while Sir John, happy in the relief of a dis- 
agreeable duty accomplished, was rubbing his hands 
over his joke, more troubles were in store for him. 
Colonel Lutteridge must be asked to Wancote, Lady 
Manners proudly retailed her general invitation, and 
the question now was whether he should be invited in 
state as a neighbor for the next Monday, or brought in 
impromptu as a nephew for the same evening. 

Bertie was in the full tide of laying down the law— 
even his mother and Agatha could not be allowed to 
know, while he was there—when Simon himself was 
seen walking up the slope straight to the hall door. 

Bertie was there before him. It was Bertie’s delight 
to receive guests, convey them across the ~ hall, 
wonder where everybody was, order up luncheon, and 
show himself cock of the. walk generally—in other | 
words, the eldest son and embryo baronet dispensing 
hospitality in the halls one day to be his own. 

In the present instance he was defrauded of much 
enjoyment by the fact that all the party were assem- 
bled in the drawing-room when he ushered in his 
cousin, and that the luncheon-gong sounded at the 
moment of his opening the door. 

He could still, on the pretext of the servants being 
dismissed to their own mid-day meal, bustle around 
Colonel Lutteridge’s chair, ask whether he would have 
wine or beer, wonder that there was no venison on the 
side-table, and complain that the plates were cold. 

But he could do no more. He could not wait on 
everybody, and the only vacant seat, when he wished 
to sit down, was out of his cousin’s range of vision. 

Sir John, while disdaining anything of a solid lunch, 
partook of his own pudding, which was placed at his 
elbow, and all demonstrations of attention on his son’s 
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part were peremptorily checked by a wave of his hand, 
for he was soon interested in what his guest was say- 
ing. 

Pintod had come to ask advice on several matters, 
and it was such advice as Sir John dearly loved to 
give. His brow cleared, his voice softened, he grew 
all that he was when in company congenial to him, 
and ever after he continued to treat his nephew “‘ as a 
young fellow.”’ 

Nor was Colonel Lutteridge less successful with the 
lads. He had not only come early, in the hope of 
finding his uncle at home—he wished to engage them 
all to shoot with him on the following day. 

Sir John was engaged—his duties as a magistrate 
could not give way even to partridges and pheasants— 
but Bertie and Jem accepted the proposal with eager- 
ness. Ways and means were soon settled, and it only 
remained to be seen whether the sportsmen should fin- 
ish their day at Wancote or at Lutteridge. 

Now was Lady Manners’s opportunity. She knew 

what was expected of her, and had she been alone 

_ could have delivered her invitation with dignity : no 

one usually was more happy in her method of perform- 

ing a courtesy. But the pause, the authoritative eye 

of her eldest son, the expressive looks of her daughters, 

and the unconsciousness of the guest, all served to em- 
barrass her. 

She feared she knew not what; and the civility, if 
such it could be termed, was at length hurried into, 
and brought forth with a trepidation which would have 
astonished any spectator not already prepared with 
foregone conclusions. 

In it Constance would have detected deep and sinis- 
ter meaning; in it little Mrs. Martin would have 
found endless source of conjecture; in it almost any 
one present, who did not know the speaker, would — 
have seen something more than what lay on the sur- 
face ; and scarcely any would have seen the truth, __ 

No one in the world deserved less the title of a 
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match-making mother than did Lady Manners, and no 
one was more afraid of it. Fear drove her to the 
other extreme. The more suitable the match, the less 
would she see of the man; the more likely he was to 
attract, the less opportunity should be vouchsafed him 
for proving attractive. 

She invited her nephew to the house, with a look 
that ought to have driven him from it. 

Either he did not see the look, or it did not affect 
him, for he gave a ready assent, and then the party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

The afternoon was fine, and since no shooting was 
to be done, it remained to be seen how the gentlemen 
were to amuse themselves. Sir John accepted a seat 
in his wife’s landau, as he had a neighbor to see at 
some distance, and a riding-party for the others was 
talked about. 

Colonel Lutteridge was offered a mount: Bertie’s 
bay hunter was in the act of being pressed upon him, 
but he had not been allowed to say that he preferred a 
walk, when an interruption occurred. ; 

A party of riders went past the window, and proved 
to be acquaintances who lived at a distance and were 
seldom seen, and who had now come over in the hope 
of inducing the Miss Mannerses to ride back with them. 

They were brought in to eat such of the luncheon as 
was available, and the proposal being agreed to, Aga- 
tha and Jane hastened up-stairs to don their habits, 

Bertie, now regretting his urgency of the moment 

before, again, but in a different manner, proffered his 

horse to his cousin. Simon was, however, this time 
allowed to know his own mind, and since he absolutely 
disclaimed any desire to ride, all was right. He hur- 
ried away to make himself smart, and only Jem and 
Hester, the two youngest and most insignificant of the 
family, were left to entertain Colonel Lutteridge in the 
drawing-room. 2 

** What are you going to do this afternoon ?’’ said 
Simon, suddenly addressing himself to the pair. 
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‘‘ Eh ?”’ said Jem, starting. si 

‘* Aren’t you hatching a scheme ?’’ said his cousin, 
coming forward. 

Well, yes, they were. At least it was nothing of a 
scheme ; it was only that Hetty and he were going to 
look for cedar-cones in the Manor woods: it was not 
quite time for them, but some were sure to have been 
knocked down by the late gales. ae é 

Both were shamefaced, evidently considering the. 
amusement unworthy their mature years, and Jem has- 
tened to add, as including an occupation more manly, 
‘‘ But we are going to take the dogs for a run anda 
swim first.’’ 

“* May I come ?”’ 

Come with them! With the two left behind to fol- 
low their own devices! Partake of their humble sport, 
when he might have joined the great ones, who would 
have been only too proud of such companionship ! 

The brother and sister scarcely knew their own 

‘voices in the solemn assent they gave, yet even while 
feeling the honor, they would gladly have dispensed 
with it. 

Their walk was spoilt—knocked on the head. They 
would have to talk to him, to attend to him, to point 
out this and that—worst of all, to go round to the 
gates, where for years they had leaped the fences. - 

No fence-jumping would do in the presence of this 
stately colonel, and down came Miss Hester for her 
walk, with as demure a step as if she had never in the 
course of her life heard of such an impropriety. 

She and Jem were as uncomfortable as it was possi- 
ble for the two young creatures to be. 

In general, neither of them was afflicted in this re- 
spect—Hester from a general feeling of acceptance, 
from the amount of popularity which in her small 
way she enjoyed—jem from native modesty. As he ~ 
never pushed forward, he could scarcely know a re- 
buff ; in the background he was at home, at ease, and 
contented - and he was generally in the background. 
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Had he been asked beforehand if he would mind 
taking a walk with his cousin, he would have answered 
that since it was his cousin’s own look-out, since he 
had himself proposed coming, he saw no earthly rea- 
son why he, Jem, should mind. Had he of his own 
accord invited Simon, that would have been a differ- 
ent thing ; he would have bitten his tongue out sooner 
than have done that. 

Nevertheless there was something appalling in the 
silence with which the three set forth, and the boy’s 
heart’sank, in spite of himself. 

Hester, he thought, ought to talk. He had reckoned 
on her talking. While he ran round to see the dogs 
coupled and let loose, he had taken comfort in the re- 
flection that such a chatterbox would be sure to find 
something to say. : 

But behold, Hester was as mute asamouse! She 
laughed a little, it is true, as the dogs banged about 
her in the wild delight of their release ; and told their 
names and patted their heads while her cousin, with 
an interest that gave hopes of a thaw, inquired and 
commented. 

But all too soon so fair a beginning fell away, and a 
full mile had been traversed ere anything beyond a few 
questions and answers, broken ejaculations, and calls 
to Dash, Duke, and Gyp had been arrived at. 

Gradually, however, things began to brighten, moods 
to change. 

It was one of those fresh, dazzling October days, 
which continually surprise the beholder with new and 
unexpected beauties : ruddy copses glowed in the sun- 
light, and far as the eye could reach, a vast undulating 
plain faded into blue mist. : 

The air was crisp and exhilarating ; it was not in 
human nature, certainly not in youthful human nature, 
to walk at a brisk pace through the pleasant uplands 
without experiencing a buoyancy of spirits which made 
silence impossible. Hester began to break it. 

- She had not much to say, poor child, but she had 
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little bits of intelligence to give, fractions of informa- 
tion for the benefit of her cousin, reminders wherewith 
to assail her brother. 

‘‘ Jem, don’t forget about Mrs. Hewson.”’ 

‘‘No. Remind me coming back.” 

‘‘ We can’t take the dogs into the woods, Jem.”’ 

Jem smiled. That, he thought, he might have been 
allowed to recollect for himself. es 

‘‘ Where will you leave them ?’’ pursued she. 

‘‘ At the farm. I will take them round directly.” 

‘Don’t you think the. view from this bridge 
pretty ?’’ said Hester, turning to her other companion, 
timidly. ‘‘ People,’’ she added, with some pride, 
‘* often come along way to stand where you are stand- 
ing. On a very clear day we can see the cathedral - 
tower just over the river.’’ 

** And how far is that ?”’ 

** Thirteen miles.’’ 

‘“ Will you and Hester wait here ?’’ suggested Jem. 
“Tt will hardly take me a minute longer to run round 
with the dogs from here, than it would if. we went 
along—you know where, Hetty. And I shall know 
better where to find you if you stay on the bridge.’’ 

Off he ran, and—awful moment—she was left alone 
with her cousin ! 
ane was dumb with horror ; she had not thought of 
this. 

As long as Jem was there it was not quite so bad ; 
though not much of a help, Jem was at least a third 
person, and she knew that that third person was as 
miserable as herself. 

It was unkind in him to desert her—mean of Jem 
re run off so gayly, knowing to what a fate he had left 

en 

Why could they not all have gone together? What 
did it signify if the farm were one hundred or two or 
three hundred yards off? The additional few steps 
were nothing to her, as he very well knew; even had 
they been, it would have been infinitely preferable to this. 
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She had nothing to do, and nothing now to say, and 
her companion apparently had no intentions of helping 
her out. 

Perhaps he was at this moment voting the walk a 
mistake, wishing himself out of it, and resolving not to 
let himself in for the like again. Perhaps he was 
thinking her stupid and tiresome. . 

How should she be otherwise? She did not know 
how to make conversation, like Agatha ; and she had 
never been anywhere, and had never seen anything. 

How was she, then, to help it? 

Had he looked at her he would have seen her fore- 
head wrinkled into a frown of vexation, but, as it hap- 
pened, he was neither looking at her nor thinking of 
her. He was gazing around, and beneath; on the 
_ broad level turf with which, on one side, the Wancote 
park began, and on the avenue of stately oaks which 
stretched behind the iron gates of Lutteridge on the 
other. a 

In front still further beauties riveted the eye. A long 
sweep of the river, lit up and quivering in gold and 
silver flakes of light, moved with indistinguishable cur- 
rent among its sedgy islands and bending willows. 
Over it the swallows were still skimming, and now and 
then a lazy boatman paddled along the banks. 

It was so English, so home-like, so different from 
any scene to which he had for years been accustomed, 
that Colonel Lutteridge, who was of a dreamy, suscep- 
tible nature, may be pardoned for being at the moment 
so engrossed as to forget all else in the new sensations 
it inspired. Jem’s breathless ‘‘ I hope I have not kept 
you waiting,”’ alone recalled him to a knowledge of his 
other cousin’s presence. 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ he said to her, waking up ; 
“‘T am afraid I have been dreaming. I—lI really did 
not remember you were there.’’ 

She liked him for forgetting, was pleased at such a 
tribute to nature, and, looking up in his face, longed 
to tell him so, but could not. They now moved to- 
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wards aside gate, and after about ten minutes’ stroll 
through the woods, reached the cedars. It was not 
until this luckless moment that the reflection occurred 
to the would-be marauders that the spoil which they 
contemplated bringing away belonged of right to their 
companion. 

The awkward absurdity of the situation now flashed 
on both, and both were instantly aware that he had 
seen it from the beginning. 

When he had first been informed of their dosnadiins 
and seen the value they placed on the booty, he had 
been amused ; but he was still:more so now, when his 
eye fell upon the boy and girl, who, with crestfallen 

faces, were making a feint of fatigue i in order to escipe 
embarrassment. 

Hester leaned against the giant stem of “the tree, it 
being too damp to sit down; Jem appeared to be lost 
in sudden meditation. 

‘“Well?’’ said Simon, looking from one to the 
other—‘‘ well ?’’ 

Hester took him off afterwards. She said he gave 
his head a little jerk to one side, and that one eye went 
up, and one corner of his mouth went down, and that, 
in short, he looked, taking him all in all, exceedingly 
like a half-awakened cockatoo. And then the little 
witch mimicked:his ‘‘ Well ?’’ to the life. 

Jem never could hear her without laughing, although 
he affirmed that he ‘had never felt less inclined to laugh 
than:he did at the time. 

Of course cedar-cones are not peel P i still one 
would not willingly pick pebbles off a man’s own 
ground in his presence without saying ‘‘ By your 
leave ;’’ and to have asked leave, after bringing their 
cousin to the spot with the avowed intention of pur- 
loining his property, would have been} it must be al- 
lowed, droll. 

It might have been done, of course. A saucy smile, 
a mock. reverence, and a ‘jest would have made the 
whole thing simple; but Hester, who could be saucy 
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enough, Heaven knows! on occasion, was now as much 
engaged as her fright would permit of, in making a 
mental note of the scene, which found expression, as 
we have said, afterwards. 

It was, however, impossible not ‘to say something ; 
and. at length, in solemn, tremulous accents, which 
rang in Simon’s ears afterwards, and brought a smile 
to his face whenever he thought of them, came the 
apology. 

‘“Jem and I have always come here, but perhaps 
you would rather that we did not, now,”’ 

Colonel Lutteridge looked at the speaker with a 
covert amusement which did not appear. She had no 
idea that she was at least as great a curiosity to him as 
he was to her, and that though he was not likely to 
mimic afterwards, vas she did, he often repeated, with 
an inward laugh, ‘the scene to ‘himself, 

_‘* By all. means, come ; wherever and whenever you 
please. Iam the stranger here ; you are the’ resi- 
dents,’’ he said, with his old-fashioned politeness ; 
‘‘it is for you to tell me the ways of the place.’’ 

Still in the pretty speech there was not the pleas- 
antry of his ‘‘ Well?’’ He had been nearer making 
friends with them at that moment than afterwards. 
They seemed to him such shy, wild creatures that he 
was afraid every moment of scaring them afresh ; 
whereas if he had only been less afraid—but the reader 
will understand how each was acting on the other, and 
instead of lessening, increasing the difficulty.. 

‘* Would you like to have them for yourself ?’’ sug- 
gested Hester next. ‘‘We can gather them all: the 
same, you know,”’ she added, earnestly. 

“©That will do,’’ subjoined Jem, with evident re- 
lief. 
“Thank you. Well, I will go shares, then.” 

“ And you can have ‘all the large ones.’ 

* Certainly not.’ 

““ But we have numbers at home,’’ pleaded little 
Hester ; ‘‘ we have huge ones in the drawing-room, 
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and in mamma’s room; it was only Jem and I who 
wanted them for ourselves to-day, and we would 
much, much rather you had them—would we not, 

em 7.” 

/ What age could they be, these funny people? Hes- 
ter, Simon thought, might be fifteen or so—Jem a year 
or two older; but even if that were the case, they 
must be curiously simple-minded. He liked that. 
Their eagerness, their ardor, the importance they at- 
tached to the search, the way they ran about over the 
ground, and their rush each to each when either pro- 
claimed a treasure-trove, pleased him hugely. He be- 
gan to feel himself quite anxious to discover something. 
‘He wondered what they would sayif he did: whether 
they would fly at him as they did at each other: if 
they would despise him should he, after all, be unsuc- 
cessful. 

The idea quite spurred him up; he poked and 
poked, and bent his tall figure, and scanned every 
nook, and turned over every twig and leaf, until at 
length, to his infinite satisfaction, a cone of some size 
actually did reward his diligence, — 

“Look !’’ cried he, holding it up with lively exulta- 
tion. 

The result was all that could be desired ; they could 
not look enough, could not praise enough ; and he was 
informed at least half a dozen times that it was the 
largest found that day. 

Neither evidently dreamt of taking it from him, and 
he began rather to repent of his discovery. ‘*‘ What 
am I to do with this ?”’ 

**Put it in your pocket, won’t you?’ Jem’s own 
pockets were fast filling, and it seemed to him the 
right thing to do. Still, he looked at his cousin with 
a momentary suspicion, as he said, ‘‘ Put it in your 
pocket,’’ aware that if Simon were of Bertie’s sort, the 
suggestion would not be acceptable. 

For a moment Simon did falter. 

In his pocket! To bulge out, press, and bump 
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against him while he walked, and to awaken.a fresh 
difficulty when he should take off his coat as to where 
further he was to bestow it? His soul. revolted from 
the idea of tossing it, later, aside ; yet he could not but 
feel the thing an incubus. He had meant it, when 
found, to be for them—for little Hester, who looked 
so bright and piquant, with her hat awry over her 
curly brow ; he had intended to laugh away his first 
proposal to go shares, and put it in her hand at once ; 
but he saw his mistake. 

Neither of the two would have taken it for the 
world ; and to both it had afforded such evident and 
heartfelt delight that he, whom they had still qualms 
about defrauding of his property, should have himself 
made the most valuable discovery of the day, that 
there was nothing left for him to do but to insert forth- 
with the sticky monster in his clean coat-pocket. He 
did it with ineffable gravity and apparent satisfaction. 

“* And,’’ said Hester afterwards, ‘‘ wasn’t it fortu- 
nate, Jem? Wasn’t it delightful? To think of his get- _ 
ting the largest, the finest, the most beautiful of them ~ 
all, himself !’’ a. 

She used to go and look at it on the table at Lutte- 
ridge afterwards, and note that whatever else was 
moved from time to time off that table—it was in a 
corner close to the master’s chair—the cone was al- 
ways there. : 

Once she saw him turning it over in his hands, and 
told Jem. 

Jem was knowing on the subject. ‘‘ Depend upon 
it, Hetty, it would never have done for you or me to 
have found that fellow. Don’t you remember how 
pleased he was, and what a hurry he was in to bag it, 

‘in case anything was said? He was afraid that we 
might expect him to offer it us, you know.’” 

““And though we went the whole round of the 
woods,’’ said she, ‘‘ we never found another like it,”’ 

‘‘ Hester’s walk has done her good,’’ observed her 
mother, commenting on the pair of rosy cheeks and 
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bright eyes which surmounted Miss Hester’s white — 
frock that evening. ‘‘ It could not have been so very 
terrible after all, Hetty. I think it is a pity that you 
are all so much afraid of your cousin’ (no one of 
them was more afraid than she herself)—‘* he seems 
very kind and gentle, and it will be so difficult for him 
ever to be at home with us if we do not meet him half- 
way ” ~ 
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It was civil of him to come up so soon,’’ remarked 
Sir John. 

‘Shall you ask him to shoot here, sir ?’’ inquired 

Bertie. © Hiod of 

-‘*Of course. Let me see ; when can we'say ?) -To- 
morrow you go'there, next day Parker and Searle come 
here—lI don’t care for more than five guns. That brings 
us to Sunday, does it? I suppose you know the. day 
of the week among. you,’’ sardonically. ‘‘ You all 
seemed so precious sure of it yesterday !. Does that 
bring us to Sunday ?”’ 

It did; and since it was apparent that Monday or 
Tuesday would be the earliest date at which his 
nephew’s civility could be returned, even Sir John was 
fain to allow that it was as well that he had been asked 
for the following evening. 

*“The light lasted long this afternoon,’’ observed 
Lady Manners ; “‘ did any of you notice the sunset on 
the river? The water was very high, and the reflec- 
tions were beautiful.”’ 

“We did,”’ cried her youngest daughter. ‘‘ We did, 
mamma. Simon and I did.’’ Leela ¢ 

“‘Simon and you,’’ laughed her father. ‘‘ The 
mountain andthe mouse! ‘The ox andthefrog! All . 
the giants and pigmies in Christendom are a joke to 
‘Simon and [’!’’ 

“Tt will be ‘I and Simon’ next !’’: observed Bertie, 

“‘T thought Hester did not intend even'to call him 
Simon,’’ added Agatha. Md 

“* Neither I did, neither I do—to his face. But be- 
hind his back I may say it if I like, may I not, mam- 
ma? What are they laughing at ?’’ 
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‘I don’t .know, really, Hetty, I. don’t know why 
it should have sounded odd, I am sure—but it did.”’ 
Even her mother was smiling. iy ap) 
** And I know him better than any of you do now,”’ 
added Hester, valiantly. ‘‘ We went such a long, long 
walk, and at the end he was really very nice—was he 
not, Jem? I did not dislike him at all. But, mam- 
ma, think of his, going with ws/ With only Jem and 
me! At first we thought it was going to be dreadful. 
Did you see the set-out? Did you see him stalking 
along with measured step in the middle, and Jem and 
me doing our best to stalk along likewise, one on each 
side ?”’ . sop betsy 
_‘‘ I suppose he did.not.favor, you with much conver- 
sation ?’’ inquired Bertie, looking at his brother ; but 
Jem, engrossed with a whip. he was mending, made no 
response. ‘‘ What, on earth did you talk about ?’’ 
pursued Mr. Manners, sharply ; he was not in the best 
of humors, although he had had. his,-ride, and might 
have been presumed to‘have enjoyed it. .He was as- 
tonished at his cousin’s.taste, and in the mood. to 
cavil, 
‘*Oh, we talked,’’. said Jem, placidly.. ‘‘I don’t 
know. . We did'very well.’’ 
‘* Did you show him the stables ?’’ 
; ‘Nig?! 7 
_‘* Nor the kennels)?’’ 
GUNES ie » t ole ay 
‘* Jem is such a donkey,”’ said his brother, turning to 
the company, ‘‘that. he never ‘remembers, to. show 
people anything.”’ 
_‘* Why should I ?”’ ty 
‘* Of course he would have liked to,see them.’? 
__ ‘© Of course you, would have liked to show them,”’ 
struck in Hetty, Jem’s defender at all times. ‘‘ Then 
you should have stayed yourself, Bertie, instead of rid- 
ing off with those Miss Bells and their husband.”’. 
_ ‘IT tell you what, mamma, if Hester is allowed to 
‘talk like that she will get herself into a scrape some 
day. ‘Those Miss Bells and their husband ’!”’ 
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“* But I never can recollect which of them it was he 
married. And we have known them so long as the 
Miss Bells, that I never. can think of him but as th 
husband of the Miss Bells.’’ ; 

‘She ought not to be allowed to say such things, 
mamma.”’ ; 

‘‘ Hester, my dear, you must not say such things.”’ 

“What things, mamma? Did you call him a 
thing ?”’ 

** Him! Whom ?’’. 

‘* The husband of the Miss Bells! Ho! ho! ho!’’ 

‘“How can you allow it, mamma? She does not 
mind you a bit.”’ 
~. ‘My dear Bertie, she is only mischievous. Hetty ! 
Hetty !”’ 

‘Of course if you encourage her’’—he was now 
surly and rude—‘‘she is not likely to be anything 
élse. 

‘* You ought not to speak so tome, my dear.’’ Lady 
Manners no longer smiled. ‘*‘ Your doing so is much 
worse than anything Hester said.’’ 

‘“ Oh, well, if that is the way—’’ 

‘* Oh, shut up,’’ muttered Jem. 

‘“What a noise you are making!’’ followed the 
softer plaint of his father, who had been roused from a 
gentle nap by his son’s loud tones. ‘‘ Do not bellow 
into my ear like that, Bertie. Can’t you go away? 
So very disagreeable !’’ his head sinking gently down 
again. 

Every man’s hand being thus against him, nothing 
better occurred to the petulant young man than to 
leave the room, which he did forthwith ; and certainly . 
the move for all was a good one. 

There was seldom peace:long anywhere when Bertie 
was present ; he was too vain, too grandiloquent, too 
irritable, except when in an unusually happy temper, 
to be safe company for any length of time. Relief, 
although they might not say so, invariably followed his 
departure from home ; and in the present instance all 
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in their secret hearts felt that he had been at home 
long enough. 

' “T do wish Bertie would not be so quarrelsome !”’ 
cried Agatha, as the door closed. ‘‘ He must always 
put everybody right. He was quite rude to me about 
my riding to-day,’’ added she, having a grievance not 
yet declared. ‘‘ He talks about saying things before 
people, but I am sure no one else would have made me 
so uncomfortable—and before everybody too. Then 
he is by way of being so particular about Hester !’’ 

But then they were all by way of being particular 
about Hester now. After having petted, pampered, 
and indulged their youngest for seventeen years anda ~ 
half, they had suddenly awakened to the fact that she 
was spoilt—the only wonder being that they had not 
done so long before. She was too apt to put herself 
forward ; too ready with her opinion ; too smart with 
areply. She was therefore to be repressed, ken un- 
der, and taught better ways. 

It was late now to begin the task, but it might never- 
theless have been effected by united and consistent 
effort ; undertaken as it was, how should it prove any- 
thing but a failure? Only by fits and starts would one 
of the family be roused to the necessity for action— 
only when smarting under some personal wound, some 
affront. 

Then, true, the eyes of the injured would be 
opened, the rebuke would be administered, and a gen- 
eral accusation of forwardness, impertinence, and con- 
ceit be made. But as surely as this was done in pub- 
lic, so surely was any benefit that might have accrued 
to the reproof wiped away by a laugh from some one 
not interested, a foolish consolation to the undeserving 
girl, or even an attack on the attacker. No one liked 
to have Hester ‘‘ spoken to,’’ except by him or herself. 
She was so soon cast down, so easily crushed, that the 
lesson, unless an exceptional opportunity had been em- 
braced, was sure to be followed by the caresses of some 
“would-be friend; and thus the little maid, whose 
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spirits were high, would forget five minutes after that 
anything had been said. Of course one and all put the 
blame off-their own shoulders. | ‘‘ Hester has been too 
much encouraged,’’ Lady Manners would say, with a 
~ glance at her elder daughters ; but when it was their 
turn to remark, ‘‘ Hester, you are growing unbeara- 
ble,’’ the observation was not relished in high, quarters. 

When the mother frowned, the father would smile ; 
when the sisters scolded, the brothers would kiss ; 
while even if the whole circle—as sometimes, though 
rarely, happened—were against her, it needed but) to 
see Hetty in tears to reinstate her in all the rank she 
had lost. She was at once the scourge, the torment, 
and the darling of the household. » ' 


‘PART. IL. 
CHAPTER V. NTR 


CAS LITTLE OF A HERO AS Tt 1s POSSIBLE FOR A 
MAN TO BE.’ 


* “The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
'-Must drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 
‘But he may boast what few that win it can, 
That if his country stand not by his skill, 
At, least his foilies have not wrought her “fall?” 
—Cow?reEr. 


\ ND what did you think of them ?’’ demanded 

Constance, immediately the servants had left 

‘hie room and she was alone with her brother-in-law 
over their dessert that evening. 

“You must have had full opportinisy of learning 
who was who, and which was what, during such a long 
stay. You were the whole day at Wancote, were you 
not? I declare, I ought to be affronted at your taking 
yourself off in this manner, Simon, on the very first 
morning after your return. But I suppose you were 
obliged to stay, having gone before luncheon ? By the 
way, you naughty man, I waited luncheon for you. 

He was sorry, but it had not occurred to him that 
any one would wait. 

“Oh dear, yes, to be sure I did,’’ said she, paylf. 
“And very hungry Iwas! Ellen too. But we never 
thought of your giving us the slip so soon. We were 
amazed to find you were off to Wancote already. 
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Shooting arrangements, I suppose ?’’ added she, rais- 
ing the wine-glass to her lips with a careless gesture, 
which the sharp scrutiny of her eyes belied. 

The correctness of her surmise was allowed ; and 

she would with this have been fairly well satisfied, had 
not something been added that was not quite so palata- 
ble. She was enjoined never to wait for him, should 
he be absent at two o’clock. He could not engage to 
be in for luncheon, nor, indeed, for anything but din- 
ner ; he would let her know beforehand if he intended 
dining away from home. Having tasted the sweets of 
liberty during the last two months of his life, he boldly 
proclaimed his intention of securing it for the future. 
This was rather strong, and not at all what she had 
expected. 
_ She had reckoned on his riding with her, driving 
with her, and attending on her generally, unless when 
closeted with his steward or out among his coverts. 
To these she would of course yield pre-eminence ; and 
by and by, should he become fairly established as a 
county man, other claims would naturally appear—but 
amid such duties and occupations he would of neces- 
sity be safe, if not from all danger, still from the only 
danger she dreaded. 

She only desired to know that when absent his ab- - 
sence could be thus comfortably accounted for. 

But if he were to take to roving about, making calls 
at neighbors’ houses during morning hours, and that 
without her knowing either that he was. going, or even 
that he had been, unless it transpired casually—as in 
the present instance it had done—who could say what 
might, or rather what might not, be the conse- - 
quences ? 

Wancote, to be sure, could hardly be looked upon as 
a mere neighbor’s house ; but then, in Wancote lay 
her chief anxiety. 

Too wise, however, to let a glimpse of this appear, 
or even leak out through overdoing her part, she 
played it to perfection. Above all things, she must 
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win his confidence, and to attain this end, she was 
ready to be, do, seem anything for the time. 

Accordingly, she linked her reproaches with smiles, 
and tempered her inquiries with moderation. 

She mingled other interests in her talk. Even the 
jest with which she might have rallied a younger man 
. was forsworn : he was to take it that he had done the 
natural and proper thing to do; and that the only 
point—the only little speck of a point—on which he 
had been remiss, was in not having given notice of his 
intentions. 

If she could but get him to give notice ! 

Easy then would it be to arrange obstacles, suggest 
difficulties, or if nothing better offered, accompany 
him to the post of danger herself. 

“Tt cannot last long,’’ she argued, referring in her 
own mind to the necessity for such precautions. ‘* He 
will be struck ‘all of a heap,’ as Robert was; or he 
will escape scot-free. After a few weeks I shall begin 
to breathe, provided there are no indications of the 
malady.”’ 

Then another idea occurred which pleased her 
mightily. ‘‘ Robert was my slave from the first. 
Simon cannot be so very insensible to the same attrac- 
tions which won his brother. He shall at least admire 
me, find me charming, and discover that my compan- 
ionship is more delightful than that of any bread-and- 
butter miss! Agatha cannot compete with me in 
agrémens, and it is a mere matter of opinion which of 
us is the best-looking. What fun! He will not be 
the first man I have won from Wancote! And it 
would be a religious act to save my respected brother- 
in-law, because of the near relationship. I wish we 
were all Papists! That would settle the matter com- 
fortably, and let us have done with it. Even as it is, 
I daresay Uncle and Aunt Manners are not particu- 
larly anxious for the connection : to do them justice, 
they are great fools about their daughters’ marriages ; 
and one thing is certain, they won’t help on Simon, 
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whatever they do. They will rather approve of my 
little hindrances, but I don’t imagine Agatha and Jane 
will be quite so well pleased. He is the very man to 
take their fancy.”’ 

She was, accordingly, impatient to begin, almost 
chagrined to hear that the afternoon had been spent, 


not in riding with Agatha and Jane, but in a walk 


with the younger ones. 

Unable, however, to credit that so simple an ar- 
rangement had been made without premeditation, it 
had scarcely been told ere she had fathomed the rea- 
son to her satisfaction. All was as she had foreseen : 
Lady Manners had already taken fright ; Sir John and 
she were alike in their old-world ideas, and the grown- 
up daughters were not to be thrown in the way of their 
cousin... Perhaps they had already shown signs of sus- 

“ eeptibility, the quiet. Jane might have been impressed 
—who knows? Those quiet people are the romantic 
ones. 

And there was certainly something romantic about 
Simon. His domestic misfortunes, his melancholy, 
his loneliness, his wealth—she sighed herself as she 
drew the picture and glanced at. her brother-in- 
law. 

To be sure, he did not look melancholy, and was 
sipping his wine with a serene air that spoke of a man 
at ease with himself and all the world; but she had 

“determined that if she had to endure the drawbacks of 
his presence, she would have the sweets also. Since 
come he must, he should come as a hero. 

The hero, she had at first predestined, should take 


the form of a worn-out soldier, wearily sinking into the ~ 


splendors of the Lutteridge family vault. 

That image dispelled, there arose the grief-stricken 
widower, living in the memory of by-gone happiness, 
round which was wrapped a halo of letters, pictures, 
and locks of hair. 

Over this gradually supervened the admired, court- 


ed, but relentless lord of the manor, sighed after by 


— 
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fair ones to whom he was indifferent, devoted.to soli- 
tude—and herself. 

It ‘was all very pretty if Simon aaa have fallen in 
with it. 

‘But the time has now come when the reader must 
have a word about Simon himself; 

He was as little of a hero as it is possible for a man 
to be. He was a good fellow, with more looks than 
wit, more heart than head. He had not as yet one 
idea about his sister-in-law, except that she bored him ; 
he wished she would not talk so much, nor laugh so 
much ; he wished particularly that. she would not ask 
so many questions. 

What could it matter to her how he had spent every 
hour at Wancote, and why should she tell him all the 
tittle-tattle, not. only of the people in the neighbor- 
hood, but of their grandfathers and grandmothers? 
Her interrogations were annoying, and her information 
superfluous. —" 

Never were there lips less likely to tell her so. 

When Simon was pleased, he could say so; when 
not, he could but be silent. He: was hardly ever 
known to speak in anger ; and heaven had gifted him 
with such an inscrutable countenancé that he did not 
even display it there. 

To be plain, Simon’s face belied him. 

‘We have purposely allowed the reader to receive 
along with the people who came to greet him at the 
Manor the impression that Colonel Lutteridge invaria- 
bly made on strangers. 

‘A determined-looking fellow,’’ Sir John thought 
his nephew ; his wife could not bring herself to utter 
a commonplace in tones: above a whisper ; all the 
younger ones—his cousins, the young Westmacotts, 
and the Martins—experienced a creeping awe in his 
presence, and if he addressed them, replied with a ner- 
yous timidity they could not account for. 

Constance herself, even while she called him a 
§ “ ndughty man,’ ’ felt her way in making each advance 
as though she were treading on a quicksand. 
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All this was simply a delusion on the part of the 
good folks. 

Colonel Lutteridge was not a fool, but he was almost 
equally little of a genius. 

He was neither melancholy nor morbid, ill nor sak 
He had a magnificent plysique, and enjoyed his life 
heartily. 

It was not his doing that this enjoyment was but sel- 
dom manifested in his countenance ; this was partly 
the result of a stubbornly fixed set of features—partly 
because, naturally reticent, he had spent the greater 
part of his manhood among a people who never show 
emotion. 

He had learnt from them the trick ; and it had an- 
swered, as most things did answer with him. 

“It had never been necessary for him, even in his 
youth, to exert himself about anything. In company 
he had never needed to raise his voice to be heard— 
the.slightest word was certain to be caught up by some 
one—and whatever that word was, it was sure to 
please. 

Had his lot been cast in another sphere, he had been 
another man. 

Had it been his hap to have struggled with the 
crowd for a maintenance, we may safely affirm that 
he would not have set his foot many steps on the lad- 
der—that he would have been jostled aside, thrust 
back, trodden under foot. As a clergyman, he might 
never have been offered a living ; as a barrister, he 
would scarcely have possessed a brief. 

But as the lord of Lutteridge Manor, Simon did ex- 
cellently well. He went to India because he liked it, 
and stayed there for the same reason—the rich, imag- 
inative oriental mind pleased him, even while his own 
could not cope with it; and had his wife lived, and 
had children been born to him, it is probable that he 
might not have left the country ‘of his adoption until, 
at least, he was no longer fit for foreign service. 

But as he had been so speedily released from ali-do- 
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- mestic ties, he had had nothing but his military career 
_ to fall back upon, and gradually it had closed in upon 
him, and become the absorbing interest of his life. 

His promotion was rapid, as promotion is-in an In- 
dian regiment ; and when the amiable young subaltern 
became in due course Major, and then Colonel, he 
found himself the most popular commanding officer 
that had been known for many years. 

But why? Because he had grown up in it, and his 
comrades knew Simon. His majestic mien could not 
impose on them, nor could the frown with.which he 
was wont to receive a petition take in the weakest. 
Everybody got everything they wanted : it was taken . 
for granted that a request would be acceded to ere it 
was made ; plans were laid with no reference whatso- 
ever to authority ; and, in short, the regiment grew 
disorderly and unmanageable. 

It was at this time that—whether in obedience to a 
hint from high quarters, or whether from an inward 
consciousness that such would not long be withheld if 
he remained at a post for which he began to feel him- 
self unfit, we need not inquire—certain it is that Col- 
onel Lutteridge threw up his command without giving 
his subordinates time or opportunity to remonstrate. 

While Constance was filling her imagination by turns 
with images of the invalid and the inconsolable, her 
brother-in-law was in reality to be pitied for a simpler 
sorrow. His military reputation was indifferent ; he 
was not retiring full of years and honors, nor—happier 
still—of honors without the years ; he was seeking to 
hide among the shades of Lutteridge regrets and mor- 
tification. 

He was not a man to whine about it, even to him- 
self, and his departure took place with due decorum, 
and—as may well be imagined—much heartfelt regret 
expressed on all sides by those left behind. 

Their Colonel’s stoical face did not deceive them. 

“The old boy feels it,’’ they said, one to another ; 
and the knowing ones pursed up their lips, and wagged 
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their heads, aware that the good time had now gone, 
and that it was—contrary to all regulation—the bad 
time that was coming. 

For the Major, who was now promoted to reign 
over the unpromising crew, was in every way the re- 
verse of honest Lutteridge. A little ferrety man, with 
no blood and no means, yet with brains enough to 
bother them all, It was he indeed who had, in the 
primary instance, bothered the poor Colonel away—of 
that they had evidence, and accordingly they owed him 
a grudge on that score, to begin with ; and then, when 
no one had dreamed of his succeeding, and Talfourd 
had made sure of stepping over his head—and Talfourd 
would have been another of Lutteridge’s own sort—the 
little wretch who had set the whole thing agoing came 
forward with the money, which he had ‘scraped to- 
gether somehow—begged, borrowed, or ‘stolen—-and 
laughed in their faces. 

Grief and lamentation followed Simon, and the glo- 
ries of his dynasty were long remembered in the place 
that knew him no more. 

Not a whisper of this, however, reached Lutteridge. 

To all there the tall man, with his straight figure and 
stately bearing, was, as we have seen, one to impose 
reverence. His square brow betokened talent, his 
curved chin resolution. 

All the men agreed that he must have an iron will 
and an infernal temper, which the womén more gently 
construed into a high spirit and that decision which 
every character ought to possess, 

Out of this material Mrs. Robert Lutteridge had 
now to construct her puppet. We left her inspecting ~ 
- him over her wine-glass, with a little startled look 
upon her face, as if she was not so absolutely sure as 
she had been at first of the sort of man she had to 
deal with. 

He was not munching dry biscuit and sighing over a 
glass of pale sherry, as he ought to have been ; he had 
filled his plate with a rich cluster of raisins with their 
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accompanying milk-white almonds, and was eating as 
if he liked them. Absently eating, it is true, with his 


arms on the table and his eyes fixed on a corner of the 
room, but still with a look that denoted nothing more 


if the truth must be told—than calculation. 


She was right. He could not, when taxed, affirm 
that his fancy had taken flight beyond the considera- 
tion of how many couples of dogs would be wanted for 
the following day, and whether it would not perhaps 
have been as well to have permitted his cousins to 
bring one or more from the Wancote kennels, as_ they 
had proposed doing. 

At the time he had declined the offer, but on going 
to inspect his own afterwards, he had found that a re- 
triever on which he had reckoned would not be forth- 
coming. ‘The novel interest had awakened him to 
more lively animation than he had yet shown, and he 
was quite eager in explaining to her the difficulty. 
His old regiment, and his grievance connected with it, 
were so far removed from this quiet place as to be al- 
most invisible ; and being now surrounded by new and, 
above all, unconscious faces—faces who had heard 
nothing of his trouble and vexation—he began to 
brighten under the genial influence. Even the jour- 
ney down to Bombay, and the voyage home, had not, 
as we shall show presently, been without their effects ; 
and although he had been, so far, still sore enough 
about his enforced return as to put down peremptorily 
all ideas as to a reception on his estate, he had been in 
the humor to be gratified with the quiet and inobtru- 
sive welcome vouchsafed to him. 

_ He was very well pleased to find that he should have, 
in Sir John Manners, a relation so close at hand, and 
so well qualified to advise him on points as to which 
there would be no disgrace in seeking advice. In the 
ladies of the party he had merely recognized a different . 
order of beings from those he had been accustomed to 
meet ; he had not done more—their nearer acquaint- 
ance he could wait for. But he was delighted to find 
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the sons athome. Their reputation was joined to their 
father’s as the crack shots of the county, and it had 
reached his ears, even before he arrived at the Manor. 
He had heard of them in London, and the prospect of 
shooting in their company had roused him more than 
anything else to interest in Lutteridge. 

It was no wonder that, instead of hanging with 


drooping eyelids over the table, he should be enjoying _ 


with his almonds and raisins the animating considera- 
tion concerning the retriever, and that when questioned 
he should cheerfully avow it. 

‘* Let me write,’’ cried Constance. ‘* Let me see— 
James can go over, and bring their answer. Do not 
you take the trouble, Simon, but just tell me what I am 
to say, and I will write directly.”’ 

‘© You write !’’ saidhe, surprised. ‘‘ By no means; 
a message will do.”’ 

And he rose to ring the bell. 

‘* But I had something to say, at all events,’’ pro- 
tested his sister-in-law. ‘‘ One note will do for all, if 
you will tell me the names of the dogs you want.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know his name. It was a large black re- 
triever we had with us to-day. Since you are going to 
write at any rate, perhaps you will kindly mention it.”’ 

“The large black retriever who went with you to- 
day. I know him; he is a splendid fellow.. What zs 
his name? I know it perfectly, only it has gone out 
of my head at this instant. Don’t you love retrievers ? 
There is something so grand about them, and they 
have such noble, thoughtful faces. Little dogs are 
my aversion, silly little spoilt things. They have such 


an absurd pug at Wancote; did you see it? Of 
course ; it is always in the drawing-room, but none of. 


the others are allowed into the house. Now, I would 
sooner, if I had any, have some of the larger ones, 


some of those beautiful retrievers ; would not you ?”’ ~ 


‘““ They generally do their work,’’ he said. 
“Do they? But of course I don’t know anything 
about that, I was looking upon them in another light. 
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I like to make friends of horses and dogs’’ (no one 
liked it less, but she wished to discover his sentiments 
on the subject). ‘*‘ How any one can shoot an animal 
that has grown attached to them, and followed them 
about all its life, I can’t think.’’ 

““What can you do? ‘They must be shot when they 
are old.”’ 

“Oh, Simon! I did not expect that from you. 
How would you like to be shot when you are old? 
Oh, I could never, never kill any creature that I had 
once been fond of ; the bare idea is horrible.’’ 

As it was improbable that she would ever be called 
upon to do so, this called for no reply, and the lady 
paused for breath. 

- She was uncertain how to go on. 

She awaited an argument, a deprecation, or at least 
a laugh ; but as none of them were forthcoming, she 
rose from the table, and went off to write her note. 

When finished, she took it back with her to the din- 
ing-room. A thousand pardons, but she was obliged 
to intrude on him for one single moment, just to see if 
what she had said was correct. Aware that it was at 
least elegantly expressed, and that her handwriting was 
pretty, he was begged to peruse the sheet for himself. 

He could not help thinking how much less trouble 
the message would have been. 

‘* Will it not do ?’’ inquired Constance, misinterpret- 
ing the gravity of his ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 

She turned it over in her mind that evening, and 
was unable to arrive at anything she could have said 
amiss. He had taken no notice of her note beyond 
merely allowing, when pressed, that it would ‘‘ do ;”’ 
therefore, she argued, there must have been a flaw 
somewhere, which his quick eye had detected. Long 
after the messenger had returned, and all had been 
satisfactorily understood, she was still by fits and starts 
meditating on the subject. 

We need scarcely say how groundless was her cha- 
grin. ‘The interruption, nothing more, accounted for 
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the momentary shade of annoyance on Simon's brow ; 
and well accustomed to the style of his sister-in-law’s 
correspondence, as well as to the size of her capitals, 
the fresh specimen called for no comment. How 
should he know that she wanted to show, more. than 
all besides, more even than her graceful penmanship, 
her affection for the ‘‘ Dearest Agatha’ to whom the 
note was written ? 7 


Left at length to himself, Simon breathed a sigh of 


relief. 

It was not that he objected to conversation, even to 
such lively chatter as Constance’s, if she would have 
been content to prattle herself, and would not have 
compelled him to bear a part, whether hé would or no, 

She plied him too continuously, and he felt that. if 
he committed himself to one rejoinder, it did but open 
the way for a dozen more attacks. 

This to a man just awakened out of a long slum- 
brous lethargy, and scarcely yet sure of the ground 
whereon he stood, was bewildering. 

All his thoughts were now so novel and so strange, 
that, since he was not a person accustomed to dwelling 
deeply on subjects, he found difficulty in mastering 
them. He could scarcely realize the life upon whose 
threshold he stood. It seemed easy—it seemed pleas- 
ant ; he hoped he should be found equal to it—do bet- 
ter in it than in that which he had left behind. He 
liked all he had seen ; he would not even recognize the 
presence of his brother’s widow and her child as a 
disturbing influence. No, he argued; if there was 
some ill, some trifling inconvenience attached to their 
residence, there was much counterbalancing good. 

Alone, he would assuredly have been dull. . The lit- 


tle one especially was an addition ; he had sent 


t for her 
in the dusk, and had amused her for nearly an hour 
before dinner : and further, he could not but perceive 
that order and discipline were maintained within and 


without the place to an extent that it was but too pro- 


bable he, single-handed, would have been unable to en- 
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force. To Constance this must be due, and. he was 
the last person to underrate his obligations to her. 

She had, indeed, got the Manor up to a pitch of per- 
fection before his approach which was creditable to all 
' concerned. Never had it looked more beautiful, 
more luxuriant—since her ‘‘ What would your master 
say to this?’’ or ‘‘ Don’t let your master have to speak 
about that,’’ had not once failed in their effect. 

She was quite sure that nothing escaped Simon— 
convinced that he was passing his own observations, 
drinking in all that wenton. And the less of his opin- 
ions she was able to gather, the more value she set 
upon them. 

“But I must not throw myself too much in his 
way,'’’ she shrewdly discovered: ‘‘I have told him 
where I'am to be found when he wants me ;: and noth- 
ing plagues a man more than being followed about. 
If he seeks me out, I will make it pleasant for him to 
the very best of my power—I will encourage him to 
come again, and again, and again ; but I will never go 
after him. No, indeed, monsieur,, I know better! 
Well, I daresay we shall get. on capitally by and by ; 
but at present—’’ She sighed; and the same reflec- 
tion in substance passing through his mind at the same 
moment, he sighed also. 

“teh present ny hardly knew how to Aer each other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TWILIGHT IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


‘©? Twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame.”’ 


ERY particular, and somewhat tiresome to boot, 
was Bertie Manners as to all arrangements for his 
first shooting-day with his cousin. 

At Lutteridge he and Jem often shot—Constance 
herself bringing out their lunch in her pony-carriage, 
and carrying back as much of the spoil as had fallen to 
the guns ere she came. But shooting over the manor 
in that free and easy way—letting off birds by way of 
not killing down the game, and taking pot-shots on the 
sly, since there was no one by to see—was a different 
thing to going out in state with the proprietor, and feel- 
ing conscious that every manceuvre would be under 
the eye of a practised sportsman. He, as well as they, 
had been heard of by repute; and it behooved the 
lads, for the credit of their name, not to be outdone. 

Much sensible advice was therefore lavished on Jem, 
little by-counsels about hen-birds and the like, which, 
though delivered by the elder brother, were, in truth, 
only needed by him. Jem would have scorned to have 
shot down a single hen-pheasant more during his cous- 
in’s absence than in his presence. 

Bertie’s toilet was, moreover, elaborate ; and as he 
descended to the breakfast-table in all points ac- 
coutred, he was perhaps, in his secret heart, not dis- 
pleased to note his brother’s inferiority. 
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He must affect, however, to be so. ‘‘ Have you 
nothing but that to put on >”? he remarked, stopping 
short in his walk up the room. 

The “‘ that’’ referred to was a short, tight, ragged 
jacket, tinged with drops from the mouth of many a 
hare, and dear to the owner as a part of himself. 

*“Nothing but what ?’’ said he. He did not even 
look up, but continued eating. 

““Well!’’ rejoined his brother. ‘‘ Well!’’ added 
he, after a pause, during which he had walked up to 
Jem, walked round him, and surveyed him from head 
to foot. Then he turned to the others, ‘‘ Ought he to 
be allowed to go out like this ?”’ 

““Why not ?’”’ said Jem, finding all eyes upon him, 
*“ Why on earth not ?”’ added he, getting flustered. 

When it was explained to him— My jacket ?’’ 
cried he. ‘‘ What is the matter with my jacket? I 
have no other. I go out in this every day.”’ 

“ But perhaps, as you are going to Lutteridge,”’ sug- 
gested his mother, pleasantly, ‘‘ I think, dear Jem, you 
might make some change. You are not to be alone, 
you know. I should not quite like your cousin to see 
you dressed so.”’ 

“But it’s my shooting-jacket,’’ expostulated her 
son. ‘‘I could not shoot in any other jacket. I al- 
ways go out in this. You see me in it every day.” 

“Simon does not see you in it every day.’’ 

ne He will though—at least whenever I shoot with 
him.’ 

“ You might change for this once, my dear.’ 

*“Change to what, mamma? I have ete to 
change to. I have never had any other. I would not 
have another for the world. I have shot in this ever 
since I’ve had a gun.’ 

So I should imagine,”’ said Bertie, dryly. 

“Imagine! Why ?”’ 

“Tt is no wonder that you have grown out of 
ae 

“What does it matter if I have grown out of it? 
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The arms are all right. I hate things that get in the 
way.’ 

“Your pocket is torn.’ 

‘‘What does it matter if it is torn? It can be 
mended _to- “morrow. It will hold my things right 
enough for to-day.” 

Very few things ‘‘ mattered’’ in. Jem’s opinion. « It 
mattered if the sport was bad, or if Bertie cheated him, 
as I am sorry to say he sometimes did, as to the dogs 
he got ; but if he were fairly used, and let alone, and 
provided he could kill his birds—for that, after all, 
was the great thing—it mattered not to him whether 
the day were good or bad, whether he were wet or 
dry, in company or alone. He could not understand a 
fuss about clothes. What were clothes? When his 
torn pocket was spoken of, he looked down at the 
place and patted it. So long as it held his cutty-pipe, 
his tobacco, and his match-box, it was immaterial to 
him whether it had a piece hanging down by the side 
or not. 

‘‘T suppose the maids can mend it,”’ 2 ine amep eed. 
“It will do for to-day.”’ 

He was as much in awe of his cousin as were any of 
them, but he felt sure Simon would not judge him by 
such appearances. ‘‘ He is not the man to care for 
that sort of thing,’’ said Jem, simply. 

‘* How can you tell that ?’’ said his brother... ‘‘ He 
is just the fellow to surprise us all some of these days. 
But, however, have your own way; luckily, no one 
else is to be there,’ 

Breakfast concluded, the two hurried off, They 
were anxious not to be late, not to keep their host 
waiting ; and Bertie, who was usually, nay, as invaria- 
bly behindhand as was his brother, was now the one to 
inquire the time most frequently as ‘they ran up through 
the woods from the boat-house. 

It was too much trouble of course to take out his 
own watch, but he could refer to Jem ; and by Jem it 
was only two minutes after the appointed hour when 
_they reached the kennels. 


‘ 
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Simon was there before them, but not, as they had 
pictured him, coolly superintending operations. He 
looked hurried and worried, yet gave the boys a more 
hearty, an infinitely less ceremonious greeting than 
they had yet received from him, 

““ Awfully glad you have brought that dog. We are 
two short, as it turns out. Can’t think how it has hap- 
pened.’’ He was evidently accustomed to having diffi- 
culties smoothed before him when he went on the war- 
' path ; to having obstacles thought of and put out of 
the way ; every evil contingency guarded against, and 
emergency prepared for. 

The stolid face of the head-keeper, as he repeated ~ 
without variation the statement which he had _ first 
made, and which he considered unanswerable, was irri- 
tating to a man who was used to having his own way ; 
and it said something for our soldier that he merely 
showed, and did not give vent to, his annoyance. 

Even after this was explained, they did not start. 

There was a hitch, the plain truth being that Col- 
onel Lutteridge was obliged to be told where he was to 
go. Hehad already been coached up on the subject, 
but he had got confused, was nervous, and had for- 
gotten. The-keepers were pretending to help, deliver- 
ing audible asides, contradicting each other, but at the 
same time uniting in exposing their master’s ignorance, 
and letting the young gentlemen see how he was re- 
duced to entire reliance on them. 

'The'situation would have grown to be awkward had 
it not been for the straightforward Jem Manners, who, 
directly he understood what was going forward, turned 
to his cousin and said right out, ‘‘ I say, we had better 
show you when to begin, hadn’t we ?”’ 

- Bertie might frown, but it was plain that the knot 
was thus cut ; and the proposal being gladly accepted, 
it was soon obvious to Constance, by the joyous clamor 
set up among the. dogs who were ‘starting, and_ by the 
disappointed yelps and whines of those left behind, 
that the coast was clear. ‘The sport was excellent, the 
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birds lying close, and making short flights. The day, 
too, was dry and fine, with scarce a breath stirring, so 
that the party stayed out late, and did not arrive at 
Wancote till the light was nearly gone. On such field- 
days Sir John consented to dine an hour later. It was 
but for a short time in the year, and there were not 
many days, even in September and October, when the 
request was made. ¥ 

Only Hester was in the large fire-lit drawing-room 
when Bertie ushered in his guest, and Hester’s trepida- 
tion was awakened anew when she found that she was 
thus, for the second time, singled out to be alone with 
the formidable visitor ; for no sooner had her brother 
opened the door, than, muttering something about 
finding out what room Colonel Lutteridge was to have, 

' he immediately disappeared, to seek the glass of beer 
which a long day in the woods made imperative. 

It had already been offered to his cousin, but had 
been declined with a curtness which made him fancy it 
despised. 

It was not; Simon was merely hopirg that his 
avowal of not drinking beer would not be construed 
into the possession of a liver complaint. He was 
thinking of this as he entered the drawing-room, un- 
willingly, afraid of a circle, and disinclined for femi- 
nine questions and cross-questions, 

He was very well satisfied as to his day ; but even 
the knowledge that he had both shot well and walked 
well was not sufficient stimulus to provoke him to say 
so. He hated to speak while others listened ; it was 
said of him that with but one auditor no one knew 
better what to say. 

‘“No one here but you!’’ he began, in the tone 
which the walk of the day before entitled him to. 
‘* When I first came in, I fancied the room was full of © 
people. I saw all sorts of shadowy figures in the twi- 
light.”’ 

a The discovery that the figures had been phantoms of 
the imagination produced a sudden alertness in the 
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step which had before been reluctant, and he came up 
to the only lady present, looking very handsome and 
pleasant indeed. 

““T am afraid every one is gone to dress,’’ said she. 
““I—I think you are late. But some one said— 
Agatha said—dinner is to be late. We were to wait 
for you.”’ 

““That was very kind. We certainly are late.”’ 

“Will you have some tea?’’ inquired the little 
maiden, supposing that she ought to ask, but hoping 
devoutly that he would say ‘‘ No.”’ 

She knew it was cold and weak, a watered pot, 
abomination of abominations ; and he was sure to like ~ 
it strong. 

But how tiresome of the boys to come in just when 
her sisters had not been gone up-stairs above five min- ~ 
utes ; five minutes sooner, and: she would have been 
let alone, left to the bliss of finishing her book, her de- 
lightful all-absorbing book, in peace. She was so 
comfortable—did so hate the interruption. For any 
cause it would have been distasteful to have to put 
down ‘‘ The Children of the New Forest,’’ just at the 
moment when Edward and Patience were having their 
final interview before the separation ; but to have to 
quit the company of such a pair of lovers for that of an 
ordinary everyday visitor—or at least one who was 
likely to become so—was trying in the extreme. She 
was a little shy, and a little out of humor, but naturally 
the latter mood did not appear: still her ‘‘ Will you 
have some tea ?’’ spoken by instinct, was not perhaps 
all that it ought to have been in politeness. 

““Let me help myself,’’ replied her cousin, sitting 
down by her side at the little table in the corner of the 
room, on the long settee which ran round it. She had 
been curled up beneath the corner window to catch the 
last glimmer of light, and accordingly here she was 
now caught and hedged in. ‘‘ What are you read- 
“ine?” 

t The most delightful book there ever was,’’ said! , 
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Hester, with a smile, which was for the book, not for 
him. ‘‘ Are you looking for a cup? I saw some— 
’ somewhere—’’ Even yet she was hardly awake; her 
mind hardly followed her words. 

‘‘ Don’t let me disturb you,’’ said he, kindly. ‘‘ I 
know what it is. I used to be desperately fond of a 
story book. You go on with what you are doing, and 
I will look after myself.’’ 

But this was too much: she was alive at last to the 
discourtesy of her demeanor, when she perceived him 
endeavoring to pour tea’ from a teapot from which 
every drop had been drained. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry. The kettle, please,’’ cried 
she. She had been spoken to about her tea-making 
only that-afternoon. Every one had complained of in- 
attention to their likings and dislikings ; and albeit 
just promoted to the office, there had been a threat of 
taking it from her. How she wished it had been, if 
not for ever, at least for that afternoon. he: kettle 
was her last hope: it looked so large and trustworthy. 
that she thought the water in it must still be hot, even 
though the lamp had been put out; but All conjectures 
on that head were soon at an end, since it became evi- 
dent, by the way it rose when grasped by her cousin's 
hand, that the kettle too was empty. 

“Tt was papa,”’ 
hardly ever takes tea in the afternoon, but to-day he 
had a-great breakfast-cup—look, there it is! He 
called for all I had left ; and I did not think that any 
of you would be home in time. But please let me 
pass ; I will ring, and we shall have more in a minute,’”’ 

“Thanks. I'd rather not.’’ 

She sat down again hastily, uncertain what to do, 

‘“‘T frightened you ?’’ said Simon. 

““Ghno. But Iam sure I ought to ring. Mamma 
would be so vexed, and it was my fault.’’ 

““ Not at all, Wehad no right to expect any at this 


hour ; and if I had not been thirsty I should not haye 


‘wanted it. Have you any milk ?”’ 


said Hester, ‘‘ He never—that is, 
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There-is cream.’’ Z : 

She poured it out, cool and bubbling, into the cup, 
relieved to have the difficulty over, and with evident 
satisfaction inquired if he liked it. Was it good? 

Very good, he said; he had not tasted anything so 
good for a long time. 

“*T am so glad.’”’ 

Bertie, entering by the dining-room door, caught the 
last sentences. ‘‘ Oh, tea,’’ he said. ‘‘ None for me, 
thank you, Hester; I have had beer. Is it really fit 
to drink, what you have there? If it is, it must be 
something uncommon.’’ 

~The smile of one, and the blush of the other, were 
alike lost on him: he passed on to the fireplace, 
where his eye had caught his name outside some let- 
ters, and with these he was soon engrossed.. It seemed 
long to him ere he looked round again, but he was con- 
scious that the voices had not ceased in the interval. 
‘* You shall come, I promise,’’ his cousin was saying, 
when at length he returned to the outer world. 

‘‘What is Hester making you promise ?’’ inquired 
her brother. 

‘‘T did not make him,’’ said Hester, hastily. ‘I 
only said I would like it.’’ 

“It? What?’’ pursued Bertie, with an air that 
said, ‘‘ Whatever ‘it’ may be, it can have nothing to 
do with me; I am not responsible for the nonsense of 
such a child.” 

No time, however, was given for explanations: the 
words had scarcely passed his lips ere the door at the 
far end of the room opened, and. down came Agatha 
in her evening dress, flowers in her hair and bosom, 
and a roll of music in her hand. 

‘* Agatha! What is the meaning of this? What 
are you down at this unearthly hour for ?’’ demanded 
Bertie, as Agatha, looking charming, came forward to 


shake hands with her cousin. ‘‘ Do you know what 


7 


o'clock it is ?’’ continued he. 


ail 


“‘T had a song to’practise, and the library is a diffi- 
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cult room to sing in; so I like to come here, when 
there is no one to be disturbed by me. How late you 
allare! I heard you come in ‘long ago! Hester, how 
are you still here?’’ added Miss Manners, rather 
coldly. 

‘The second gong has not sounded, Agatha.” 

‘‘ There itis now. You had better be quick,’’ 

‘*So I shall—when I go; but I don’t want to go 
yet. It is much pleasanter here. Why should people 
always be hurried away to dress when they don’t want 
to got ?’’ said Hester, plaintively. 

‘You will be late,” replied her sister, turning away. 
She could not understand Simon’s sitting down 
again, after he had risen to greet her; she thought he 
ought at once, on her giving so broad a hint, to have 
apologized for his negligence, and made off. 

Instead of this he resumed his seat by her sister ; 
and Hetty, now emboldened by numbers, began. to 
show herself in her true colors—as perverse a little 
witch as any to be found out of fairy land. 

Afterwards she alleged that she could not have 
passed, without forcing her cousin to stand aside ; he 
had fairly put her into the corner, and it would have 
been rude to ask him to rise. 

‘* But what were you doing to get wedged into that 
corner?’ demanded Agatha. 

She was very cross with Hester, and took her to 
task roundly, when it was found that the three who 
had despised her exhortations actually did in the end 
prove defaulters. 

‘““ Hester would not stir, though I told her,’’ she 
announced to the rest of the party, assembled and wait- 
ing ; ‘‘ I knew how it would be.’’ 

Simon was at the drawing-room door, when he heard 


a light sound, and saw a thing like a bird skim down | 


the staircase and fly towards him. ‘“‘ “Do you. want to 
come in under my wing ?”’ he said; “‘it is a pity Ber- 
tie is not here too.’’ But they ot te that it would - 


not do to wait, and entered with deprecating smiles si" 
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which did not go any way towards soothing the feel- 
ings of the one most aggrieved. As soon as she co 
she took her sister to task, as we have said. 

“* Perfect nonsense, Hester. You could have gone, 
had you chosen. What did it signify whether the oth- 
ers went or not? It was not for you to keep them.”’ 

““I did not keep them. How could JZ keep any- 
body?’ It was Hester’s whim occasionally to be over- 
modest, and her tone was now meant to express, 
“Such a thing as I !”’ 

*“You should have gone, and they would have fol- 
lowed. It was for you to make the move. Nothing 
kept you but idleness ; you would finish your wretched 


“*My novel? I had not read a word for half an 
hour !’’ 

““What were you doing then ?”’ 

‘* Talking.”’ 

“You kept them all. As you sat still, Simon 
thought he must. I daresay he did not care to stay at 
all, but you sat on and on—I thought you would never 
go. ? 

The truth was, Agatha had found the party unman- 
ageable. Bertie, on purpose to show that he was not 
to be ordered by an elder sister, had taken out his let- 
ters again, and re-read them, before her face. Hester 
had set herself to argue the point, enjoying a tilt in 
which her ready tongue enabled her invariably to come 
off the victor. And Simon, on his part, had chosen to 
be amused by the skirmishing ; he was passively on the 
side of the majority, diverted by the smart repartees of 
the sisters, and not aware, as Bertie and Hester were, 
what the red spot on the cheek of his eldest cousin 
meant, 

All this incensed the correct and decorous Agatha. 
*“‘T cannot think how you could have behaved so, 
she now cried, having had much ado to keep her tem- 
per under, and carry on the jesting in presence of the 
Sb thers. “‘T am sure mamma would not have liked it 
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at all. Although he is a relation, you should remem- 
ber that as yet he knows nothing whatever about us, 
and he may fancy all sorts of absurd things from what 
you said to-day.”’ 

‘* Because we laughed at you !”’ 

‘‘Tt was only you who laughed—you should not 
say ‘we.’ I thought it very ridiculous, and unkind 
too.”’ 

‘You looked so solemn, who could have helped it? 
You ought to have joined in the joke.’’ 

_** Joke! There was no joke,”’ angrily. ““ You 
were giggling at nothing.’’ 
“We were giggling at you.”’ 

‘“You ought to be ashamed to say so if you were. 
Such a thing to do! No well-bred person would ever 
think of doing such a thing.”’ 

‘“* Agatha, how can you be such a goose ?”’ 

‘*You know if I were to tell mamma that nothing 
would vex her more. How was Simon to know that 
you were only teasing when you looked quite grave, 
doing all you could to put me in an absurd light ?”’ 

“You did still more yourself.”’ 

_ “What do you mean ?”’ 

““You went preaching on, with a red face, and as 
solemn as a judge, when you saw that we were all 
laughing. You have no idea what a figure you 
cut.” 

“* Hester, you are perfectly vulgar.” 

** What is all this about ?’’ cried Hester “at last. 
‘** What has brought about this rhodomontade? I was 
late for dinner—so were we all, by the way ; Bertie was 
not down till after we had gone in, though I alone am 
to bear the brunt: well, have I never been late for 
dinner in my life before? Surely if mamma lets me 
off, you need not follow me about to say disagreeable 
things !’’ 

“You know very well that was not what we were 
speaking of just now ; it was the way you behaved Me 
the drawing-room that was the worst.”’ : a 
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-“* You made the other a peg to hang. your lecture 
upon. Well, I have had enough on either head.’’ 

“You don’t want me to speak to mamma ?” 

This told. 

“If you will promise not to do it again,’’ continued 
Agatha, ‘“I will not say anything, but really it is not 
nice. Before Simon, too, of all people. Why, yester- 
day you pretended to be quite afraid of him !”’ 

““Pretended! I was. 

““T am sure you were not to-day.”’ 

““Well, no,’’ said Hester, thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t 
know that Iam now. I begin to think that I rather 
like him. Even when I am afraid of him I don’t want 
him away. You see we had quite a long bit of walk 
alone together yesterday—for Jem had to take the dogs 
along the road, and we went through the woods—and 
he was so nice, he told me so many things. I think I 
could get on with him very well if all of you were 
away.’ 

““ Absurd !’’ exclaimed her sister, the ‘‘ all of you’’ 
grating on her ear; she would even have preferred a 
personal accusation to being thrown into such a con- 
temptuous ‘‘all of you ;’’ ‘‘he is not an ogre to eat you 
up !”’ she added, grandly. ‘‘ The truth is, there has 
been such a fuss made about his being silent, that you 
exaggerated it until you imagined he would not say a 
word like other people.’’ 

““ Neither he does, when other people are by. You 
need to be just you and him together.’”’ 

“*You don’t expect him to talk toa child like you 
when he has any one else to talk to !”’ 

‘‘You don’t understand,’’ muttered Hester, hope- 
lessly. 
“You fancy that he is easy only with you,’’ said 
Agatha, whose turn it now was for scorn, ‘‘ whereas he 
is the same with every one of us. He was quite talka- 
tive to me when we were by the piano in the evening, 

nd I daresay he was the same to Jane. You think 
too much of yourself, Hester.”’ 
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In another part of the house an admonition some- 
thing similar was also being given. 

The two sons were smoking in the gun-room before 
bed-time. 2 

“ T should take care what I said to Simon if I were 


you,”’ observed Bertie. “‘ It was rather cool your tell- 
ing him we had better show the way on his own 
ground.”’ 


‘* How could he know ?” 

‘‘ He had his own men to tell him ; it was no busi- 
ness of ours. Oh, of course there was no harm in it, 
only it might have looked as if we were taking the lead 
—some fellows would not have liked it. I don’t know 
that he minded, but he might have taken you up Hees 
cious short.’ 

** We should never have got off if I had not.”’ 

‘*Oh, Iknow. I was glad you did. I only meant 
for another time. I was uncommonly glad you had 
said it, since it did no harm; and I say, what an ass 
that Butte did make of himself! As if we don’t 
know a long way better than he does where the birds 
are! But what I meant was, take care not to go too 
far—don’t do it again. Now that he has been out 
once, he will think he knows all about it.’ 

““ He won’t, though.”’ 

‘‘ Let him find that out for himself.” 

‘*T think he is a nice fellow,’’ said Jem. . 

**Give me a light, will you? Oh, nice enough, I 
daresay ; but he is awfully hard to get on with. I 
hate a fellow who won’t open his mouth.”’ 

‘“He is going to -have an otter pack here next 
week.”’ 

““Good luck! You don’t say so !”’ 

‘*T think it will be Wednesday.”’ 

*“ Wednesday ? That will do very well. We have 
nothing on for Wednesday. Did he ask us ?”’ 

““Ask us! Of course. He spoke as if we were 
coming at least—or I did. It is all one.’ 

“‘ That’s what I tell you,’’ said as jaye down 
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his pipe. ‘“‘ That’s just the sort of thing you do! 
Why could you not have kept quiet, and let him say 
a z 

““He did say it; we both said it. Of course he 
never thought of anything else.”’ 

_ “It would have been so easy just to have held your 
tongue !”’ 

“Oh, shut up,’’—the only expression of annoyance 
Jem knew. ‘‘I tell you it was all right,’’ he added, 
sulkily. 

** Just the sort of stupid thing—’’ 

“No stupid thing at all. He was as pleased as he 
could be. I showed him where we found the old one, 
and told him about the hunts last year. He was as in- 
terested as possible. As if we needed to be asked to 
go, when any one can go !”’ 

““Go with the tag-rag and bobtail, of course.”’ 

“Well, I’d far rather go with the tag-rag and bob- 
tail. If you don’t think we had invitation enough, let 
us join in at the start, and papa and the girls can go to 
the house.’’ 

This he knew would, in his own parlance, draw his 
brother, 

Bertie wondered what good that was to do—whether 
it was more fit for his father and sisters to go toa 
house unasked than for them ; finally told his brother 
frankly that he was a young cub, and ought to go to 
school to mend his manners. 


CHAPTER VIL: 


SIMON GOES HIS OWN WAY. 


‘Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 
Of little worth ; an idler in the best. 
Tf author of no mischief, and some good, 
He seeks his proper happiness by means 
That may advance, and cannot hinder thine. 
Nor though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 
Account him an encumbrance to the state.” 
—CowPrr. 


LTHOUGH Colonel Lutteridge had neither the 
talents nor the temper which common opinion 
credited him with, he was not by any means wanting in 
strength of character, and was to the full as self-reliant 
as even the world accounted him to be. 

He had no love of power, but he would still less have 
liked himself to be under authority : he could not awe 
his subordinates out of pursuing their own courses, but 
none ever presumed to interfere with his. If he per- 
mitted each to go his own way, he at least allowed 
none to cross their colonel’s path. He exacted for 
himself the liberty he granted others. 

What he chose to do, he did; where he pleased to | 
go, he went. He was neither in the habit of asking 
advice nor sympathy ; and as he had scarcely ever in 
his life been required to give an account of himself, it 
was unlikely that he should begin to do s6 in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, and to a person who had 
no claim to expect so much. 
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Accordingly, Constance found herself wnaccounta- 
bly baffled in the plan she had laid down for ruling her 
brother-in-law with a charmed rod. 

She used to flutter out of the porch when he was 
seen coming up the avenue, bring him his letters, and 
entreat that they might be read by her boudoir fire. 
She would set. Ellen to watch for his return, till the 
poor child was sick of her unrewarded task ; what 
pleasure was it to her to detect her uncle’s figure 
among the laurels, when it was but the signal for her 
being hustled out of the way herself before he came 
in? 

True she was allowed to appear for half an hour be- 
fore dinner, and even to sit up to it occasionally, at 
Simon’s intercession ; but Constance permitted no one 
to be present during the cosey twilight hour, which was 
her chief opportunity of ingratiating herself with her 
brother-in-law. At no other time in the day could she 
catch him, and as time advanced he was not often in 
at this. 

He began to understand the manceuvre, and quietly, 
as was his wont, undid it; he came in late, and went 
straight to his dressing-room. 

He now began to have engagements, duties of one 
sort or another ; and it was only by her being told that 
a horse oracarriage had been ordered at such and such 
a time, or to meet such and suchatrain, that she would 
-be informed that he had gone off for the day. 

Of course it was all as it should be. When, on his 
first arrival, she had felt herself compelled to ‘suggest 
—as faintly as possible, but still she had spoken the 
words—that she and her children should seek an asy- 
lum elsewhere, he had replied by an earnest protesta- 
tion that, at any rate for the present, no change should 
be made. 

She was, as both knew—with the beste of a pal- 
try two hundred a year, which barely sufficed to dress 
herself and Ellen—dependent on Simon. He had 
been sent for to his brother’s death-bed, when he had 
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voluntarily taken upon himself to be her support ; and 
looking on her son as his heir-presumptive, he had un- 
dertaken his expenses entirely. 

He was not prepared, at any rate until he had 
thought the matter over, to make new arrangements. 
He had settled in his mind the question of a separate 
establishment, and found it easier, so long as Con- 
‘stance remained inoffensive, and there were no disturb- 
ing element introduced into the household, to continue 
things as they were. 

He could not-even bind himself to live regularly at 
Lutteridge, since he was uncertain what kind of life it 
might prove to be: and were he, after turning away the 
widow and her children, to discover that it was uncon- 
genial to _him, he would be shown to have done a fool- 
ish thing. 

But in giving her his renewed assurance that she 
might still look on the Manor as her home, he had 
added a word which should have been regarded as a 
command, had she had the sense to see it so. His 
gentle, ‘‘ We shall both go our own way,’’ should have . 
been interpreted into, ‘‘I shall not meddle with you, 4 
but you had best not meddie with me.”’ 

Since he found, however, that she did not take the 
hint, as any one better acquainted with the speaker ; 
would have done—that she was perpetually fidgeting ; 

-- round him with interrogations, and finding out about | 
him from the servants—he simply said less, and acted ) 
more independently than ever. 

He was not to be coerced. 

She did her best, was always cheerful—since men, 
she knew, liked cheerful people—invariably prettily 
dressed to catch his eye, kind and thoughtful to engage 
his gratitude. 

Any little service which he asked her to perform was 
rendered with effusion, and he heard of it a dozen 
times before it was done with. 

Any subject likely to interest him was dwelt on, and 
he was felled with his own schemes. 
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Outwardly they got on very well, but she had no 
real influence ; and as to her exercising the surveil- 
lance she had at one time anticipated, it proved to be 
the veriest mirage. 

When Wancote was the theme, Constance shone. 
All the girls were praised, Agatha more than any. 
Agatha was ¢he one, the flower of the flock, the Miss 
Manners par excellenee—did he not think so? Did he 
not agree with her? Stupid man, then ; he must have 
no eyes. 

All the time she thought him wondrous sly. 

She did not think him in love, he was not inter- 
ested enough, not impatient enough, not often enough ~ 
at the house for that ; but she suspected him of a little 
dissimulation, and dissimulation on such a point meant 
something. 

He mentioned that he had been at Wancote, if 
asked, and he did so unconcernedly ; but she got little 
else out of him. 

She never knew, for instance, that he had learned 
. his way to the sisters’ morning-room, and had spent 
one whole wet afternoon there. 

His uncle and aunt had left that morning for a short 
stay away from home, and the young people had had a 
merry time of it. Agatha had played waltzes, and 
Jane had boiled the kettle, and Jem had burned his 
face over the toast—and they had all frolicked to- 
gether, even Bertie condescending to join in the fun. 

Bertie thought it rather fine on the whole, since his 
cousin was there, and since that sort of thing had been 
_ the fashion of late; and he went round with the 
scones, and ate Jem’s toast, quite good-naturedly for 
so great a man. 

Hester sat on the rug with Jem, helping him, and 
scorching her own chubby cheeks; but even Agatha 
could not chide Hester’s mirth when she was so gay 
herself, 

The otter-hunt, which had been put off for a week, 
was again fixed on, and all were engaged to come, and 
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were invited by their cousin to ‘dine at the Manor the 


night before. ‘‘ We shall have a lot of people in the 
house,’’ he said,.‘‘ and Constance will send Agatha a 
note to-night.’* He had learnt to call them by their 


names by this time ; and since all was to be done with 


such propriety, Agatha was graciously pleased to sig- 


nify that they would go. 

Only a few of the more ardent feminine spirits were 
disappointed to hear during the dinner that unfortu- 
nately the hunt for the next morning had been ar- 
ranged to take place where carriages could not follow. - 

Captain Cotterill was exceedingly sorry—he had mis- 
understood ; but on the following day, on Thursday, if 
any of the ladies present would honor him with their 
presence, he would be at their service ; and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lutteridge would chaperon all who stood in need 
of a duenna, He was extremely sorry, he hoped no 
one was disappointed ; and on Thursday they would 
have a regular show day. 

A suggestion was now, however, made by the host. 
He understood that there were excellent walkers 
among the ladies present.: since carriages could not 
follow, what was to prevent their doing Captain Cot- 
terill the honor of going on foot ? 


In all probability they would enjoy much more of the * 


sport ; and the weather was all that could be desired. 

Constance was appealed to, and she made no objec- 
tion ; she was not the one to make an objection to any 
scheme; and in the present case, if a party could be 
made up, she professed herself ready to join it. 

‘Speak to them, then,’’ said her brother-in-law, 
aside. ‘‘ Get them to go if you can.”’ 

Constance nodded. ‘‘ Certainly; I will speak to 
Agatha, as soon as her song is finished.’’ In a few 
minutes she went obediently to the piano ; but Agatha 
attested afterwards that, so far from her understanding 
from Constance that their presence was really desired, 
an agreement, at Constance’s instance, had been en- 
tered into by both, to resist all entreaties. 


* 


- 
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Constance, she allowed, had at first certainly in- 
quired if Agatha wished to go. 

If Agatha did wish it, was really anxious about it, 
Constance would see what could be done ; but for her 
own part she did not altogether approve of the expedi- 
tion. She did not know where the hunt might go; it 
would be a scramble, the ground was very wet, and she 
did not think they would enjoy themselves. 

Agatha drew back, of course. 

To tell the truth, such expeditions were never much 
to Agatha’s taste: she liked a steady, straightforward 
walk, drive, or ride; she liked an evening of music 
and pictures. A drawing-room where there were no 
corners, where the people grouped around a centre 
ottoman and sofas, and where no one had a chance of 
saying a word unobserved, was what she approved of. 
She had an indefinable dislike to nondescript forms of 
entertainment, at which, in spite of her youth, she was 
out of her element. 

There was no buoyancy, no mischief, in Agatha, and 
she could not endure the latter quality in others. 

She was only too glad to be let off “‘a mad esca- 
pade,’’ as she truthfully assured Constance. The two 
heads were some time over their confabulation, and, 
in the meantime, another was going on at the other 
end of the room. Colonel Lutteridge was leaning 
over the sofa on which sat his youngest cousin. 
~ “*Vou see I have not forgotten my promise, Hes- 
ter 

‘Oh no, you have done all you could. I am so 


“Sorry? Why? Do you not want to come after 


“Indeed I do. But I am afraid I shall not be 
allowed. I don’t think Agatha cares about it herself.’’ 

‘* Well, but if Agatha does not care, why should that 
keep you and Jane? Constance will take. care of 
you.” 

“Tf Agatha will let us go?’’ 
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He began to perceive. 

“‘Ts Agatha left in charge ?’’ he said. 

‘*Oh, yes. Oh, I do want to go so very much ; I 
do think Agatha might allow us just for once. It is 
the walking after the hounds that I should like; I 
should not care nearly so much about going if I were 
to be boxed up in a carriage.” 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said Simon, thoughtfully. 
‘‘ There is no possible reason against it. You have 
been before ?”’ 

‘‘ Ves, with papa, often. And I know if papa were 
here I could get leave; but I have no one now to 
speak for me,’’ added she, with childish despair. 

“T will speak for you. I will do better than that, 
Hester. I will manage that you shall come. Leave it 
to me: I can’t have you cheated after making a prom- 
ise, can I ?’’ 

“* Now then,’’ said Colonel Lutteridge, aloud, *‘ how 
is it to be? Who is going to volunteer? Now, Con- 
stance, we are all looking to you.”’ 

** We have settled it,’’ replied she, gayly. ‘“‘ Agatha 
and I have decided, and we are going to keep our de- 
cision a secret. No one is to know anything about it 


to-night.”’ 

a ery astute indeed,’’ said Captain Cotterill, who 
did not care two straws whether they came or not, and 
who wahted to be off to bed, in preparation for the 
early start. ‘‘ Very good idea, that. We will be discre- 
tion itself, and not tempt you.”’ 

“And we will say ‘ Good-by,’ and give you no 
opportunity.’’ Accordingly ‘‘ Good-by, Good-by,’’ 
went the round, and Hester found her cousin’s inquir- 
ing eyes seeking hers for direction, ere she had any 
further directions to give. She shook her head. He 

- smiled reassuringly, and disappeared. 

‘“ Tsay, Bertie, don’t fail to bring your party to-mor- 
row,’’ said Simon a few minutes afterwards in the | 
hall.. ‘‘ Hester wants to come, and I promised her 
that she should.”’ 
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““ Well, why shouldn’t she ?”’ 

*““ They are trying to knock it on the head, Con- 
stance and Agatha between them. I can manage Con- 
stance, if you can Agatha.’’ 

He knew the weak point in Bertie’s nature, and put 
his finger upon it. 

Manage Agatha? By Jove, he'd like to see Agatha 
manage fzm/ ‘*‘ It’s just like some of her nonsense,’’ 
said he; ‘‘she never cares for these sort of things, 
and she is always trying to put her foot in them. 
What business is it of hers who goes? No one asks 
her to go, unless she likes? Why should not the oth- 
ers have their way too? Agatha is always wanting to 
domineer over everybody.”’ 

To this Simon listened gravely.. He thought it very 
likely, but he thought none the worse of Agatha for it ; 
he only felt that for once he should like to balk the 
young lady. 

** Jane is under her thumb,’’ continued Bertie, as 
they stood together waiting for the sisters to come 
down-stairs. ‘‘ She will say she does not care to go 
either, if Agatha tells her. But Hester shall come if 
she wants to come. I suppose she is sure to want, 
too.”’ 

‘* That she is, but she thinks she is not going to get 
the chance.”’ 

set lesee to it,” 

“Do. Mind you do. I'll put it right with Con- 
stance. And be sure that you are not later than half- 
past six. We must be off by seven, sharp.”’ 

Bertie knew better than to repeat a word of this. 
On the homeward drive he smoked a long cigar out- 
side, and when the carriage stopped, he allowed Jem to 
hand his sisters out and follow them into the house be- 
fore giving the coachman orders to be round at six 
precisely, the following morning. Had Agatha heard, 
she might have remonstrated against having horses out, 
considering that he and Jem only were going—might 
have suggested that they could run down the slope, 
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cross the river, and go up to the Manor in a quarter of 
an hour; and had he not intended to take Hetty, so 
they would have done. 

But Bertie’s ideas of propriety, which occasionally 
bordered on the ridiculous, were of service to his sis- 
ter in this instance. He intended both to save her 
extra fatigue and to enable her to appear suitably at 
the rendezvous. 

Therefore, although he could have overborne Aga-. 
tha, and silenced her on the matter, he preferred not 
to make it a matter of contention ; he did not wish to 
be asked questions which might, so he said to himself, 
entail fibs. He listened to his eldest sister’s ‘‘ None 
of ws ate going, Bertie,’’ with due submission, and | 
turned away his eyes from Hester’s wistful glances. 

But no sooner had all gone to their rooms, than she 
heard a low tap at her door, and there stood her cham- 
pion, enjoying the situation. 

‘“Look here, you’re to go. Don’t say a word to 
either of them, for there will only be a fuss, and I 
should think I have as good a right as Agatha has to 
know what papa and mamma would like. You be 
ready at six, and I'll come for you.’’ ; 

“Oh, Bertie! Bertie! Stop!’ 

*“ Well?’ said Bertie, who was turning away, well 
pleased with his own gumption. ‘“‘ What now? It’s 
all settled.”’ 

** Oh, but there’s Constance, too. What will Con- 
stance say? Does she know I’m coming, and does 
Simon? Won't they think it odd ?’’ 

‘Simon? Not he. It was he who put me up to it. 
And he said he would put it right with Constance, and 
make her go too.’ 

‘Did he? Oh, how kind of him, how good of him, 
how delightful of him, Bertie! And oh, Bertie, thank 
you for coming ; you ‘have been very, very kind too.”’ 

‘* T will say, Het, you are worth doing a thing for; 
you always make the most of it.’ 

‘«T shall make the raost of this. But do stop a mo- 
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ment, Bertie; what was it I wanted to say?» Oh, I 
know. How am I to wake in the morning ?”’ 

““ Tell your maid to call you, of course.’’ 

** But she has gone to bed—they all have—mamma 
_ never allows us to keep them up.~ You forget how late 
it is. Nearly twelve. Oh dear! How shall I ever 
get to know the time ?’”’ cried Hester, disturbed in the 
midst of her delight. ‘‘ The clock is in their room,’’ 
looking at the door which opened into her sisters’ 
larger apartment. 

“And you can’t fetch it? Well, no, it wouldn’t 
do. That Agatha is as cunning as a fox. I could 
lend you my watch, but it wouldn’t wake you; it 
would do no good. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. Per- 
kins is to call us ; I’ll tell him to rap at your door—’”’ 

““ That would never do.”’ 

"ee ven Ill send’ Jem.” 

’ His room was next Jem’s; and as it never occurred 
to either of them that Bertie could by any possibility 
have come himself, the idea of Jem was grateful to 
both. 
_ “Pl go and tell him now,’’ continued Bertie, gently 
closing the door, and stealing off down the passage 
with the trepidation of a conspirator, in spite of his 
bravado. 

Too much excited to feel fatigue, and aware that 
there would be barely time for all she had to do in the 
morning, Hester now began cautiously taking out the 
hat, frock, gloves, and boots she would require to put 
on for the hunt. 

The hazard of the enterprise, we must confess, in- 
creased its attractions. The consciousness that long 
before her Mentor was awake or stirring she would be 
far beyond recall, in the midst of the wild scene her 
fancy kept ever before her, intoxicated her youthful 
blood, 

Perhaps she did not herself suspect how much the 
glory of the enterprise was enhanced by the fact that 
she was eluding Agatha and aided by Simon. She was, 
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as we know, a naughty puss, and as full of tricks as a 
monkey ; but the time had not yet come to show what 
metal underlay such surface ; it is the best fruits that 
need the hottest sun. 

Sleep, Hetty thought, she could not. She tossed 
and turned, fevered by the prospect before her, heard 
the large clock in the gallery boom out ‘‘ One,’’ and 
thought she had been half the night awake. But the 
truth was she fell into a sound slumber almost imme- 
diately afterwards, which lasted till she was aroused at 
daybreak by a candle flashing in her eyes, and by Jem’s 
urgent whispers to get up and make no noise. 

‘J was afraid they would hear me,’ he said. 
‘“ You were having such a good sleep it was a shame 
to poke you up; but you'll have to look sharp, Het, 
for you have only twenty minutes. It is twenty to 
six now.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear. I will be as quick as ever I can—’”’ 

‘* Never mind if we do keep the carriage five min- 
utes or so. Only the quicker we are off, it’s the safer, 
you know.”’ . 

He had brought her his own cup of tea, Bertie hay- 
ing, of course, forgotten to tell Perkins there were 
three to be provided for; and as he stood at the bot- 
tom of the bed, shivering and rubbing his eyes, and 
not at all certain what sort of day it was going to be, 
both he and He$ter felt their courage and inclination 
for the adventure a degree damped. 

However, when she had drunk the warm beverage, 
and had plunged her burning face into water, and had 
got over the first throes of awakening, the tumultuous 
delight of the evening before was again astir in her 
bosom. She would not now have had her compact 
with her brother cancelled for the world. This, truth 
to tell, had been her first waking desire, and Jem’s 
protestations that all he could say about the day was 
that it was not raining, and it was too dark to tell 
more, had not tended to rekindle her ardor. 

Once the flame caught, however, it lit up and burned 
quickly. 


— 
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She slipped noiselessly from wardrobe to mirror ; 
her dress, a trim dark serge, was well looped up ; her 
stout boots were laced tightly and tidily on ; and her 
hair was knotted and bundled away under a close-fit- 
ting, jaunty little hat. Had not the hair by nature 
been glossy, curly, and bright, it would have been a 
spectacle, for she was not accustomed to doing it up 
herself, and in her haste was even less fitted for the 
task than at another time she might have been ; but 
as it was, it rippled about, and ran over her neck and 
brow in so pretty a fashion that even Bertie, when ap- 
pealed to, could find no fault. 

*“You do very well,’’ he said. ‘‘ That’s the right 
sort of gown. Let me look at your boots.”’ 

These were also passed, and by that time Jem had 
appeared. Poor Jem! He had felt the loss of his 
tea, but he never spoke of it, and he did not even ask 
for more, as he might have done. He did not think 
of things—unless they were for other people. 

He was several minutes later in appearing than the 
other two were, and they were seated in the wagonette 
ere he ran out, all eager animation now, in the ragged 
jacket—which had, by the way, been mended, but was 
scarcely improved by the process—while on his head 
the oldest cap he could select from the crowd on the 
hat-stand was pulled down over his left ear. 

' ** What a fright Jem always is!’’ said his brother, 
turning round from the box-seat, where he was already 
perched, the reins in his hand—Jem had darted into 
the house again for something—“* it’s of no use speak- 
ing to him, he is always the same.”’ 

He himself was as nicely got up in the rough as one 
need wish to be ; and he thought that he and Hester, 
without any further addition to their party, would have 
been presentable on the occasion. However, as he 
said, it was of no use speaking; and luckily, he for 
once acted on the sentiment. 

‘‘T wish we were off !’’ cried Hetty, intent on that 


alone. 
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‘“* Oh, we shall do very well. It is only three min- 
utes past the hour now, and we did not reckon on get- 
ting off before five minutes past. Look alive, Jem !”’ 

“Do, Jem, come! I am sureI heard a window 
open,’’ from Hester. She was shivering in the cold 
air, the particularly chilly atmosphere of breaking 
dawn. a 

‘Eh? Allright,’’ responded Jem. ‘‘ Only went 
‘to get arug. It zs cold,’’ getting under it himself, as 
he huddled it round his sister. ‘‘ All right now,’’ to 
Bertie, who, enveloped from head to foot in his com- 
fortable overcoat, cast an eye of contempt on the shab- 
by covering. 

_ ‘*They ought to have some new carriage-rugs,’’ he 

‘made a mental note, but outwardly he only observed, 
‘*Shut the door, Perkins,’’ to the sleepy footman, 
who, now that he was awake and up, half hoped to be 
allowed ‘to attend the party. ‘‘ And I say,’’ turning 
the horses slowly round, ‘‘ we shall put up at the 
Manor, so let Miss Manners know not to expect us till 
she sees us. Will that do, Hetty ?’’ added he, with 
art audible chuckle, whereof both groom and footman 
understood the meaning perfectly. It was to hima 
rare feat to score off his sister thus. 

As the carriage turned, and the horses set off at a 
brisk trot over the gravel, the noise they made at such 
an hour seemed startling and unearthly. The still 
house, with its windows shuttered and doors closed, 
the solemn silence over all the land, gave to the rattle 
of their wheels a defiant, indecorous sound. Rooks 
flew in and out among the trees in much concern. 
Here and there a heron started from the marsh, and 
the flap of its wings arose by the roadside. The sun 
crept*up in a faint pale glow on the eastern horizon. 
More and more distinct grew the landscape, and pearly 
mists spread themselves, and vanished into air above 
the woods. 

No mistake now about the day. It was all that 
could be wished, more than had been hoped for. A 
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bank of light feathery clouds just veiled its brightness, 
and the heavy dew which glittered on the grass fore- 
told heat. 

The party were in excellent time ; some had arrived 
before them, but many more came after. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the feelings of 
all than to find their cousin at the hall door, avowedly 
looking for their wagonette, to be brought by him 
to the dining-room, and seated at his own end of the 
table. He took Jem by the arm, as he gently pushed 
him into his seat, with an extra ‘‘ Glad to see you, 
old fellow ;’’ he extolled Bertie for the masterly man- 
ner in which he had executed his part of the bargain, 
and he looked into Hester’s face with a smile. 

Then Constance was sent for. He had not been re- 
miss—he had made her understand that she must go ; 
and she had, as she invariably did, acceded immedi- 
ately to a command taking the form of a request. 
‘“Oh dear, yes. He might depend onher. What fun 
to cheat Agatha !”’ 

But nevertheless she was not quite sure whether 
more were intended than met the ear. He had said 
that possibly Jane, and certainly Hester, would come. 
Could it be Jane, then ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WALKING AFTER THE OTTER-HOUNDS. 


‘«Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 
Curl me about, ye gadding vines ; 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too ; 
And, courteous briars, nail me through.’”’ 
—MARVELL. 


NE point was clear—she was not going to put her- 
self about for Hester. : 

She durst not play Jane false ; but when a peep from 
behind her window-blind, as wheels were heard ap- 
proaching by the Wancote entrance, assured her that 
it was only Hetty’s black hat which surmounted the old 
wrapper, she laughed to herself, and popped back into 
bed again. 

She thought that Simon had inclined to gratify Hes- 
ter’s whim out of the general wish to oblige which all 
now ascribed to him, and that he had no idea that 
such an act would annoy Agatha. But knowing Aga- 
tha as she did, Constance laughed long and heartily. 

It diverted her to the last degree to think how, sup- 
posing there were nothing even but cousinly friend- 
liness between the two, he must unwittingly have 
offended against it. And supposing there were, or 
were ever to be anything more ? 

It was very funny, and she enjoyed her joke all the 
more thoroughly that she could have her laugh out 
among the comfortable sheets, and had not to rise and 
dress for her 7é/e of duenna, one which was never to 
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her taste, and which. under such circumstances, would 
have been doubly repugnant. 

As for little Hester, why should the child not go and 
enjoy herself? She was quite glad Hester should 
have the treat, and thought all the better of her for 
having shown spirit enough to brave her all-powerful 
sister, and come in spite of her ; but it would be sheer 
nonsense to trouble herself in the matter. 

As to breaking faith with Simon, that was easily ar- 
ranged. Her maid was sent down with apologies, and 
explanations that her mistress had a headache, was un- 
able to rise, and had begged not to be disturbed. If 
any of the ladies had come, she hoped they would 
kindly excuse her, and would not mind going without 
her. 

Thus at the expense of only a few ‘‘ white lies,”’ 
which were not only fabricated in presence of the 
woman who knew them to be such, but were again 
palmed off by her, at her mistress’s desire, on Colonel 
Lutteridge, Constance secured her morning. 

Her only fear was lest Hester’s heart should fail. 
Hester, she opined, was a shrewd little thing; and if 
she had come relying on the support and countenance 
of her cousin, she might, on receiving the excuse, draw 
back from the expedition also. 

This would not do. She could not have Hester at 
home and have to practise headache all the morning. 
She wanted to be about, bustling hither and thither ; 
had notes to write; a new riding-habit to try on; 
above all, a call to make, which could only be made 
that forenoon. 

It was this call, more than anything beside, that had 
with her damned the otter-hunt from the first. 

Constance, ever alive to self, had, immediately she 
found that it lay between paying a civility to Lady 
Westmacott and the minor affair of pleasing the girls, 
resolved on her course. Lady Westamacott, with 
whom she chose to fancy herself a favorite, and who, 
little.aware of her real character, spoke of her as a 
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charming creature, and accepted her attentions gra- 
ciously, was about to leave England, and Constance’s 
only opportunity of conveying to her certain informa- 
tion which might be useful on her travels was on this 
identical Wednesday. Lady Westmacott was to leave 
by the afternoon train. 

On one point, however, justice must be done her. 

She was regardless of truth, and careless as to her 
breach of faith, but she was not to blame concerning 
Hester personally ; she was not putting her cousin 
into a position she would herself have shrunk from. 
She was not, as we know, particular ; and if there was 
no harm in a thing, no positive, tangible, ostensible 
harra, she cared little for appearances. She would 
merely have forced herself to go with either of the 
other sisters because evasion would have been useless ; 
they would have remained behind too. But she did 
not imagine that Hester would be so absurd—the idea 
was in her eyes simply absurd—and the event proved 
her to be right. 

Hester never thought of it; and although she 
sought her eldest brother’s eye immediately the mes- 
sage was received, she was prepared to combat scru- 
ples, not to suggest them. 

Bertie was known to be scrupulous, and accordingly 
she half expected him to raise a difficulty. He did 
not. 

‘“ Constance not going ?’’ was all he said. ‘‘ Well, 
never mind, Het ; you keep by me as long as you can, 
and then you can hang on to Jem.”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort,’’ said his cousin. ‘‘ Hester 
shall be under my charge, and you two have your 
sport, and don’t think more about her. Constance 
ought to have said so before,’’ he added, his tone be- 
traying annoyance. ‘‘I suppose there is no harm in 
her going, though ?’’ aside to Bertie. 

Bertie vowed there was not ; again protested his in- 
tention of burdening himself with the care of her—at 
any rate, as long as he could—and had a comfortable 
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certainty that when he should find her in the way, she 
would have her cousin to fall back upon. 

“‘ After all, people must please themselves,’’ ob- 
served Simon more cheerfully. ‘‘ Now, Hester, do 
you see, I have got you to look after, and am respon- 
sible for delivering you up safe and sound at the end 
of the day. If you get tired, or think you have had 
enough of it, you have nothing to do but to tell me, 
and I will find means to send you home. Now, I sup- 
pose, we are all ready. I don’t know when I have seen 
a finer day, Cotterill.’’ 

*“ Capital. Excellent. Now,’’ said Cotterill, with a 
pleasant air of deference, ‘“ where would youlike us to 
try first? Round the lake ?’’ 

““ Just where you please.. They say the lake is as 
good a place as any. Are the dogs in front ?”’ 

They. were waiting outside, some eight or ten couple 
of wiry, true-bred otter-hounds, clustering round the 
whip, and emitting little ejaculatory yelps of anticipa- 
tion and pleasure. 

‘* Nice-looking set, eh ?’’ said Cotterill, eying them 
with pride. 

He had not long been master, and was rather pleased 
with his position, his pink suit, and his horn, They 
became him, he thought, very well. 

He was an airy little fellow, with a pale face, anda 
fragile form that gave no indications of the amount of 
work it was proved capable of going through. 

‘* Nice-looking, eh? Don’t you think so?’’ he said. 
. ‘‘ Hie, then—Scurry, Diver, Wanderer, Rally, Screech, 
—hie-up ! hie-up !_ _Whoo—oo—oo—oop !’’ 

A crowd of people had collected in the background, 
armed with sticks, and eager for the sport. Every 
sort of rough fantastic garb was there, from the 
baggy, shapeless, but whole and decent suit of the far- 
mer, to the keeper’s cast-off velveteens, seeing their 
last days on the keeper’s boy. All stood waiting for 
the move, and, after the usual delays, it began with a 
general skirmish round the lake. 


> 
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Expectations were of course immediate, and false 
alarms rife even from the start. 

‘This is all foolery,’’ said young Manners to 
young Parker ; ‘‘ Cotterill knows that as well as we 
do. There are the whole lot off after a hare !’’ ~ 

Off they were, bustling, pushing, and jumping the 
underwood ; back they all came again, no whit the 
wiser. ; i 

Another hare, and the same result. ‘ ‘i 

Little groups trotted about, and posted themselves 
at different stations of presumable merit, the more 
ardent following closely behind the huntsman’s ‘‘ Yo- 
ho la! For—ard! for—ard!’’ and themselves stir- 
ring up the bushes on the banks. Thewary, meanwhile, 
lit their pipes and bided their time. 

To them even, however, there was in due course 
communicated a thrill of excitement. An otter had 
been seen, or it was thought it had been seen ; it had 
taken to the water, and had swum to the island: The 
next intimation was that it had turned a point, and 
had entered the mouth of a slovenly streamlet which 
fed the lake from the upper end. ‘Two distinct par- 
ties were formed, and both had seen the otter. It 
was plain that though Cotterill had an ear for all, he 
believed none. ~He listened, questioned, and shook 
his head, made a feint of pursuing up the streamlet, 
but would not be troubled to take boat for the island. « 

Meantime Hester walked and stood between her eldest 
brother and her cousin. So far,so long as nothing 
else allured him from her side, Bertie was quite atten- 
tive. Two or three neighboring squires were of their 
party, and they were occasionally joined by the mas- 
ter, but at this juncture she saw nothing of Jem. Jem 
was not needed, and accordingly was not there; with 
his unsightly cap well down over his ear, he was the 
life of the rabble, the leader of every forlorn hope, the 
discoverer of otters’ heads in every blackened stump 
and stone. 


‘‘ This is all very nice,’’ said Lutteridge, waking up 
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_~ suddenly, ‘‘ but if is not otter-hunting. Cotterill, let 
us take to the river.’’ . DA 

Every one but he knew why Cotterill had not taken 
to the river long before, that the master was but pay- 
ing the compliment which was supposed due to the lit- 
tle lake in front of the Manor, in searching its banks, 
because once, years before, an otter had been killed 

-there. Ever after, when hounds were in the neighbor- 
hood, they were supposed to make a-raid at some time 
or other on the Jake ; and going from Lutteridge itself, 
Cotterill imagined he could do no less than begin with 
Ss 

He now gave the recall joyously, and all made off to 
the river. They were to pursue up the other side, and 
it was this which had prevented carriages following, as 
there was no road near. 

When they arrived at the boat-house they found the, 
Wancote boats had been brought over to aid the 
transit," and it was accordingly soon effected. The 
boats were of fair size and well packed. 

In the last were the master, the two elderly squires, 
Colonel Lutteridge, and Miss Manners. They pushed 
out into the cool misty flood, with the hounds frolick- 
ing round the stern; some of the younger ones at- 
tempting to lay their paws on the sides, while the older 
and calmer, disdaining such child’s play, merely raised 
an eye from time to time to see that all was well, as 
they swam steadily behind. 

‘“* Are you still good for the walk ?’’ inquired Cot- 
terill, as he handed Hester out. ‘‘I presume we are 
in your own grounds now; would you— Down, sir! 
down ! get down, I say !’’ to the hounds, who were 

~ now, with dripping coats, sprawling all over him in 
their affection. ‘‘ Would you like to be rowed upa 
little way ?’”’ suggested the little man, kindly. ‘‘ You 
could see a good deal, at least if you keep up with us, 
and there is a boat going. Only you will have to keep 
mid-stream.’’ 

She would not hear of it. 
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Accordingly off they all set up the river. At first 
with no more success than had attended their onset on 
the lake. A mile or so was passed, and there was still 
the same halting, indecision, uncertainty, and disap- 


pointment. 6 
Suddenly breaks out one prolonged CLY ev} whoa; 

00o—oo—oo !’’ ‘‘ Boo—oo—oo—oo !’’ goes another 

and another. At last every hound isin it. ‘‘ By 


Jove, they are off at last!’’ cries Bertie Manners, 
and, throwing aside his cigar, he dashes to the front. 
Cotterill, in his excitement, is almost dancing there 
already ; languid energies are revived, as if a new 
breath of life had been poured into them ; all discon- 
tent is at an end, and every nerve is strained to keep 
up with the pace at which the hounds have now 
started. 

Somewhere about the centre of the crowd Lutteridge 
hurried his charge along. ‘To each of his steps she 
took one and a half, until at length, as in his eagerness 
the strides grew longer and longer, even that accom- 
paniment proving impracticable, her dignity fairly gave 
way, and she broke into a run, or rather a series of 
short runs, with intervals of walking, during which she 
fell visibly behind. 

Both were too full of the sport to think or care. 

‘‘ How beautiful it is! How glorious it is !’’ broke 
out Hester once, when. a sudden opening in front 
showed the scene ‘along the banks of the smoothly-roll- 
ing stream, over which the mists were breaking in the 
sunlight. “«Tisten to that deep note! ‘That is old 
Lottery, I am sure—the one that followed us so— 
close—behind—the—’’ 

“Don’t talk, Hester. Save all your breath now.’’ 

She trotted along in silence. 

*“We are keeping up famously,’’ said Simon, afte 
some minutes, looking over his shoulder; ‘‘ there are 
numbers behind. How are you holding out ?”” 

““Oh, I have not begun to think of ‘holding out’ 
yet. 9 
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** Quick here !’’ said he, hustling her over a fence— 
he almost lifted her, but she did not notice it. ‘‘ Now 
then, Hester, across the field. Do you see that point 
up there? If we make straight for it, and they don’t 
find before we come up with them, we shall be in the 
very first ranks,’’ 

Hilesee;’” ; 

‘“‘ You are getting out of breath. You won’t manage 
it, Ifear.’’ 

“Tt is only—going—uphill.’’ 

Uphill, however, they must go; and although the 
pace was slackened, she was obliged, after another few 
minutes, to acknowledge that she could not keep it up. 

** Don’t wait for me. Go on—do go on. I won't 
be waited for.’’ 

‘* No one is waiting for you. You can walk as well 
as the best of us. There is really no hurry,’’—philo- 
sophically surveying several who were now passing them 
on the way. ‘‘ Let them go,’’ said Simon, with excel- 
lent contempt. ‘‘ They will only have to stand still 
afterwards !”’ 

** No, they won’t. Don’t you see? Look below— 
they are gaining on us.”’ 

_ He came to a full stop. ‘‘I intend to remain 
heres + 

She looked thunderstruck. ; 

‘* Here! We shall see nothing !—we shall be left 
behind altogether! Oh, why here?’’ cried Hester, 
clasping her hands with mingled entreaty and despair. 

‘* Where, then ?”’ 

‘* Anywhere but here. Rather up there at the wall. 
But why should we stop at all ?’’ 

‘True ; we will go on, now that you are all right 
again.”’ : 

She understood. It was on her account, it was out 
of sheer consideration for her, that he had tricked her 
thus into a halt. But how ill-timed was the kindness ! 
What could it matter, she argued, now that her heart 
beat less violently, since she was going downhill again 
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with comparative ease—what could it signify if she 
had been a little out of breath? And that minute’s 
pause had cost them the loss of their position ; they 
might be still fairly well up, but they could not head 
the little band below, as she had hoped.to do. 

In the heat of the moment, and in her mental strife 
betwixt gratitude and indignation, all fear of Simon 
vanished. cn ; 

She who had considered, on her first walk with him, 
that nothing would ever induce her to take a fence in 
his presence, now hopped over them like a bird, and 
her artless expressions of delight, when another short- 
cut enabled them, after all, to obtain the coveted post 
in the van, were unchecked by any doubts as to his 
sympathy. He was as proud as she. 

The hounds were still giving tongue steadily—an- 
other half mile, another mile was passed, and at length 
some of the less sturdy were fain to lag behind. 

Gradually the single huntress present felt herself 
dropping back also. She struggled bravely, would not 
own to weariness, and alleged that, were the pace a lit- 
tle less severe, she could hold out yet awhile. She 
could walk, but she could not run; and, unfortu- 
nately, many besides herself were obliged to take an 
occasional trot. 

Again she begged to be left to take her chance. 
Cotterill assured everybody that it could not go on 
much longer ; the otter was being repéatedly sighted, 
and at any moment the chase might cease. 

_ Then they might return for her, affirmed Hester ; or 
if not, there was old Mr. Parker far behind—he was 
evidently not coming much further, she would fall back 
and keep in his company. To this even Jem yielded. 
He had walked with her, on her other side, since the 
second cut across had brought her to the front, and 
had pushed her along by the elbow in a way that was 
excruciatingly uncomfortable, but which she could not 
induce him to believe she would be better without. | 

It was a relief when he ran on, suggesting that he 
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| would send back old Hutchin, their own old forester, 


to take Hester home, if she chose to leave off alto- 
gether. He would tell Hutchin to be in the way, and 
she could signal to him if he was wanted at any mo- 
ment. 

““ Never mind about Hester at all,’’ bellowed back 
his cousin. ‘‘ Run on, old fellow! Don’t miss the 
death !’’ 

“IT am keeping you, now,’’ said Hester, sadly. 
“Tt is a pity I came.”’ 

** Indeed it is not,’’ said Simon, patting her shoul- 
der kindly. ‘‘ It is anything but a pity. You are the 
best little walker in the world, and ought not to have 
been left behind to-day, whoever was. Hester, I had 
no idea girls could walk like this.”’ 

‘* Like this! And I have spoilt all your sport !’’ 

**Do TI look as if you had spoilt my sport? I say! 
What’s that? They are at fault! Upon my word 
they are! Don’t hurry—take it easy—take it easy— 
we shall be up with them after all.’’ 

‘*No; they are off again, harder than ever !’’ 

‘What a despairing voice! Hester, if you speak 
like that, I shall turn myself back into the ogre 
again !’’ 

There had been a laugh over this, on the wet day at 
Wancote—over Jem and Hester’s walk, which had 
frightened them both out of their wits—none of the 
older trio, of course, being supposed to have partici- 
pated in their feelings. 

He, too, had confessed. He had owned that he had 
not supposed his youngest cousin to be within three 
years of her age, and there had been a great jubilee of 
mirth over this at the little sister’s expense. She 
had blushed afterwards at the recollection, being mor- 
tified, as was natural, and had resolved to show herself 
a very prude on every possible occasion. 

But the feeling died away when alone with Simon ; 
it was only in the presence of the others, under their 
smiles, that she resented the little fatherly airs which 
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he almost from the first assumed towards her. Even 
when he went a step further she took it in good part, 
so long as they were by themselves ; he might tease, 
provided no one were at hand to hear. 

This exactly suited Simon, who hated to be heard. 
~- He had taken a liking to the little thing who was so 
easily moved to smiles and tears, who was merry, 
vexed, dignified, and babyish, all in half-a dozen min- 
utes. 

He could not now let her dwell on the idea which 
was tormenting her—on the misery of feeling herself 
in the way. 

‘*T say, Hester, what will Agatha think of all this ?’’ © 

‘“ Agatha? Why, what made you think of Aga- 
tha ?”’ 

‘* Because I have a great respect for Agatha. Con- 
stance tells me that she is a very remarkable person. 
And I have no doubt,”’ slyly, ‘‘ that she understands 
the art of keeping younger sisters in order.”’ 

‘* She does not always understand the art of finding 
them,’’ said Hetty, with a joyful laugh. ‘‘ Did Bertie 
tell you how we came away to-day ?”’ 

‘“No, but I guessed. You stole off while they were 
all asleep. Was that it? Fie, Hester. I think you 
must be a very naughty little girl! I would not have 
believed it of you, Hester. Now you have got your 
feet wet, and your clothes torn, and your hair disor- 
dered ! Let me take a look at you. Yes, it is just as I 
thought. By this time, if you had stayed at home and 
had risen at a proper hour, you wou!d have been sit- 
ting at your nursery breakfast—’’ . 

** With my pinafore on !”’ 

“With your pinafore on. With your hair nicely 
brushed back behind your ears, and a blue ribbon tied 
round your waist. Then your nurse would have 
brought in a bowl of warm bread and milk, and you 
would have had your own silver spoon given you to eat 
it with. You see I know all about it. That is what 
my other little niece is doing at this moment.”’ 
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““T am not your niece.”’ 

““You are my cousin, are you? Oh !''—a pause. 
“You are not quite so young as Ellen, then? How 
many years are there between you and her ?”’ 

“* Nearly as many as between you and me.’’ 

*“So? Iam a sort of father to you then, am I ?” 

“A sort of father? Yes. Only a sort of father, 
mind. You are not to punish me, nor to-scold me, 
nor to say ‘ No’ to me, whatever I want.’’ 

“On those conditions you shall be a sort of child to 
me. You are not to be scolded, nor to be punished, 
nor to say * No’ to whatever I bid you.”’ 

Still the otter was not found. 

The otter was there, beyond doubt, and on and on 
the pursuers went, but imperceptibly they had fallen 
into a steady march, and there was none of the wild 
enthusiasm of the outset. Another quarter of an hour 
went by. The dogs began to drop off, and, to the un- 
speakable disgust of all, at length their music alto- 
gether ceased. The hunt came to a standstill ; strag- 
glers made their way down the banks, and up again, 
and heated faces and mud-girt figures gathered in gen- 
eral consternation. 

Jem, wet to the waist, burst through the thicket, 
close to where his cousin and sister stood. Whatever 
it was to others, it was a moment of triumph to her, 
She was there’; many had fallen away, and there were 
others still to be seen in the distance, coming after, 
but far behind ; but she had not given in. She could 
not but feel-a glow of complacency, and the general 
disappointment scarcely extended to her breast. 

““It is very vexatious,’’ said Cotterill’s cheerful 
voice. ‘‘ What do you think? Shall we try further, 
or go to the stream ?”’ 

**T should not go further, I think,’’ said Colonel 
Lutteridge, to whom the appeal was made. 

“The stream is always a good place,’ 
Jem. 
‘* Anything you please. Shall I turn them, then? 


? 


subjoined 
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It seems a pity; they are still snuffing about. Sup- 
pose we wait a minute. I will go on, and see what our 
whip thinks.’’ 

‘‘T say,’’ said Bertie to his brother, aside, ‘* how 
did we come to lose the brute ?’ 

‘* Oh, he wasn’t half pressed.”’ 

‘‘ Cotterill doesn’t know his business. Parker is 
disgusted. Think of our going no harder than that : 
we have regularly crawled over the last half mile. 
Holloa!’’ shouted Bertie, suddenly. ‘‘ They are off 
again! By Jove! HE’S HERE!!” 

Both dashed forward, Lutteridge after them. There 
was a splash, a worry in the water, and the thing was 
done. 

The otter had risen to the surface, and had been 
strangled almost before he had been seen. One good 
dog had done the job, as the rest were moving on to 
Cotterill’s chirrup forward, and only the three cousins 
saw the end. 

Great was Hester’s relief to have it so; the boughs 
hid the scene from her, and as it had been the only 
part of the day she had secretly dreaded, she was well 
pleased to have it over. 

The head and pads duly cut off, ‘* Now then,’’ said 
the master, with renewed spirit, ‘‘ where next ?”’ 

‘The stream,’’ said Jem, in an undertone. 

““ The stream,’’ said his brother, aloud. 

No voice being raised in opposition, whatever may 
have been secret desires to the contrary, to the stream 
they all turned. 

The walking was now rougher than any they had yet 
gone through. The brushwoud was one thick tangle, 
and every attempt at a footpath lost itself in the sur- 
rounding woods. 

Several who thought they had had enough slipped 
away unperceived, and there were plenty of opportuni- 
ties for Hester to have returned had she been so dis- 


posed. But her blood was up, and she scorned the 


idea. Go back now? No, indeed. As long as they 


aa 
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walked she would walk’; none of them were inclined 
to go fast, and she was more fit for steady lengthy ex- 
ertion than she had been an hour before. 

Her cousin laughed and backed her up. She had 
been in at the death, he averred, and must not tarnish 
her reputation by fighting shy of the end of the 
hunt. 

It must of necessity be short. The day was already 
far advanced, and little more could be done. 

In another half hour, ‘‘ Do you know how long we 
have been at it?’ he cried. ‘‘ Four hours and a half ! 
What is Cotterill thinking of? Every otter is in its 
den and asleep by this time !”’ 

““ If you please, sir,’’ said a groom, coming up, ‘‘ we 
had orders to send the break and the wagonette to 
Barley Hill, in case Miss or any of the gentlemen 
would like to drive back. ‘They are there now, sir.’’ 

““Ah! a good idea. Let the gentlemen know, 
Dick. ‘Miss’ won’t be sorry at all, I should say,’’ 
giving her his hand over a ditch. ‘‘ Poor little 
“Miss !’ she has done her very best. Upon my word 
Z am tired. I am grateful to Constance. She has 
done the right thing this time.’’ : 

But ere they could reach the carriages they were 
caught in a shower, and had to shelter in a deserted 
cottage half-way down to the meeting place. 

** Vou were left rather in the lurch to-day, Hester ?’’ 
said Simon, who had been wondering what she had 
thought about it. ‘‘ Constance in sending the car- 
riages wished to make some atonement to you, I sup- 
pose.” 
me Not tome. She would not think about me.”’ 

“Why not ?”’ ' 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I don’t suppose she would.” 

‘* Don’t you think she treated you shabbily ?’”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Hester, truthfully, ‘‘ I think she did a 
little.’ Both knew how to interpret the headache, and 
made no pretence of belief in it. ‘‘ But then, you 
know,’’ added she, too happy not to be benevolent, 
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‘“she would think it was only me. Of course I could 
- not expect her to trouble herself about me.’ 

‘* You think she would not ?”’ 

**T am sure she would not. She doesn’t think any- 
thing of me, you know.’ 

‘*Oh, you are mistaken. She told me the other day 
that you were the clever one of the family.”’ 

‘* Just what I hate to be called.”’ aes 

‘What !’’ said Simon, opening his eyes. 

‘*Clever! The very thing of all others it is most 
disagreeable to have put down to you. If there is an 
ugly duck in any family—one of whom nothing else 
can be put forward—she is sure to be called ‘ clever.’ ”’ 

‘‘'Then I suppose,’’ said he, immensely amused, 
“that you are the ugly duck, or rather duckling. You 
are not quite a duck yet, Hester, though I own that 
you are growing. Let me see, I should not mind now 
people saying that I was clever. On the whole, I 
think it is a reputation that might be endured. Well, 
what now ?’’ added he, quickly, catching a sight of 
her face. ‘‘ What is that quizzical look for? ‘There 
is something passing through your mind which it 
would be more salutary than agreeable to my feelings 
to hear. Now then for it! Come, there is not a 
soul to tell, and I won’t bring you into a scrape, I 
swear.”’ 

“* Nonsense !”’ 

‘“ That was quite an Agatha’s ‘Nonsense!’ That 
should have been said ¢#o Hester—not dy Hester. 
But come, I must have the meaning of that look,’’ 

Whatever had been the meaning, it had vanished— 
nothing now remained of it; and in its place was a 
blush of confusion. 

‘“T don’t know—’’ Then she stopped. She could 
not with truth affirm that she did not know what he 
meant. 

‘You do not think me clever, eh?’’ said Simon, 
after a pause. 


He was exactly right. It was a discovery which, 
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when announced at home, had been received with de- 
rision ; and, in consequence, Hester had made a stand 
by it. She had been sure, certain, pertinacious in ad- 
hering to her opinion that their new cousin was not 
the brilliant light the others took him for. 

Clever or not, he had at any rate been’ quick enough 
in detecting something of the kind in her face, how- 
ever, and he was not to be put off, 

** Was that it ?”’ said he, sticking to his point. 

Still no reply. 

“Oh, don’t mind,’’ with rather a forced laugh. 
** Pluck up heart and have it out, Hester. You don’t 
think me clever enough to have ventured on such an 
observation ?”’ 

She was now crimson. 

‘*Am I not clever ?’’ said Simon, with mock pite- 
ousness. ‘* Well,’’ he added, presently, seeing it was 
hopeless to expect an answer, “‘ you have been hard 
upon me, I think. I merely said I could stand being 
called clever—observe, I laid not the slightest claim to 
being so ; and if ever a little malicious fiend got up 
and looked out of a pair of eyes, one did at that mo- 
ment out of yours, my cousin !”’ 

\ 
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CHAPTER IX, 


CAPTAIN COTTERILL DISCOVERS HESTER TO LE PRETTY. 


‘« A fair and meaning face, an eye of fire, 
That checked the bold, and made the free retire.”’ 
——CRABBE, 


HE carriages were duly found at Barley Hill, and 
were by no means an unwelcome sight even to the 
most vigorous of the otter-hunters. 

Although Hester was handed inside by her cousin, in- 
stead of up tothe box-seat beside him, as she had half 
expected to be, she was too tired and too happy to 
mind. Cotterill, who had entirely overlooked her on 
the previous evening, was astonished to find the face 
opposite him not only pretty, but brilliant with color, ’ 
and aglow with animation. He had admired the other 
sisters, Jane especially. Her quiet elegance struck 
him even more than Agatha’s beauty. He had thought : 
them both agreeable, but had not discovered until | 
their departure that there was a third Miss Manners 
in the room ; he had fancied the young lady in white 
belonged to another set of people. 

On her first appearance the next morning she had 
been colorless and silent. It was only as she fresh- 
ened with exercise, excitement, and the morning air, 
that he discovered she was worth looking at—founda ~ 
resemblance between her and Jane. 


wh 
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To be sure she was smaller, rounder, more youth- 
ful, and less coy ; she had not Jane’s air nor her dis- 
tinguishing grace, but she was pretty ; she was perhaps, 
in the mere countenance, handsomer than her sister. 
An opportunity for instituting a comparison occurred 
sooner than he had anticipated. 

Collected in the bow-window, and smiling down 
upon them as they drove past to the door, were other 
ladies besides their hostess. 

The two eldest Miss Mannerses had driven over, in 
their pretty hats and pelisses, dainty from head to 
foot, and with a pleasant security of welcome in their 
faces. 

This was the secret Constance had spoken of on the 
night before ; this was the agreement which she and 
Agatha had entered into, but which none of the gentle- 
men were to be informed of. It was to be quite a 
novelty. Constance’s suggestion that silence on the 
subject would not only protect them from further im- 
portunity, but would also make a charming surprise 
when the other pleasures of the morning had gone by, 
had completely satisfied Agatha. 

When, after all, Simon upset everything by his 
clumsiness, and told his sister-in-law that he and Ber- 
tie had made another arrangement, she was only half 
alarmed. 

She thought she could reckon on Agatha, and her 
curiosity did not do more than just rouse her to look 
out with momentary interest when the carriage drove 
up by the Wancote entrance. Very few other neigh- 
Lors came that way, and none were likely to have 
driven, since all the principal houses of the neighbor- 
hood lay on the other side of Lutteridge. 

When Hester alone was visible to the scrutiny of 
her cousin, Constance, as we know, had jumped back 
into bed with a laugh. 

When, shortly after twelve, Agatha and Jane ar- 
rived, true to their appointment, she received them 
with open arms at the front door. She had made her 
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call, and Lady Westmacott had been so kind, and so 
much obliged, and so entirely all that she had been 
expected to be, that Constance was quite in love with 
herself for the way she had managed. It was some- 
thing to have pleased Lady Westmacott ; it was noth- 
ing to have cheated Hester. 

‘‘T did just tell one little fib,’’ she confided, as she 
slipped her arm through Agatha’s, ascending the steps. 
‘“When Simon got quite teasing about my going I 
was obliged to call up a headache. I had promised 
you, had I not, dear? And we were .sworn to 
secrecy, so I could not divulge our plan. You would 
have thought me wicked, now, wouldn’t you, if you 
had-heard I had gone off with them after all? Well, 
you know, he would take no denial ; I suppose he had 
heard of my pedestrian feats, for he caught me on the 
stairs last night, and said I must go, and that some of - 
you were certainly coming. Of course I said ‘ yes,’ 
to pacify the man, although I was gute sure he was 
mistaken. Then this morning I sent down an apol- 
ogy.’’ 

** But where is Hester ?’’ inquired Agatha, evading 
giving her opinion of a line of conduct her conscience 
disapproved. ‘‘ I suppose she stayed with you ?’”’ she . 
added, a sudden dismay seizing her as she saw Hester 

nowhere. She had made sure either that both had 
gone or that both had stayed. When she saw Constance 
she was at once relieved on her sister’s account, con- 
vineed that where one was the other would also be 
found. Surely, surely Constance could not have been 
so regardless of appearances as to send the child alone 
with the hunt. 

Even Constance quailed for a moment before the 
eye turned upon her ; but she rallied, resolved at least 
not to show that she had done so. 

‘‘ Oh, we are all among friends,’’ she said, lightly. 
‘*Old Mr. Parker will take care of Hester; and she 
has Bertie and Jem as well. Simon, too—dear old 
fellow—is as good as a dozen chaperons. She will 
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come tono harm among them. I have been out my- 
self often when I was the only lady, and every one 
knew how it was to-day.’’ 

Agatha said nothing ; even Jane looked grave. 

“Tf she had disliked going, you know,’’ continued 
Constance, shabbily diverting the blame from herself, 
““she could have come up to me.”’ ‘ 

** Did you send for her ?”’ 

‘“Oh no, I did not interfere. You see I did not 
know what to do, they were off in such a hurry, be- 
fore I was half awake. It was all Simon’s fault for 
being so stupid. You must speak to Azm, Agatha, if 
you think my uncle and aunt would be displeased. 
Perhaps it would be better not to say anything to 
them, or’’—reading Agatha’s feelings aright at the 
suggestion—‘‘ if that would be improper, just tell them 
that it was alla mistake. Perhaps I had better be the 
one to make the apologies. When do they come 
home ?”’ 

They were expected that evening. ‘‘ Let me say 
how it was, then,’’ cried Constance. ‘‘ I would not 
have you, Agatha, blamed for the world. Simon and 
I—oh, and Bertie, for, after all, he was in the conspir- 


acy too—we must take each ashare. We must not 


let it fall on the poor little naughty monkey’s head 
alone, though we may administer a little private re- 
buke to her on our own account. Now does that sat- 
isfy you ?’’ 

It could not satisfy, but it could silence. 

Nothing could now exceed Constance’s complais- 
ance towards them ; and when Ellen came in dressed 
for company, the sisters could talk to her, and, endeav- 
oring to forget what it was awkward for the time to 
remember, laugh themselves into good-humor before 
the carriages drove up. 

It was hard upon Hester to have to appear at such 
amoment. Rosy and bright she could not but look ; 
but in all else she did not certainly contrast well with 
the other ladies. Her hair had long ago escaped its 
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bonds, and fell in long waving locks over her shoul- 
ders; her necktie was loose, her hat on one side, and 
her dress, which had been hastily let down to hidea 
muddy petticoat, only half did its office. 

Constance, however, flew to her. 

‘‘ You dear bad thing, what have you been about? 
Come, give an account of yourself. Captain Cotterill, 
we lay this at your door,’’ wishing to draw him for- 
ward. ‘‘ But I arraign Hester before the tribunal,’ 
taking her hand with a mock grimace. ‘‘ Now, Agatha 
and Jane, ye judges, what must be done to this 
offender, charged with high treason against your most 
august and righteous authority ?”’ 

“Lead the prisoner away, I should say,’ 
posed a voice from behind. 

‘“To what, most noble Colonel? Are’ you too 
sitting on this court-martial ?’’ Constance wheeled 
about to face her brother-in-law, still holding the cul- 
prit fast. ‘‘I should have thought,’’ she added, 
‘‘that your place were fitter before the bar than on the 
bench.”’ 

‘‘T humbly submit. Let us both depart, if not to 
bread and water, at least to water. Take her to your 
room, Constance,’’ he added, aside, ‘‘ and make her 
fit to appear before luncheon.’’ 

Accordingly a quarter of an hour elapsed before the 
party reassembled in the drawing-room. 

A few pretty frills and the deft fingers of a clever 

“inaid had trimmed Hetty up, so that she no longer, 
even in Agatha’s eyes, appeared unsightly ; and as she 
stole quietly in and began playing with Ellen in a cor- 
ner, she did not for the present drawn down the repri- 
mand which she was well aware hung over her head. 

When Simon came in, which was not for some minutes 
after, he looked at the two for a moment, and made as 
if he would have advanced towards them, but stopped 
short with a laugh, and addressed Agatha. 

‘‘ They make a nice little-pair, don’t they ?”’ 

66 Very. > 
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** You ap? Jane must come to- “morrow, ’ ’ continued 
her cousin, changing the subject. ‘‘If it is as fine a 
morning as this was, it will be delightful. And we 
will have luncheon brought with us, and make a day of 
it. ” 

Her face brightened. 

*“What do you say, Cotterill?’’ he went on. 
*“ How do you like the idea? When the hunt is over, 
instead of returning here for luncheon, we will drive 
further on, as far as we can, and turn the expedition 
into a picnic.’ 

** Charming !’’ said Cotterill, looking at Jane. 

““What we had to-day was hardly fit for ladies,’’ 
pursued he, confidentially. ‘‘It was uncommonly 
rough walking, but your sister stood it out magnifi- 
cently. I hope she will not be the worse for her exer- 
tions. Yow were wise not to attempt it; it was too 
much for a lady—altogether too much. ‘To-morrow, 
now—that is an excellent idea of Lutteridge’s.”’ 

So all thought. 

“‘We had a glorious start,’’ continued Cotterill ; 
‘“but we had one heavy shower, about an hour ago. 
By the way, Lutteridge, you had the best of it—you 
and Miss Manners finding such snug quarters in that 
old hut. 1 got drenched.”’ 

‘“Why did you not shelter there yourself, then ? 
You must have been close to us.”’ 

** Never saw you till it was over. We caught sight 
of you just as—”’ 

“Now, Agatha. That means Juncheon. Will you 
come?’ The first roll of the gong had hardly made 
itself heard, ere Simon offered his arm, and carried 
her off rather hastily, cutting short any further com- 
munications, whatever might have been their nature ; 
but she observed nothing—only felt pleased to be led 
to the dining-room by him and seated at his right 
hand. 

“* What waterspouts you have about here,’’ pursued 
Cotterill, seizing his opportunity, and following with 
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his fair companion close behind the other two. 
‘There is a deluge about your ears before you know 
where you are. Seems to have been a good deal of 
rain about everywhere lately, though.’’ 

He had not got beyond the rain before he had found 
places for them at the table ; but by the time all were 
seated he had thought of something more to say. 

‘‘T don’t suppose we shall have much snow this 
winter. They say these wet summers make wet win- 
ters. For my part, I like a wet winter ; don’t you ?’’ 

She assented—at least she thought she did ; even 
the pliable Jane could not be quite sure on such a 
question without more argument to hold by, more rea- 
son given why she should now like what she had hith- 
erto disliked. 3 

‘“ There’s nothing to be done in snow,’’ continued 
Cotterill, instructing her. ‘‘ You can’t hunt, or fish, 
or shoot, or anything in snow; and as for town, it is 
simply awful. Oh, there is nothing like a good open 
winter with lots of rain.’’ 

‘* He sticks to the rain,’’. muttered Héster, who, 
having no one to talk to—no one at least who cared 
about being talked to—by her side, could afford to lis- 
ten. ‘‘ He finds something more to say about it after 
every pause. How can Jane look so pleased, so in- 

___ terested ?. How can she bend her head like that toa 
man who talks about nothing but rain?’’ Then the 
little critic turned. the other way. ‘‘ And if Simon 
talked to me and looked at me as he is talking to Ag- 
atha and looking at her now, I should like as little to 
have anything to do with him. What a mouth, what 
an eye he has! He looks as hard as flint and as stiff 
asa poker. So! you are looking at me now, Colonel 
Lutteridge! Pray, what may that look mean? You 
have not said a word to me since 1 came in; but don’t 
suppose that I care for that. You may talk away to 
Agatha just as much as every you like, forme. What 
a wooden physiognomy! So that is the sort of face 
-Agatha gets, is it ?’’ 


rf 
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Apparently Agatha was content with the face. 

She thought her cousin more pleasant and animated 
than she had ever before seen him. .He was even 
talkative. True, every word he said might have been 
put into a trumpet and sounded aloud to the company, 
but then there was no need for it to have been any- 
thing else. She was not, like Hester, exacting... To 
be talked to, to be asked what she would have, to be 
given some account of the sport, and invited to partic- 
ipate in it on the next occasion, was quite enough. 
She wanted no special looks, no suggestive undertones. 

Such, if addressed to herself, would have been be- 
yond her; had she overheard or seen them, when in- 
tended for another, her spirit would have recoiled. 

Hester’s frank give-and-take in conversation was a 
puzzle to her eldest sister. She could not see a jest 
herself, ere Hetty had responded to it, and flitted off 
to something else. She felt herself left behind— 
stranded, as it were, on some barren beach, while the 
fairy bark skimmed backwards and forwards over the 
sparkling wavelets; and in consequence, when at 
length she lumberyed off, she bore down upon the little 
bark heavily at times. Hester, she said, chattered— 
was too free, too careless. It was all very well when 
they were alone—she was not disposed to be quarrel- 
some, like Bertie—but the line must be drawn some- 
where, and for Hester’s own sake she regarded it as 
part of her bounden duty to point out this line. 

‘* How could you not even let us know ?’’ she mur- 
mured, aside, luncheon being over; but her tone was 
certainly less arbitrary than might have been antici- 
pated. 

‘1 knew you would stop me,’’ replied her sister. 

‘Of course I should. You ought never to have 
gone, but it was not your fault as much as Bertie’s and 
Constance’s.’’ 

** And Simon’s.”’ 

**Simon’s? No; he had nothing to do with it.” 

‘That he had, Agatha. It was he who asked for 
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me, and I shall feel grateful to him all my life for 
at.’ 5 

‘Nonsense. I shall tell mamma that you were not 
to blame so much as—’’ 

‘‘Come, come!’’ cried Constance from behind. 
‘‘ We are not going to have lectures, curtain or no cur- 
tain. Come out from behind there, you two. I have 
undertaken to stand your friend, Hester: Agatha, you 


know I told you so. Iam going to drive you and © 


Jane over by and by, in time to see the parents arrive, 
and tell my own tale. We will let these wild otter- 
hunters out of the way first. Hetty, the carriage is at 
the door.”’ 

~ An arrangement so agreeable to her feelings could 
not but put the dominant sister into fresh good- 
humor; she stayed chatting in the drawing-room, 


watching the departures from the window, and ready 


to receive Colonel Lutteridge, whenever he chose to re- 
turn to her, with becoming complacency. 

He was some time in coming. 

The hall was full of loungers—some seeking their 
hats and sticks, some making further appointments— 
all filling up the room, and making ingress and egress 
alike a slow process. 

‘* Look here, Hester,’’ said her cousin, coming up to 
her, ‘‘ what did you do with that stick I gave you to 
walk with ?”’ 

“Tt is up-stairs ; I will fetch it.’’ 

“If I were to treat you as you deserve,’’ said he, 
looking hard at her, and holding her by the arm at the 


same time, ‘‘I should let you go. But I won’t be 


cruel—here is the stick ; how comes it here ?”’ 

‘““T suppose you brought it down.”’ 

‘“There was no need to bring it down; it was 
never taken up. I found it lying on the floor in the 
drawing-room. ‘That is the way you treat my pres- 
ente*” 

She laughed and held out her hand, 


““ No; you will have to walk again to-morrow to re- 
gain it.’’ 
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“Come along, Het. What have you lost? Your 
stick? That’s it, isn’t it?’’ said Bertie. ‘‘ Look at 
mine ; it is the best of the set. I say,’’ to his cousin, 
“it’s awfully good of you to give it me, you know.”’ 

“Take any you like,’’ said Simon, coldly. ‘‘ Will 
you leave it here, to be ready for you to-morrow ?”’ 

“No, no. Suppose some one else takes a fancy to 
it before to-morrow! Take my advice, and bring 
away yours too, Hester.’’ 

“Tt is not hers yet.’’ Bertie had turned away, and 
this was for his sister only. 

““And suppose, as he says, some one else takes a 
fancy to it in the meantime ?”’ said she. 

*T’ll take care that they do not.’’ 

“* Did he not give you yours after all ?’’ cried Ber- 
tie, afterwards.. ‘‘ That was too bad. It was not 
much of a thing either.’’ 

‘*T am to get it to-morrow. Oh, I do hope to mor- 
row will be like to-day.”’ 

It was, and yet how different ! 

The morrow dawned, still, beautiful, and clear, but 
it was now Hester’s turn to stay behind, nor partici- 
pate in the joyous start. 

She was not, indeed, slumbering, her ears having 
been the first to catch the earliest sound in the house 
—the pattering of footsteps along the passages, stop- 
ping at her sisters’ door. ‘Then the two came into her 
room, half exultant, half commiserating, feeling her 
disappointment, but still more sensible of their own 
good fortune. She was sitting up in bed waiting for 
them, very wide awake and miserable, but resolved 
that no one should know the half of what lay at the 
bottom of her heart. She sat up and eyed them over. 
Agatha, as usual, looked the best ; she was in special 
good looks and good spirits, with so much superfluous 
good-humor, that she forbore to add more than the 
mildest infusion of ‘‘I told you so’’ to her condo- 
lences. 

‘‘ You know, Hester, you can go another time, and 
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I daresay Captain Cotterill will be here again before 
long. You must be tired too, after such a walk. And 
it would really have been rather hard on poor papa 
and mamma to have left them alone the whole day 
long.”’ 

Por little Cinderella! I fear she did not feel all 
the dutiful pleasure she ought at being thus selected 
to solace them in their bereavement. TIfear she raged 
in her despair and impotence. She had hardly been 
able to credit her hard fate on the previous night. It 
had been too terrible a sentence, too speedy a doom. 
Her mother, she thought, must relent ; Bertie or Jem 
would intercede; her father would put in a word; 
something somehow—the last resort of the sanguine— 
would surely come to pass in her favor. 

But Lady Manners, stern as Lady Macbeth on such 
a point, was inexorable. 

She was seriously annoyed at what had happened, 
and, like a wise woman, she said little, but acted. She 
did not make too much of a thoughtless prank, but 
she kept up her daughter’s dignity, and at the same 
time inflicted a proper penance, by debarring her from 
joining in the next day’s amusement. 

‘*You chose to go in your own way, Hester, with- 
out leave from any one, and without so much as con- 
sulting your sisters. Had you said anything to them, 
they would have put the matter before you in its prop- 
er light, and you might now have gone happily all 
together. But I cannot allow any more of these wild, 
independent ways. You will stay at home, and that 
will show Constance also how much displeased I am.’’ 


- Constance had not succeeded in making ‘‘all . 


straight,’’ as may thus be seen, and she had gone 


home somewhat smaller than she set out. ‘‘ What a 
ridiculously strict woman Aunt Manners is,’’ muttered 
she to herself. ‘‘ She was angry. I had no idea she 


would have taken it’ up like that. Poor Hester! 
What a sermon she will get to-night! I am thankful 
I am not there to come in fora part. Although,’’ she 
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added, with a touch of humor, ‘‘I think I did not: 
come off badly either. I think the edge of her wrath 
was blunted upon me. Upon my word, she can be 
disagreeable when she likes; I don’t know anybody 
who has the gift of making herself moreso. Even Ag- 
atha might take lessons.’ 

But Constance having thus Banat of the matter, 
and joked about it at the dinner-table, was hardly pre- 
pared to see the carriage drive up the next morning 
without the little culprit. 

““Oh, what a shame!’’ cried she. ‘‘ Oh, Agatha, 
you need not make believe! I know as well as pos- — 
sible how it was! It really is too bad! I have a 
great mind to send over and fetch her.”’ 

“Fetch whom ?’’ said Simon’ s voice behind. 
““ Are you not all here ?’’ 

The same moment he saw who was missing, and 
even in that face, which never showed an emotion, 
there might have been seen the falling of a shadow by 
any one who had cared to look for it. 

If people, however, are not looking for shadows 
they rarely find them ; not one in a hundred has eyes to 
see what is printed in capital letters on his neighbor’s 
brow. 

Nobody was watching Colonel Lutteridge at the mo- 
ment, and nobody saw his face fall. His voice could 
not have been less concerned than it was when he re- 
plied to Constance’s ‘‘ Hester is not come,’’ by ‘‘ Hes- 
ter? Oh, is Hester not here?’’ as though _ scarcely 
even troubling himself to ask why. He did just in- 
quire whether she had been overtired, but receiving a 
simple negative from the truthful Agatha, he said no 
more, 

Agatha assured her sister afterwards that since she 
had been afraid of its being known why she had stay- 
ed, she might set her mind at rest on that score, as no 
one had asked. Constance, of course, knew ; but all 
that Constance had clamored into their ears on their 
arrival had been for them alone ; she had had too much 
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savoir faire to make a remark on the subject after- 
wards. There had been a number of other ladies be- 
sides themselves, and since there were two from Wan- 
cote, it was not likely that the absence of a third had 
been noticed. 

It had been delightful. The day had been so much 
finer and warmer than the one before, that their cous- 
in’s idea of turning the expedition into a picnic had 
been quite successful. They had driven twelve miles 
through a fine open country, and had encamped by 
the side of a stream, and really, if it had not been for 
the midges there would not have been a drawback to 
anything. 

“To her mother’s investigations as to wet grass, and 
mists from the marshes, Agatha bad nothing but satis- 
factory replies to give. They had had planks of 
newly-sawn wood, from a saw-mill close by, to sit 
upon ; and rugs had been spread under their feet ; 
and as for the mists, there were none rising till long 
after they had started on the homeward drive. 

Captain Cotterill and Jane had stayed in the dogcart 
which had brought the provisions ; it had been wheeled 
alongside of the luncheon-party, and Agatha smiled as 
she related that Constance had been evidently not a 
little put out at the best seat present not having been 
first offered to her. .Coming home, she had had an- 
other disappointment : she had been prepared to drive 
the pair in the break, and Simon had stopped her. 

A great deal was said about Simon, but Hester could 
not gather that he had said anything about her. It 
was for this her hungry heart was listening : for some 


kind slip of the tongue, some chance remark which . 


should reveal she had been at least thought of. She 
had wearied through her day, keeping up as best she 
could the farce of indifference. She had driven with 
her mother, and had had the usual sort of luncheon, 
and had gone to see a few poor people after it, but un- 
utterably tame and dull had seemed the routine which 
so often had sufficed her well. 
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By five o’clock, however, things had brightened ; 
there was something to look ‘to—something to wait for 
in the return of the. carriage. 

From Agatha she hardly expected more than she 
got. Jane’s memory appeared to be warped, or con- 
centred on one object. She tried Jem. 

““You had by far the best of it,’’ said he. ‘‘ We 
never saw an otter to-day. There was no fun at all; 
everybody was taken up with the women—Cotterill as 
bad as the rest. Asa picnic it was well enough ; but 
you never saw such a hunt in your life !’’ 

He was the only discontented one of the set ; but 
his repeated assurances that Hester had been better off 
at home did not go far towards making her think so. 
They were based solely on the fact of there having 
been no otter, and she cared not a jot whether such an 
animal existed or not. 

Alone with Bertie, she ventured forth one other 
timid observation, to try what it would elicit, 

“You might have got my stick for me.’ 

“Your stick?’ said he. ‘‘ Well—if you had told 
me}; but I never heard aword about it. It was stupid 
of you not to bring it home yesterday ; ; I told you so. 
You will never see it again now. 

‘* But Simon was to keep it for me.’ 

“* He will forget all about it.. Look ik eee sal, 


am going to carve my name on this. It is an awfully rat 


good stick. Feelit. Just the sort of stick I like. As 
soon as I set my eyes upon it I knew it was the one 
for me, but I was afraid to seem too anxious, in case 
he wanted it for himself. Now that he has given it to 
me I shall have my name on it, though, or I should 
soon haye somebody smuggling it “off.” 

There was nothing to be made of Parle either, ., 


CHAPTER X. 


SIR. JOHN DISCOURSES. 


--**A man’s nature is best’/perceived in privateness, for there is 
no affectation : in passion, for that puttetha man out of his pre- 
cepts : and ina new case or experiment, for there custom leaveth 
him,’’—Bacon, 


T must have been a stupid sort of day!’ said 

their father when he heard the accounts. “* Just 

the sort of day I hate. _What business had Constance 

there? I do think she might Sometimes know to let 
people alone.’ 

It was suggested in vain that the expedition tains 
been specially got up and originated by Constance, she 
might perhaps find a better opportunity of letting peo- 
ple alone. He could not see it. Even his wife’s ob- 
servation, that in her opinion her niece was quite 
enough, not to say a great deal too much, inclined to 
take’ the course he advocated, did not alter his mind. 

‘““T know she plagues me wherever I go,’’ he said. 
*“T never can take a quiet walk along the road but I 
must have those ponies down upon me. Wherever we 
go out to dinner, she is sure to be sitting on the sofa— 
the first person I catch sight of in the room. And 
there she is in church—” 

““ My dear !”” 

a She is. Well, of course I am not saying she ought 
not to go, but why can’t she sometimes go of an after- 
noon when I am not there? Why need she always 
make her way up to the very top of the pew, right in 
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front of me? That pink bonnet gets into my eye, 
eae way I look. I call it vulgar—a bonnet like 
that.’’ 

“Poor Constance! And such a pretty bonnet 
too !”” 

‘“Humph! Do you call it pretty? I see nothing 
pretty in it. But whatever she puts on it is always the 
same—you see it till you are sick of the sight of it. 
Then she comes running up behind you, if you are try- 
ing to get out of her way, and it’s ‘Sir Joh—n! Sir 
Joh—n !’ at the top of her squeaking voice, so that 
there is no pretending that you don’t hear. But what 
I dislike most of all about Constance is that nasty lit- 
tle laugh of hers.. She will talk the most egregious 
nonsense about things she knows nothing in the world 
about, and then laugh in a way that would make a 
saint swear. I think I gave her a settler yesterday, 
though. She began to me about this ridiculous otter- 
hunt—as if I did not know about otter-hunts before 
she was born! ‘Do come to my hunt. I can’t let 
you off coming to my hunt. Quite a ladies’ day, I as- 
sure you.’ A ladies’ day, indeed!’ with a bitter 
sneer. ‘‘I just said—very shortly indeed, I can tell 
you— No, thank you; ladies’ days are not at all in 
my line.’ She will think twice before she holds out 
that sort of bait to me again.”’ 

All was now plain. : 

He had never cared for otter-hunting, and to have 
his dislike attributed to the exertion it required was 
hard on him, confident as he was that none of his 
physical powers were yet on the wane, but aware that 
few would probably credit so much. - 


_ He had exaggerated the inducement which Con- 


stance had held out as an olive branch, intending it 
solely for her aunt’s benefit, into a personal slight to 
his sportsmanship. The speaker had certainly been 
nervous, and not being quite so much herself as usual 
at the moment, she had not made it sufficiently clear 
that she was addressing Lady Manners alone. But 
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after all, in spite of the injustice of the accusation in 
the present instance, those before whom it was made 

were too well aware that it mattered not a whit to Sir 

John what he had to go upon when he was in the 

humor to attack his niece, to consider it worth while 

to explain, or defend her. 

‘‘ What a nuisance she must be to Simon ! 
ceeded he, presently. i 

“1 think she is, rather.’ Heiter was the speaker ; 
she was alone with her ner exes engaged with her 
_ sketch-book. 

‘Eh?’ -said Sir John, pricking up his ears. It 
was a wet morning, and he had nothing to do ; he had 
brought his paper to read in his wife’s sitting- room, 
and having come to an end of it, wished to talk. 

$s He is such a quiet man that I think she fidgets 
him.’ 

** She would fidget any man.’ : 

‘* She makes so much of ae bundled the ob- 
servant one of the family. ‘‘ She puts him forward 
with such an air of holding back herself, whenever 
anything is said about the Manor. She never can let a 
thing pass.’’ 348 

‘“No. That’s it,’’ said her father, delighted. 
‘‘Catch her let. a thing pass! Do you hear that, 
Emily? Do you hear what Hester says? That was 
Constance to the life. She can never let a thing 

ass.’ 

ie She j is certainly anything but well- ie ta ” said 
her aunt. 

** Well- mannered ? . No, But what can you ex- 


q?? 


pro- 


pect? She is not thorough-bred ; it is the garron © 


coming out in her.’ 

““To make a joke of Hester’s doing what she well 
knew I should disapprove—and you to ; to come over 
here afterwards, and to try to laugh it off to my face ! 
Really, I never was so ill- “pleased with Constance in 
my life as I was on Wednesday.’’ 

“Ah! that touched you up. But after all that was 


— 
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not so ‘bad as inviting us to go ourselves -because it 
was a—’”’ 

“‘T own I did wonder at Constance.”’ 

james 4. amsure J did.’? 

““ After seeing what I thought; and, indeed, she 
must have known before.”’ 

“* Calling it a ‘ ladies’ day’ !’’ 

‘“T thought her part in the affair the worst of any.’ 

*“The worst? But no one else said a word ?’’ 

** Hester was to blame, but’’—softening—‘‘ Hester 
does not understand about such things, and she had 
Bertie’s sanction. Another time, however, . Hetty, 


- recollect that though he is your eldest brother, and 


though I certainly own you had some grounds for sup- 
posing he might judge for you—since he usually has a 
strong sense of propriety—still, you must consult your 
sisters should such an emergeney ever again arise. 
Bertie has shown that he is not a safe guide in such 
matters. But as for Constance, she knew as well as 
any one ; it was no ignorance on her part; it was not 
that she did not know ; it was that she did not choose 
to care. Still, I can forgive her all the rest sooner 
than I can her coming over here, to beg Hester off, as 
she called it. As if my own child needed any ‘ beg- 
ging off’ by a stranger !’’ 

‘“ Mamma, she only meant to be kind.”’ 

‘“ My dear, what was there kind init? Am I such 
a terrible person that I need a mediator to come and 
propitiate me? Even if I ama tyrant—’’ 

“Hut, Emily ! who said you were a tyrant? I saw 
no harm in that part of the business. I suppose she 
thought Hetty would not speak up for herself. She 


does not know her, eh, Hetty? Well,” continued he, | 


‘‘ three miles is something ; ; but I wish we had six be- 
tween us and the Manor. I should not object to six- 
teen. What do you say, Hester? Sixteen would take 
us out of the reach of the ponies, I take it.’ 

“Papa, how can you be so—’’ 

‘*So what ?’’ 
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‘‘ Unsociable ; uncharitable. Why should you want 


to be out of the reach of everybody ?”’ 

‘TI don’t want to be out of the reach of everybody ; 
but I should like amazingly to be out of the reach of 
Constance. You are not going to stand up for her, 
surely ?”’ 

‘*T do not see that she does us any harm.”’ 

‘‘Harm! Who talked about harm? People may 
be great pests without doing you any harm. I hope 
and trust Simon will not take to coming over so often ; 
but he has more sense.”’ 

‘* He has more to do, at least,’’ said Lady Man- 


ners. ‘‘If Constance could only be got to occupy © 


herself alittle more in indoor pursuits, she would be 
much improved. It is that perpetual gadding from 
door to door that spoils what mind she has, frittering 
it away in gossip and idleness.’’ 

** Well, tell her so,’’ said Sir John, deeply inter- 
ested. ‘* Just you tell her that, Emily, and see what 
she will say. It would do her a great deal of good— 
all the good in the world.”’ 

‘“She ought to be more with her little girl. There 
are a great many things that no mere nursery governess 
can teach, unless she happens to be a very exceptional 
one. I do not like Ellen being so entirely handed 
over to Miss Lane, Ellen is a delicate little thing, 
and I do not feel sure that Miss Lane understands 
her. I don’t much care for Miss Lane ; she appears 
to me to be too much engrossed in her own affairs. 
The child has not the attention she ought to have.’’ 

“Miss Lane is going away for a week on Monday,”’ 


said Hester, who knew all the movements at Lut- ~ 


teridge. ‘‘ Mamma, do let us have Ellen here, and 
let me look after her myself. I should like it so 


much,’’ she continued, eagerly. ‘‘ She would give no 


one any trouble—she is the best little creature in the 
world—and she could sleep in my room. May I, 
mamma ?”’ 


“Let me think a moment. Well, I don’t see any 
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objection, Hetty. Poor little thing!’ Lady Man- 
ners was devoted to children. ‘‘ It is really a good 
idea. I should like myself to have her. The change 
would do her good, and she shall at least have whole- 
some food, and plenty of it.’’ 

This had long been a burden on her mind. She 
could never forget having once visited the child in her 
nursery when suffering from some infantile ailment, 
and seeing her turn away in disgust from the dinner 
which the mother, engrossed with visitors below, had 
thoughtlessly sent up. Everybody at -Wancote: soon 
knew the dinner—the only proper dinner which Ellen 
should have had ; it was something to have the chance 
of bestowing it now, though late, upon her. 

Visions of strong chicken-broth, good brown beef- 
tea, mutten-chops, and rice puddings rose before her 
kindling maternal eye, and she fell into Hester’s plan 
with alacrity. 

“‘T will write myself. Not that Constance de- 
serves it; but, however, that may pass. She will be 
more inclined to agree if the proposal comes from me.”’ 

Constance was only too happy to accept what she 
looked upon as an overture of reconciliation, She did 
not suppose that, Ellen’s going or coming. mattered 
very much to anybody ; but there could be no objec- 
tion. It pleased the child, and it was comfortable to 
feel that all was smooth again at Wancote. She wrote 
a grateful answer, and promised to bring the little vis- 
itor on Monday afternoon. 

Saturday and Sunday passed without anything to 
mark them; and Monday morning opened with a 
fresh, blustering breeze, more like March than Novem- 
ber. 

The sisters were busy with their morning occupa- 
tions, when, to their surprise, Constance in her pony- 
carriage, and without Ellen, drove past the window. 
Hester ran to take her to their mother, the others lin- 
gering to finish what they were doing ere they fol- 
lowed. She was not long in explaining what had hap- 
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pened, and what she wished next to happen. Ellen 
had caught a cold, ora chill, or something tiresome 
the night before ; and though it was nothing to speak 
of—nothing to interfere with Miss Lane’s going away 
—in fact, she had just returned from seeing her to the 
station—they had agreed that the child was not fit to 
go out on a visit. 

‘* For my own part, I should have thought she might 
have come perfectly well,’’ confided Constance the 
next minute. ‘* She could not be in a better house ; 
and in your hands, Aunt Manners, I should have 
known she would be well taken care of. I should have 
been quite easy about her. But Miss*Lane impressed 
it on me—lI believe she had not got the frocks and 
things ready, or something of that sort—I daresay 
that was at the bottom of it; but still the child cer- 
tainly has a cough, and perhaps she is as well at home. 
So I thought I would look in on my way back, and 
see if you would allow Hester to come to us instead of 
Ellen’s coming here? We are to be quite alone, and I 
promise’’—with a twinkle of her eye—‘‘ to keep her as 
strictly under orders as you could wish, aunt.’’ 

It was not an out-of-the-way request ; indeed it was 
one so frequently made that unless any engagement 


actually stood in the way, permission could be reck- . 


oned on. Had it been otherwise—had there been any- 
thing new in the proposal—it may be questioned if 
Lady Manners’s ‘‘ Oh, certainly, my dear, if you wish 
it,’’ would have come so readily. But Hester was 
often at Lutteridge, when Constance had no one else 
at hand—nothing better wherewith to entertain herself. 
She was then in her best moods—more rational, more 
sensible than at other times—and as the visits seemed 
to be spent in harmless occupations and amusements, 
no objection was ever offered to them. 

Hester went thrice for once that either of her sisters 
did, partly because Constance liked her the best of the 
three, partly because she was willing to pass a good deal 
of her time with Ellen, so that the child would become 
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a different creature under the genial influence ; would 
light up even at the sound of her cousin’s name,. and 
beg for her society, till the mother, who loved to be 
amused herself, and to be thought an indulgent parent 
at the same time, would make Ellen’s desire the ground- 
work of nine invitations out of the ten. 

Had Agatha been the one asked for she would by no 
means have been so ready on the present occasion. 

Had she had the slightest suspicion of the sudden 
thrill, the throb it sent through the veins of the quiet 
girl who stood by her side, she would have flung it 
from her, and trampled it under foot. But Hester’s 
ready, cheerful ‘‘ Oh yes, I’ll come if mamma likes,’’ 
betrayed nothing. Lady Manners saw no objection, 
Constance saw no delight, and the thing was done. 
Ere her sisters had come in to see what was going on, 
half her trunk was packed. 

She was directing her maid as to the remainder when 
Agatha came to her room. 

‘* Mamma thinks, Hester, that it is a pity for you to 

Mes 
‘“ Why a pity? Mamma gave me leave.”’ 
“The Forsters are coming to-morrow, you know, 
and the Browns and Parkers dine here to meet them.”’ 
~ ““T know. But what are the Browns and the Park- 
ers tome? They are not coming to see me; nor the 
Forstets neither. Gertrude is your friend.’’ 

**T don’t think mamma cares for you to go all by 
yourself to Lutteridge. 

‘All by myself!) What can you mean, Agatha? I 
have gone by myself to Lutteridge whenever I have 
been asked, ever since we have lived here. Mamma 


never minds our going there.’’ 


‘“Itis different now,”’ said Agatha, looking out of the 
window. The maid had left the room for a minute. 

** How different ? Did mamma tell you to come to 
me? 

‘“No. But she said she had forgotten the party to- 
morrow. She could not well say more before Con- 
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stance ; and I think she would like to speak to you 
about it.’ 

‘¢What am I todo? Am I to go or notto go? I 
_ do wish mamma would not say one thing to you and 
another to me. However, I suppose I must go 
down.”’ 

‘‘T am to put in these two evening and this one 
morning dress, Miss?’’ said the maid;as the young 
ladies were leaving the room. “‘ And shall you want a 
bonnet ?”’ 

s Oh no; I shall be back before Sunday at any 
rate,’’ said Hester, mournfully ; “and I don’t know 
that I am going at all now. You had better wait here 
till I come up to tell you, Price.’ 

‘*T had better finish while I am about it, Miss. Hes- 
ter, and then it’s no matter taking out the things 
again ; but if they have to be got ready in a hurry 
afterwards, there’s sure to be things forgotten.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ acceded Hester ; but she went down-stairs 
with a hopeless step, unlike the one with which she 
had flown up them ; afterwards, however, she blessed 
Price in her heart, 

A number of people were in, the drawing-room, and 
it took a minute to discover that the unusual amount 
of talking was due to the presence of the-bride, Mrs. 
Martin, who was the centre of the group. 

Mrs. Martin had:felt herself quite stirred up by the 
delightful day she had had on Thursday, and had come 
to propose another picnic, which she and Mr. Martin 
wished to have in the Barley Hill woods. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Martin much need not be oak 


They were an eminently amiable, respectable, worthy, . 


and dull young couple, who lived in a small domain of 
their own, with a household of trim maids, a coachman, 
a gardener, and a boy between the two to do the dirty 
work of each. ‘They were greatly taken up with each 
other, but it is to be feared outsiders found them unin- 
teresting. It is not, you know, of vital importance to 
you what hours your friend’s husband has always been 
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accustomed to keep, nor the exact amount of exercise 
your friend herself finds she can take without being 
over-fatigued. These matters were samples of Mrs. 
Martin’s style of conversation. Unless she was gos- 
siping, she prosed ; and to do her justice, she prosed 
oftener than she gossiped. She was more concerned in 
her own affairs than she was in those of her neigh- 
bors. 

But, after a fashion, Mrs. Martin liked society too. 

To sit up by her husband’s side in their little phae- 
ton, nicely dressed, with her card-case in her hand, 
and a round of morning calls before her, was her sum- 
total of earthly bliss. Dinner-parties were likewise to - 
her taste, provided only that they were only long 
enough, stiff enough, and stupid enough. At her own 
house she aped these to the best of her powers. Two 
had been already given, and, fer a young couple but 
four months married, nothing could have been more 
creditable. The soup was eatable in spite of its pep- 
per, and only the ducklings were so raw that they 
could not be cut on both sides. 

She was now fired with a desire to fsiiiahé sien im- 
promptu picnic of the week before. 

But this, Lady Manners: thought, was carrying 
things too far ; she had dined at Mr. Martin’s pretty 
cottage, and considered that in so doing. she had ful- 
filled all that could possibly be required of her ; she 
did think that it was not for such very young married 
people to be taking the lead in further entertainments. 
To tell the truth, an invitation from them at all had 
rather taken her by surprise ; she had felt that she 
would be glad to see them both occasionally at Wan- 
cote, without any need for such hospitality being re- 
turned, and it was not without an inward protest that 
she had brought herself to bring Sir John on the 
above-named occasion. 

A frolic on the part of Colonel Lutteridge and his 
sister was all well enough, but to have it taken up and 
imitated by Mr. and Mrs. Martin was really—really—! 
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She drew herself up, and showed her “‘ reallys’’ in her 
face. ; 

. The bride, who had come full of confidence, was 
not, however, to be easily daunted. 

‘‘ We did enjoy ourselves so much,’’ she said, with a 
pretty look at Mrs. Robert Lutteridge, ‘‘ that we 
thought everybody must have done the same. And it 
was my husband’s idea. He said, ‘Why should we 
not have a day in Barley Hill woods?’ So then I 
ordered the phaeton, and came off at once.”’ 

‘* Very kind,’? murmured Lady Manners. ‘‘ But it 
is hardly the time of year—the woods are very 
damp.’’ 

“Oh, I assure you, we did so well on Thursday. 
Did we not, Mrs. Lutteridge ?» None of us got in the 
least wet ; and we could take plenty of rugs, and our 
waterproofs, and the carriage mackintosh—we could 
manage perfectly, I am sure.?’ 

‘“] am afraid we must not make an engagement. 
We have guests coming to us to-morrow.’’ 

“Do bring them with you. Bring any one you like. 
We shall be delighted. Because, you know, it is not 
like an indoor thing—one has not to think about the 
room ; and it does not matter about the day, for any 
day will suit us. If you will fix it,’’ meaning to be 
especially polite, ‘‘ then we can ask the other people. 
And our housekeeper will have the provisions ready ; 
she only wants to know a day or two beforehand.’’ 

‘*“ Housekeeper !’’ muttered Lady Manners, who 
had tasted the very ordinary dinner of a very ordinary 
cook. She had tried to think well of Mrs. Martin, but 
that ‘‘ housekeeper’’ undid all. 


‘‘ Summer is the time for expeditions,’’ she said, de- 


cidedly. 

‘“And you will really not come? I don’t know 
what I shall say to Furnival. I answered for you, and 
he will be so disappointed. We had arranged to have 
the fly from the turnpike, besides our own phaeton ; I 
spoke to the man about it as I came through; I wanted 
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to be sure that we could have the horse. And now—”’ 
She stopped disconsolately. 

But pity was absent from the breasts of those 
around. Even Hetty, preoccupied with her own con- 
cerns, forgot them for the moment to smile ; and Jem, 
when told afterwards of what the arrangement was to 
have been, exclaimed, ‘‘ The horse with the wall eye ! 
Lor’ !”” 

Lady Manners was so taken up by her indignation, 
and her desire to restrain it within the bounds of mod- 
eration, between her feeling that the offender ought to 
be put down, and yet not utterly crushed, that Mrs. 
Martin was paramount in her thoughts. She did not 
wish to say anything which in a calmer hour she would 
wish unsaid ; at the same time she did not care to wait 
for any of the numerous smart replies which Sir John 
would be sure to coin for her when he came to 
hear they had been required ; any one of which, he 
would aver, she might have thought of at the time, if 
she had only had her wits about her. 

Between letting Mrs. Martin down gently, and mak- 
ing sure that: she understood that her ways were not 
the ways of the Lutteridges and the Mannerses, she 
scarcely understood what Hester meant when at length 
Constance rose to go, and her wishes on the question 
of the proposed visit were consulted anew. 

‘“Yes, my love,’’ she said, rather bewildered. seq 
gave you leave. I thought you understood so.’ 

“* Agatha told me you had forgotten the party to- 
morrow, mamma.’ 

‘*The party? Oh, I don’t think you care much 
for dinner-parties, Hetty. Never mind the party, my 
dear.”’ 

‘“ You are sure you don’t mind my going, mamma ?”’ 

‘“Oh no, no; not for this once. Don’t want to go 
often, and don’t stay beyond Saturday, little one.’ 


F 
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CHAPTER. xi. 


CONSTANCE IS LISTENED TO. 


“Discretion of speech is more than eloquence ; and to speak 
agreeably to him with whom we have to deal, is more than to 
speak in good words, or in a order. "BACON. 


ATURDAY? She had aa thought of “i tansdoy 
—Friday at the very outside. « It was almost in- 
credible ‘that she had» caught the word: aright ; that 
she should be coming at all was wonderful—that she 
should see her little black box carried out to the car- 
riage was delightful—but' that she should have been 
given permission to remain till Saturday was too much 
to believe ! 

‘* How long am I to stay, Constance ?’’ 

“Only till Saturday. You are not to stay over 
Sunday, because of your school-children, I believe. I 
asked for you till this day week, but I did not expect 
to have you. People always like ‘to cut a slice off. a 
petition before they say ‘yes,’ you know. Had I 
suggested Saturday, you would have had to go on 
Thursday.”’ 

ef Titever thought I should be allowed to stays be: 
yond Thursday.”’ 

‘* By the way, do you like to stay ? I never thought 
of asking you that. We have no otter-hunts going on 
now, and not a single thing on hand for this week, ex- 
cept the concert at Seeley on Friday: that we have 
promised to go to, because our choir is to be part of 
the orchestra. There are to be no very great people ; 
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but there will be some lesser lights ; and Lord West- 

macott is coming to dine and go with us, as he is alone 

at the Castle, and he is obliged to be present at the: 
concert, at any rate. Are any of you going ?’’ 

“No. Wehad not heard of it; at least I had not.’’ 

“Just as well,’’ pondered Constance. ‘‘ And just 
as well, too, that I held my tongue. Simon ought to 
go, as Lord Westmacott goes, so I shall not want any 
more of the Manners party.”’ 

She and Hester were not sorry to get indoors. 

The wind blew in their faces, and, in spite of wraps, 
they could not get warm. Luncheon was more effica- 
cious, but the afternoon was not tempting for further 
outdoor projects, and Hester was well pleased to get 
Ellen down and play with her beside the fire, while 
Constance lounged over her fancy-work, and warmed 
her feet on the fender. 

Neither of them expected to see Simon till dinner- 
time, but soon after five o’clock he came in, having 
got ‘wet through, and been ‘obliged to change his 
clothes for the evening. It was growing dusk, so it 
did ‘not signify ; he looked his best, Hester thought. 

He did not manifest any particular surprise or pleas- 
ure at the sight of her ; he gave her his polite, Agatha- 
like reception, asked if it had rained when they were 
out, and took Ellen on his knee. Nor did his cousin 
expect anything beyond this; she replied with be- 
coming reserve, and took her seat on Constance’s sofa. 

Half an hour passed quietly, at the expiration of 
which a servant entered, announcing that a person— 
he would not commit himself further—a person from 


‘Seeley had come, by appointment, to see Mrs. Robert 


Lutteridge. 

‘A person !’’ said Constance. “ Who he 

*T think he is a blind person, ma’am.’ 

““Oh—my blind. boy. Oh! !’—-a pause. ‘‘ Dear 
me!’’ cried she. ‘‘I wish he had come at any other 
time ; I did tell him to-day would do, but I had for- 
gotten about it altogether. Could he not wait till after 
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dinner ?—no, for the carrier is to drive him back—I 
know, I remember ; he must be shown into the music- 
room, John. Give him something to eat, and let me 
know as soon as he has had it.’ 

‘‘ What now, Constance ?’’ said Simon. 

“The blind boy in our choir—Malachi Tonkin is 
his name.’ 

** Malachi Tonkin !”’ i 

‘* Yes; funny, isn’t it? But you know him, for 
you noticed his voice once. I have undertaken to 
put him through his facings for the concert on Friday. 
Oh, is he ready so soon ?’’ as the footman re-entered: 
‘Won't he have anything? Well, I’ll come.’ Have 
you taken in lights? I must go, I suppose,’’ with a 
sigh, as the last pretext for lingering was cut from be- 
neath her feet. Lights had been already put in the 
room, and the boy was there awaiting her. 

2 Scarcely had the first notes sounded through the 

folding-doors—for the music-room opened out of the 
little chamber in which the rest of the party were gath- 
ered—than Colonel Lutteridge rose, put Ellen down, 
and walked across the rug to the vacant place on the 
sofa, 

‘* Hester,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know who sent vee 
you to come to-day? It was I. Nobody knows that 
—not even Constance; but with me rests the sole 
credit of the performance, notwithstanding. The idea 
was communicated from me to her, and from her to 
Ellen, and from Ellen to Wancote. I thought you had 
been in the corner long enough. Poor little girl! It 
was rather a big punishment for playing truant once in 


away. Tell me, Hester, did you think a great deal - 


about us the other day ?’’ 

““Oh, a great deal—a great deal; I knew Mr.-and 
Mrs. Martin were going, and the girls from Wet Cliff, 
and a number of other nice people. I did envy you ; 
I did wish to be with you.’’ 

‘“You would rather have gone out on the second 
day than on the first ?”’ 
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= The second was the ladies’ day, you know.’ 

““ Very true. You would have had a it drive 
and a great deal of amusement. You would have had 
a nice corner of the large barouche beside Agatha and 
Mrs. Martin. Mrs. Martin looked very pretty in her 
hat ; so did Agatha. I never saw Agatha look better. 
fi hursday was a much finer day than Wednesday, Hes- 
ter 

“Was it? I don’t think it was. Not very much 
finer. Wednesday was fine enough.” 

*“Oh no, it did not turn out nearly so well as we 
thought it would. Have you forgotten that long 
shower when we were in the old cottage ?”’ 

oe No. ” 

*“ There were no showers on Thursday.”’ 

** Well ?”’ 

** And there was no Hester on Thursday. Some- 
how I liked Wednesday best.’’ 

The blind boy’s voice came rich and sweet through 
the half-closed doors, in the pause that followed.  Lit- 
tle Ellen, attracted by the sound,.ran off to listen, and 
the wood-fire blazed up and fell, emitting a flickering 
light that danced up and down over the old furniture 
and into the wainscoted windows of the room cheerily. 

‘“This reminds me,’’ said Simon, presently, ‘‘ of 
that first evening when Bertie brought me to your 
house after shooting, and I found an elf crouching in 
the corner, so shy and frightened that she could hardly 
lift up her voice to weep, much less her eyes to find 
the missing tea-cups.”’ 

‘* Twas not more frightened than other people would 
have been,’’ 

‘What people ?”’ 

‘‘ All of us. I think the rest of those at home are 
more afraid of you than I am. They think you are—’’ 
*“ Clever, eh ?’’ 

She blushed crimson. 

‘* Never mind,’’ said Simon, laughing, ‘‘ I am not 
yoing to tease you more than I can help to-night, Hes- 
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ter. Youcan stand a little, can’t you? It is so nice 
having you here. By the way, what will Jem do with- 
out you for a whole week? He must not come over ; 
I want you all to myself. Will he be very forlorn ?’’ 

‘*No, indeed! Perhaps he may, though. He does 
not know I am gone yet—I mean, he did not when I 
came. I daresay he will miss me a little.’ 

‘* Would he have tried to stop you ?’” 

vehi on! 
a Pray, what may that “Oh” mean ?”’ 

“You don’t know Jemif you can think such a thing. 
If I had had any difficulty in coming, he would have 
been the one I would have gone to to help me, if I 
could have got at him. He would have been- the one 
to speak to mamma for me ; he would not have minded 

a pin’s point about himself, so long as I got what I 
wanted. -Nobody knows Jem—nobody ate 


him.’ 

eT hike vem." 

‘“Jem!”’ Hester lifted her head, and her eyes 
dilated as she turned them towards her cousin—‘‘ Jem 


is the best, and the nicest, and the—the—the—worth 
a dozen Berties,’’ the panegyric broke off short. 
““None of the others love him as I do, ‘unless it is 
mamma. But the rest think—I mean they see—they 
just see what they see in Jem—do you know what I 
mean ?”’ 

** Not quite.”’ 

“* Tt is often not the least what he feels, or what he 
wants, that Jem shows ; and no one takes the trouble 
to find that out ; and it does make me so angry some- 
times, the way that Bertie behaves to him—~” She * 
stopped, with revelations on the tip of her tongue. 

Simon was regarding her steadily, with his elbow 
resting on the back of the sofa, his head on his hand. 

““ Hester,’’ he said, ‘‘ you see this is very interest- 
ing. I like to hear about them all when you are sure 
you are telling me nothing that they would mind your 
saying, but—do you understand ?—one forgets a little, 
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and things creep out that you neither mean to reveal 
nor I to listen to. See here, I have something else to 
talk about. None of you ever call me by my name. I 
suspected as much before, but now I am certain of it. 
Why don’t you ?”’ 

““Tam not sure. We didnot think we ought.” 

“* Because I am too old ?’’ bin 

Because he was too old? Surely not. Looking at 
the questioner it seemed an impossible solution. . Nor 
was he now to them a stranger. They were a homely, 
easy, old-fashioned family, who. had instantly admitted 
their kinsman to all the privileges he chose to claim. 

In Simon himself lay the difficulty. Had he been a ~ 
‘* Hail-fellow-well-met’’ sort of cousin, or an easy, — 
slouching, good-natured cousin, or a dapper little 
cousin, or even a sober, middle-aged cousin, it might 
by this time have been got over by one and all. 

But there was a barrier, or at least a something in 
Colonel Lutteridge which made any attempt upon his 
Christian name something like riding at a fence in the 
dark ; it might be cleared safely, but the chances were 
equal the other way. 

‘No, you are not too old,’’ said Hester, smiling, 
“but you are too—grave.”’ 
aoe Grane if? 

** Ves. And perhaps a little stiff—a little awful,’’ 
she added, archly deprecating his resentment by peep- 
ing from under her eyelids as the words dropped 
out. 

But to her surprise he replied with a seriousness and 
gentleness at variance with the scene. 

-“T can’t help it, Hester. Do you know I would 
give anything in the world to shake off that absurd 
manner? It quite drags me down as I go on through 
life. You don’t know how I envy fellows,’’ he went 
on, earnestly, ‘‘ when I see them chattering away quite 
at their ease, and see how much imore pleasanter it is 
for everybody to be with them than withme. When I 
speak to people I only make a fool of myself. If you 
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knew how I hate my own pompous talk, and how I 
rack my brain to think of things to say !’’ 

‘* Not with me.”’ 

‘‘No; not with you. So you have found thpt out 
too, you little witch? I was just coming to that part 5 
I can talk to you, Hester, like a rational being, and 
you don’t mind a little nonsense either. That is to 
say, you are neither a child nor a-—contemporary. We 


suit each other exactly. But there is not one person ~ 


in a thousand with whom I can get-on as well, and it is 
certainly my own fault. I know it,’’ he added, with 
an evident sincerity and humility that showed her it 

would be useless to affect any pretence of believing the 
"contrary. ‘‘ I-am perfectly well aware of my deficien- 
cies, but I am hopeless now of overcoming them. I 
don’t know why I speak about myself either, except 
that it is a relief, just once in a way; and I thought 
that it was barely possible you would give me a grain 
—a crumb of the sympathy you bestow so abundantly 
on Jem.’’ 

‘Oh!’ said Hester, with a little smile. ‘‘ You do 
wonderfully well. If you were only Jem, you know, 
or me, it might not be taken to mean so much; but 
they all think that whatever you say must be good. I 
heard mamma this morning declare that she really did 
not know what you would have thought of something 
or other ; and papa holds you over the boy’s heads—’’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!’’ Simon leaned back in the sofa and 
laughed outright. 

_ Then he resumed, laying his head again on his hand, 
and gazing into her face thoughtfully. ‘*‘ You would 


not have told me that if you had not seen it was a - 


farce? I hope you don’t shed the rays of your intelli- 
gence on all around, though? I hope you are not a 
cruel little thing even to such an idiot as I ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed.”’ 

**T am an idiot, am I ?’’ 

‘* You can call yourself so if you like.”’ 

‘* Constance thinks me a profound philosopher,’’ he 
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said ; “‘ and all the others respect me more or less, ex- 
cept this chit of a girl, and she thinks nothing of me 
_ at all! Well, chit,’’ added he, rising up, ‘‘ it is time 
for you to go to ‘dress. I hear Constance ushering 
forth her victim, so it is meet that I should release 
mine. We shall have other i i ar of renewing 
this vexed question.’’ 

When Constance came in she found Simon alone, 
sunk in reverie. 

Where was Hester? Gone up-stairs. Ellen? He 
did not know ; probably gone up-stairs too. 

He had then to hear about the blind boy, how well 
he had done, and how much was predicted of him. 
Constance thought his voice even better than she had 
expected it to be. It might, to be sure, have been the 
room—Agatha always liked to sing in that room—but 
even, making all allowances, she was charmed with the 
performance, and with herself for the part she had 
taken in it. 

‘* Sometimes we sit there in the evenings, when we 
have musical people here,’’ observed Constance, fur- 
ther. ‘* Agatha always begs for an adjournment ; but 
I am not such a devotee, and, to own the truth, I do 
not care to go out of my way- ‘for any reward Agatha’s S 
songs are likely to give. I had rather hear Hetty sing- 
ing hymns to Ellen, a great deal. Hetty does not set 
up to sing, but she has a nice clear little pipe, and 
makes no pretence.’’ 

‘* Ah!’ said Simon. ‘‘I thought Agatha was a 
great musician,’’ he added, after a little. 

‘‘What do you think yourself? You have heard 
her?’* 

‘*T am no judge.”’ 

‘‘Neither am I; but I know good from bad. 
Really that blind Malachi's voice rings in my 
ears.’”’ 

““Ves. Ilikedit. We heard it in here as loud and 
sweet as a blackbird’s. But then you know that is not 
the way young ladies sing.’’ 
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‘* Would it were !’’ with a mock sigh, and a sharp 
glance at him. 

‘‘There was a fellow in our regiment,’’ he con- 
tinued, absently—‘‘ I never heard a fellow sing like 
him. He used to go at it for hours, and be as fresh 
at the end as he was at the beginning. We set him 

up to sing every night.”’ 

“Indeed !”” we 

“That was the way to hear music. Just to sit in 
your chair and listen, without having to say anything. 
All the pleasure of hearing is taken away when you 
have to force out a compliment at the end of every 
song.”’ 

..‘* Just what I think. We will make Hetty give us 
some of her little ballads to-night—they are really 
very nice; and you and I will sit in, the great chairs 
by the fire, and tell her to go on till further orders.”’ 

** And some hymns to end with ?’’ 

‘‘She won’t sing those unless Ellen is by. But 
what do you say? Shall it be as 1 have said? Shall 
we inhabit the music- -room to-night? It must be 
warmed first if we do.’ 

He made no objection, and the order was given ; ; 
but both Constance and Hester sang long for their own 
edification alone. 

‘What a Goth he is!’ cried the former, as ten 
o’clock struck. ‘‘ He always stays in the dining- room 
half the evening, and what he does there I cannot im- 
agine, for he takes very little wine. You must not’be 
affronted, Hester ; it is no special disrespect to you ; 
he always does it. Ah! here he ‘is at last,’’ she ‘ex- 
claimed, as the door opened to admit her brother-in- 
law ‘and though it is at last, Simon, still it is better 
late than never. Now what have you to er to Hester 
for treating her in this way ?’’ 

“Only this, that I would have come before, if I 
could.”’ 

‘* Explain.’’ 

‘* Lewis has been with me ever since you went.” 
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'“ Too bad of him. Why could he not have left you 
in peace till to-morrow morning ?”’ : 

“\ He is obliged to go to town to-morrow morning. 
Well, Hester,’’ turning to her, ‘‘ Constance has_be- 
spoken you for our evening’s entertainment. She has 
promised that you will sing for us straight on, till you 
are told to stop, without expecting either money or 
thanks.’’ 

““Yes,’’ subjoined Constance, comfortably settling 
down cpposite him, as he drew one large chair forward 
to the side of the fire, ‘‘I answered for. you, Hetty. 
Now begin.”’ 

The singing was not much, but it was all that it had 
been called; it was natural, unaffected, and: tuneful ; 
not worth moving out of one’s way to hear, but pleas- 
ant when brought to one’s own door. 

At the close, Simon surprised the other two. He 
had been lying back in his chair, looking up into the 
dim, half-lit ceiling, with his. arms folded and feet 
stretched out, So silent, and so motionless, that from 
time to time he was looked at to be sure whether he 
was awake or slumbering ; but when the piano was 
closed, and his cousin drew near the fire, he turned 
his head and addressed her. . ‘‘ Thank you, Hester,”’ 
he said, emphatically. “‘ This,” he added, ‘‘ has 
been the. pleasantest evening I have spent since I came 
home.”’ at bu ereughe 
_ Constance’s. noisy laugh, brought a flush to. the 
singer's cheek.. ‘‘ Now, Simon,’’ cried the gay lady, 
*‘ you who bargained you were to pay no compliments, 
what do you call that? Hester may ,well be proud 
of such a tribute, And you were really not asleep 


either. I know he was not, Hetty, for 1 kept watch 


and ward all the time.’’ 

‘Did you notice him ?’’, she whispered afterwards. 
*‘ Did you see what he was like, as he lay back in his 
chair, with his eyes half shut and his arms folded? It 
was the dead Napoleon—Delaroche’s picture. I have 
seen Simon often look like that. By the way, you lit- 
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tle creature, it was you who first told me of it. Well, 
never mind—I’m sure you never can have seen him 
look half so like before ; for it is only when he is alone 
with me, and at rest, that that look comes over his 
faces » 

Now why should Hester turn away from such a 
speech in disgust ? Why should her cousin Constance 
all at once become distasteful to her-in a variety of 
ways ? 

Within the next few days the young girl seemed to 
make a leap forward in discoveries which at another 
time might have been the work of years. She under- 
stood, as if by magic, motives and springs of action 
that would have been overlooked but a week or two 
before—things‘which had puzzled her, and made her 
frequently in her secret heart call her mother unchari- 
table. For Lady Manners, not desirous of enlightening 
too much, had often felt herself obliged to condemn 
vaguely, and when pressed by the vigorous young ones 
for reasons, had, known that those which she alone 
cared to give were unsatisfactory. She did not like to 
_ say to her young daughters, ‘‘ Your cousin is a shal- 
low, petty-minded, unprincipled woman ;’’ she prefer- 
red such phrases as ‘‘ Constance is not all that I could 
wish,’’ or ‘‘ I should be sorry to see you grow up like 
Constance,’ and left them to make further conclu- 
siors themselves. She would not permit unrestrained 
intimacy, but the claims of relationship were strong, 
and she could not but allow that it might be her duty 
to give countenance to a young. widow, beautiful and 
high-spirited, who was living within a. few miles of 


their own door, and who, with the exception of herself, 


had absolutely no one either to restrain or to support 
her. 


Neither Agatha nor Jane betrayed their niother's 


confidence ; they were good friends with their cousin, - 


but were not influenced byher. For Agatha Constance 
had never professed much affection, and with Jane she 
had still less in common; Jane, she said, was too 


~ 
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saintly for anything. But she took an early fancy to 
Hester, who was funny and clever, and not particularly 
good-looking ; she liked to single Hetty out, and make 
much of her, while she was yet only a little rounda- 

bout school-girl, and had been wont to insist upon it. 
that the youngest of the sisters was the ‘‘ favorite,’’ 

who would win in the long run. 

- Not that she thought it, but she thought that it teas- 
ed Agatha to have it said. She began to be rather as- 
tonished herself when ripening years not only moulded 
the youthful form into better shape, but softened the 
complexion, and retouched every feature. Hester 
now began to be called ‘‘ pretty,’’ to be admired, not 

only talked to ; and although Constance’s prognostica- 
tions were not likely ever to be fulfilled, they were so 
much nearer being so than they had formerly been, 

that she ceased to make them. 

But if she was surprised, she was not on the whole 
displeased. She had no jealousy of the younger ones, 
such as made her enjoy a secret cut at the eldest. In 
Hester’s countenance there never was, and never 
would be, any of that calm superiority which fretted 
Constance, and which made her feel that she was 
looked upon by Agatha as frivolous, if not absolutely 
untutored. She suspected herself disapproved even 
by the gentle Jane ; but there was a breadth of vision, 
a lurking dadlerie about Hester, which made her cou- 
sin easy about her opinion. 

**T don’t understand that child,’’ she said once to 
Simon, It was on the Sunday evening previous to her 
inviting Hester to Lutteridge. ‘‘ She is a puzzle to 
me. She has been nowhere, and seen nobody ; but 
while her sisters are the veriest prudes—regular old 
maids—Hester is a woman of the world.’’ 

Well?’ said Simon, with interest. ‘‘ How do 
you account for it ?”’ 

“* She is clever, you know, but that is not all. She 
is original ; she is daring ; she is not to be put down 
and cut and trimmed, and made to think just what 
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everybody thinks, and do just what everybody does. 
T liked her running off here with the boys that morn- 
ing, How she must have enjoyed it! _ For you see, 
Simon, those girls are as entirely under orders as any of 
the men in your regiment, It is nonsense to talk of 
the freedom and independence of English girls of a 
certain rank. The good old-fashioned fathers and 
mothers never loosen their grip till they_hand over the 
daughter to her husband ; and neither do the fashion- 
able people, though for a different reason. Hester 
may think for herself as much as she likes, but she 
won’t act for herself again in a hurry.’’ 

‘* Bertie and Jem were on her side, you know.’’ 

-** Jem’s consternation when he found himself impli- 
cated_in the sinful deed was delightful. He was as in- 
nocent as a baby of all the machinations. If he had 
suspected what Bertie very well knew—that he was 
bringing Hester to grief with her. mother—we should 
never have had her here. He thought she was only 
giving Agatha the slip.’’ 

*“ And he would have put her off ?’’ 

‘“He can. do anything with her; and, upon my 
word, I don’t wonder at her fondness for him. He is 
worth all the rest of the family put together. _ But, 
you know, he is not bright; he is, if anything, rather 


below par. Bertie is supposed to have.the brains ;_but- 


I don’t think Bertie’s are in any way remarkable—do 
you ?”’ 4 

‘‘How comes it,’’ said Simon, pursuing his own 
thoughts, ‘‘ that Jem should have the influence you 
say he has with Hester, when she has so much the best 
head of the two ?”’ 

‘“Oh,’’ said Constance, with a passing tribute of 


sincerity, ‘‘Jem is a wonderfully good boy. I don’t — 


wish to say a word against him. I quite agree with 
Hester ; he is—let me see, I think the word I want is, 
honest, Jem, in a world of shams, is actually and-ab- 


solutely honest. There, now, is that not something to 


say?’ 
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“Goon. I want to hear more.”’ 

“Tf you ask for his opinion, he tells you straight off 
what he really thinks, without stopping, as you know 
we all do a little, whether consciously or. uncon- 
sciously, to consider if we shall say it or not. If he 
offers to give up a thing, he means to do as he says— 
not to be prevented and reasoned with, and given 
credit for unselfishness, while all the time nothing has 
been done to deserve it. And then the presents he 
gives! I don’t suppose he ever buys a thing for him- 
self! And all the time he is so natural, and foolish, 
and shabby, and happy, that he is not the least one’s 
ideal of a religious youth.’’ 

“You are good at descriptions, Constance.’’ 

“*Oh,’’ said she, elated at praise seldom bestowed, 
as well as at a degree of interest her conversation did 
not often elicit, ‘‘ I had a good subject in Jem. Ask 
me about Bertie and I should have nothing to say.’’ 

Accordingly he did not ask. 

“‘He is the ordinary, commonplace, good-looking 
young man,”’ she went on, however. ‘‘ He thinks an 
immense deal of himself, and is to the full as great a 
prig as either of his? sisters. I cannot understand his 
bringing Hester hére on Wednesday, unless it was to 
spite Agatha. He is jealous of her rival authority in 
‘the family. He wanted to please you too, I daresay.’’ 

‘* Why to please me ?”’ 

*‘ You are a great man to him. He never neglects 
a chance of gaining favor with great people.’’ , 

‘‘ Vou aresevere, but I agree with you in your esti- 
mates. I don’t much care for Bertie, and I like Jem. 
I like Hester too. Since you say Ellen is not to go 
there to-morrow, let Hester come here.”’ 

“Or one of the others ?”’ 

‘Why one of the others? The child would rather 
have Hester,’’ 

‘*So she would. Agatha certainly would not play 
with her, and Jane is not amusing—not the one to stir 
her up and make her bright and lively.” 
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‘““No. Not the one.” 

“*T shall not ask either of them, then. TI shall con- 
fine my invitation to Hester,’’ 

**T should.” 

And thus, as he afterwards averred, the proposal 
had actually emanated in the first instance from him. 


— 


CHAPTER XII. 
***TIS_ILL. PLAYING WITH EDGE-TOOLS.’’ 


‘‘ Hearts are not flint, and flints are rent ; 
Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent.’’ 
—SCcorTrT. 


ESTER’S eyes would have been opened long be- 
fore with regard to Constance had she not been 
blinded on the subject by the constant partiality shown 
and, as we have seen, sincerely felt for her by her cou- 
sin. It is hardly to be wondered at that a girl not yet 
eighteen, who, as Constance herself said, had: been 
nowhere and seen nobody, should have been uncon- 
sciously bound and bewildered by this. She was not 
duped to any extent, did not vow a life-long devotion 
in return for caresses ; but much that would not have 
been tolerated in another was endurable in Con- 
stance. 

But if a charitable veil had hitherto been cast over 
all defects at the Manor, everything connected with it 
was now seen through a glamour—a roseate mist. 

True, Constance had never appeared to less advan- 
tage, but what was Constance to Hester when Simon 
was by? 

He was a good deal at home during her stay—not 
often visible, it is true, not giving them his company 
for long at a time, but surprising them by appearances 
at odd hours, by coming straight indoors direct to the 
sitting-room after riding or shooting, and by lingering 


‘ 
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after meals, instead of cutting them short, as Con- 
stance told Hester was his habit 

‘* Neither of us care to sit long at table,’’ she said. 

But Hester could not help noticing that the move 
was made again and again by her ere he took it up. 
He was by no means so unsociable as she made out, 
and there was but one inference to be drawn—the so- 
ciety of his sister-in-law was not what he-cared for. | 

Coming upon him one day in the hall, she applied 
for her stick. It was not hers, she was told ; she had 
forfeited all claim to it, and it was only to be regained 
by taking another walk—a walk of at least five miles 


~ in length—with him and Jem, in memory of their first 


expedition, and in expiation of their confessed short- 
comings on the occasion. Various other small arti- 
cles, however—pretty ivory and sandal-wood toys— 
found their way to her room up-stairs, and were treas- 
ured for more than their intrinsic value. In spite of 
its being ‘‘ dull November,’’ there were rides and 
drives, and pleasant evenings in the music-room—and 
altogether the time passed only too quickly. 

Ellen’s ‘‘ Only two days more of Hester,’’ and at 
last her ‘‘ Only one day more of Hester,’’ was mourn- 
fully echoed in Hester’s own bosom. 

Never mind; she was not going to spoil that one 
day at least. 

After all, even when she ahieukd have to leave dear 
delightful Lutteridge, she was but going three miles 
off, was but removed by one. mile when the river 
could be crossed; and at any time she could come 
over, or they (Simon and Constance were bracketed 
even in her inward communings at this time) could 
come to Wancote. Of course she had enjoyed her 
-visit—she had been very happy, she frankly owned, 
‘and would certainly come again’ whenever she was 
wanted ; and then she ran up-stairs singing. ‘‘ Is she 
not a jolly little thing ?’’ said Constance. ‘‘I wish 
Aunt Manners were not such a disciplinaian, Rad: I 
would keep Hester another week.”’ 
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** Can you not ?”’ 
She shook her head. 
This was on Friday, the day of the concert, and 


also the day when the Quarter-Sessions took Colonel 


Lutteridge away immediately after breakfast, not to re- 
turn till late in the afternoon. 

Constance and Hester busied themselves after 
lunch in the old school-room—a long low apartment 
down in the bowels of the house, cut off from the more 
inhabited portion by an interminable passage, out of 
which opened the billiard-room, the smoking-room, the 
butler’s sanctum, and chambers of that kind. 

- The school-room, thus inconveniently situated in 
some respects, was, however, for one purpose the best 
place in the world. It opened by a large glass door 
into the conservatory—having been originally intended 
for the drawing-room, until a more commodious sa- 
loon was built in the new wing of the house—and, ac- 
cordingly, when arrangements of flowers were wanted, 
nothing was more handy than to have the vases and 
glasses carried in there, and trim them, as it were, 
upon the spot on which they were gathered. 

. The afternoon was fine, and the two ladies, with 
scissors in their hands, exacted unsparing tribute, not 
only from the plants under cover, but from such as 
had not suffered from the autumnal rain and wind 
without.. They were themselves surprised at the 
goodly array they were able to master, when at length 
the final round had been made, and, ferns and leaves 
having been added from the stove, they proceeded to 
deck the glasses. These were to be numerous. 

Constance had been not a little gratified by the pro- 
spective addition of Lord Westmacott to her party for 
the evening. He was the principal person of impor- 
tance in the next district, not near enough to overshad- 
ow the Lutteridges or the Mannerses, yet sufficiently 
close to make it agreeable.and desirable that the terms 
of intimacy they were upon with each other should be 
exhibited in public. He was also a guest whom every- 
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body liked to have, irrespective of the honor bestowed 
by his presence ; a stout, talkative, unaffected, and 
amiable peer, not much of a sportsman, and still less 
of ascholar. And then he was a professed admirer of 
Mrs. Robert Lutteridge, with whom he danced a great 
deal at county balls, and who had always her smile and 


her jest ready forhim. When he was at her right hand © 


he did not, like Sir John, complain~-ef her talking. 


He thought her remarkably talented and agreeable, 


and finding that he could amuse so fine a woman in- 
variably put him into the best humor possible, both 
with her and himself. 

Being en garcon at the Castle, he accepted the invita- 


tion to Lutteridge with alacrity. It was shockingly 


dull, he wrote—the country was positively unendura- 
ble in wet weather, and it was only too kind of Mrs. 
Lutteridge to take pity on a lonely man. He must 
have gone to the concert at any rate, but her charm- 
ing proposal had converted the penance into a pleas- 
ure, 

Since he was thus coming prepared for enjoyment, 
she took care that nothing should be wanting which 
could even in the smallest measure contribute to it. 
She ordered a dinner of dainties, roaring fires in all the 
rooms, the large close carriage for the drive, and a 
nice little supper to be ready for them on their return: 
Dine they must at the unearthly hour of six, and as 
they could not be expected home until after ten, they 
would certainly want supper. After all, just for once, 
such an odd jumble of meals avas not disagreeable. 
There is nothing to do in the country after dark, and 
it is dark by six in November. Constance only hoped 
that Lord Westmacott would mind the arrangement as 
little as she did. 

He was expected in time to dress, and no more; 
would return with Simon, since both were attending 
the Sessions ; and accordingly, at four o’clock the fair 
flower-gatherers, having collected their materials, set 
to work with a clear hour and a half before them. 
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They were in frisky and volatile spirits. Hester 
snatched from Constance the large blossom designed 
for the centre-piece, and Constance snatched it back. 
Hester spilt the water—Constance broke a glass. At 
each misfortune they only laughed. 

All their prattle ran on the evening before them. 

‘“Lord Westmacott sits in front with me,’’ said 
Constance. ‘‘I must tell you, Hetty, that our four 
seats are all together—two in front and two behind. 
You and Simon will take the two behind ; because, 
you see, Lord Westmacott ought to be seen. I think 
the Lys Castle people will be rather astonished to see 
Lord Westmacott with us! I daresay they will not 
expect that. And we have always such fun together.”’ 

‘Yes; I daresay. If you laugh too much I shall 
give you a pinch, or a prick with this pin.’’ 

*“ Hester! You really—you must take care, you 
know! If you were to do anything of that sort it 
would be dreadful! Ha, ha, ha !’’ 

‘“Oh, I shall take very good care. I shall choose 
my own time. In the middle of Madame—what’s her 
name ?—Giggleini’s finest wriggleando I shall just pull 
that little curl on your neck.”’ 

** Oh, if you dare !’’ cried Constance, not in the least 
alarmed. ‘‘ Oh, you wicked child! But I know you 
would not dare. Imagine Lord Westmacott’s feel- 
ings !”’ 

** Lord Westmacott’s feelings !’’ 

‘* Simon, then. What would he think ?”’ “ 

**Simon ?’’ Hester was on her guard in a moment. 
‘* Ho! who cares what he thinks ?”’ 

‘* Don’t be so contemptuous. I care a great deal.’’ 

‘“Do you, indeed ?”’ 

‘“ He would be horrified.’’ 

‘Delightful! Let us horrify him.’’ 

‘‘ You are a mischievous monkey. Hester, if you 
don’t behave properly, I shall tell Agatha, and all the 
rest of them ; I won’t have poor dear Simon vexed.”’ 

‘Poor dear Simon !’’ cried Hester, mimicking. 
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‘‘Poor dear cockatoo! Look here, Constance, I'll 
show you exactly what he would look like,’’ letting fall 
her scissors, folding her arms, and dropping her head 
on one side. ‘* Now, look—stop that for a moment, 
and listen. ‘ Constance, I am shocked at the behavior 
of that child. I don’t know much about such things, 
but all the girls that I have ever had to do with have 
known how to conduct themselves in public. I am 
really—hum—ah—distressed at such an exhibition ; it 
has annoyed me beyond measure.” ‘Then down go the 
corners of his mouth—no more to be got out of them— 
up goes the chin—back as straight as a board. Be- 
hold ‘ poor dear Simon’ to the life !”’ 

““ Yes,’’ said a gentle voice from the conservatory. 
‘Yes, Hester—to the life !’’ 

He stood there to verify the portrait, in the very at- 
titude she had assumed ; how long he had preserved it 
was unknown. 

__ Possibly but a minute. That last phrase, then, had 

revealed to him the meaning of all that had preceded 
it. Had his own name not been distinctly caught he 
might never have known of whom she had been speak- 
ing—he might not have discovered that any one was 
being represented—might have supposed anything but 
the truth. 

But vain now was it to wish the words unspoken. 

She had been caught in the act, drawn up to her full 
height, with pursed lips and crossed arms, and the 
next moment had been audibly uttered, ** Behold poor 
dear Simon to the life !’’ 


One scarlet cheek was turned towards him, and like 


a flash Hester had gone. 

Constance shrieked with laughter. ‘‘Oh dear! 
How amusing! How very good! And you were 
there all the time, you cruel man? Well, you know, 
there is but one thing to be said—the old consolation 
—‘ Listeners never hear any good of themselves.’ ”’ 

He came into the room. 


“Was it not well done ?’’ continued Constance, do- 
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| ing honestly her best for the culprit. ‘‘ Did’she not 


look an engaging little soul, making that funny little 
face to imitate yours? You must not be offended with 
her, Simon. It was all in the merest joke. We were 
laughing together, she and I, over Lord Westmacott 
and all sorts of people, and I told her that if she ran 
wild and did not behave properly at the concert to- 
night, I did not know what you and Lord West- 
macott would think. Then we began laughing about 
Lord Westmacott.’’ 

“* And imitating him.”’ 

““Yes ; I daresay we did. Hester can, I know. I 
have often seen her take him off admirably.’’ 

** But to-day I was the favored one ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t be stupid about it,’’ said she, trying to 
coax. ‘‘ Dear Simon, the child meant no harm. She 
is as full of tricks as a monkey. No one ever minds 
what Hester does. It was merely because I held you 
up as a bugbear that she turned round upon me, to 
show that she was not to be overawed.’’ 

**T think she ought to apologize.”’ 

** Well, of course. That is, if you wish it. But 
you must not look at her in that horribly stern, severe 
way. She is sorry enough by this time, Iam sure. I 


daresay she is in a great state of mind. And she has 


left me to do all these flowers, too! Silly child ! what 
good did it do to run away ?”’ 

He said nothing, and she ran on. ‘‘ May I not tell 
Hester that you will forgive and forget, Simon? You 
don’t want to take the spirit out of her, and spoil her 
last evening, do you ?”’ 

‘‘T think she ought to beg my pardon.”’ ; 

‘* But—well—you see it is rather awkward. She is 
a grown-up young lady, though we have not come to 


realize it yet—it is hardly pleasant, hardly the thing— 


but to be sure you are cousins ; you must manage it 


your own way. Suppose I tell her that I have inter- 


ceded on her behalf, and that you will not think any 
more about it ?”’ 
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‘* By no means ; that will not do.”’ , 
‘It will make us so uncomfortable for to-night,’’ 


murmured Constance. ‘‘I think you might look it 
over just for this once—just to please me.’’ No an- 
swer. ‘‘ What! Lord Westmacott come already ?’’ she 


exclaimed, in accents of vexation, as a footman, open- 
ing the door, announced that ‘‘ his lordship was in the 


drawing-room.’’ ‘‘ Already ?’’ added she, the bou- 
quet falling from her fingers. 
‘* He came with me,’’ said Colonel Lutteridge. ‘‘I 


came down here to tell you so.’’ 

‘‘ But why did you not say so before? And why 
did you both come so early? I had forgotten all that. 
We did not expect you for another hour.’’ 

‘“We got off earlier than we had thought we 
should.’’ 

‘“ And he has been here all this time! Why did 
none of the servants let me know? But I must go to 
him, of course ; and, Simon,’’ with a little hesitation, 
‘“pray don’t make yourself disagreeable—I mean,’’ 
correcting herself, ‘‘ don’t make us uncomfortable. 
Remember, Lord Westmacott has never been here with 
you before ; and as to Hester, what does it matter ?”’ 

** Send her here, then.’’ 

“Here! Just now? Are you not coming to the 
drawing-room ?’’ 

“* Not till I have seen Hester.’’ 

‘Well, I will send her. But, Simon, Lord West- 
macott will expect you to be with him.’’ 

““On the contrary, Constance, he would far rather 
have you. I have been with him all day.’’ 

*“ Oh, nonsense, nonsense !’’ placably, however. 

‘‘T shall come up by and by,’’ pursued her brother- 
in-law, ‘‘ but I mean to speak to Hester first, so unless 
you send her you need not expect to see me up-stairs.”’ 

‘* How tiresome of him to come. But I suppose the 
poor man had nothing else to do. Don’t be cross 
with Hester, Simon; and will you ask her to finish 
these two glasses, and to make them look like those 
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others? They are all one set.. I shall tell her you are 
very angry ; but I hope you will think better of it be- 
fore she comes.”’ 

She nodded and left the room ; but it seemed an age 
before Hester appeared. He almost thought she was 
going to disobey, and was afraid that he had overdone 
it with his messenger. Suppose Constance had drawn 
too grim a picture, and Hester had refused to face the 
irate monster. He thought his cousin understood 
him, and had meant to meet her at once with a smile ; 
but in the interval that elapsed ere she opened the 
door, he changed his mind. It would be something 
new to try the effect of coldness, of the face which had 
alarmed his sister-in-law. He thought for this once he 
would like to take the upper hand, and see what came 
of it. 

Accordingly, when her trembling footstep was 
heard, he was standing by the window, stiff, immova- 
_ ble, unapproachable. 

““You must go,’’ Constance had said. ‘‘ You can- 
not help it, Hetty, since he is so determined ; but I 
am sorry for you.’’ 

Hester’s heart now died within her. It had beat 
loudly all the way down-stairs—it had nearly choked 
her with its pulsations as she stood with the door 
handle in her hand, unable for a minute to take the 
last plunge, but now it stood still. 

He turned his head at her entrance, and surveyed 
her without a word. 

She shut the door, came slowly forward and opened 
her lips, but no sound escaped them. 

‘“ Well ?’’ said he at last. 

No answer. 

‘* You wish to beg my pardon, do you ?”’ 

She did not attempt to do so. 

‘*Do you wish it?’’ he went on. ‘‘ You might, I 
think. You have been very unkind to me—laughing 
at me behind my back, and making a jest of me to 
Constance. If I had not happened to come up just 
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then, I daresay there would have been a great deal 
more.”’ 

A pause. 

‘*Vou and she were having some rare sport to- 
gether, no doubt. It is not safe to play at such games 
when there are open doors and windows near. You 
should wait till you are safe in your own rooras, with 
all the bolts fastened. Even then httle birds in the 


= 


air do sometimes carry whispers. Don’t try it again, . 


Hester, if you take my advice.’’ 

Her head sank a little lower, but he could not see 
her face. 

‘* Not that I did know you made game of me,’’ he 
continued, in the same dry tone. ‘‘ I confess that I 


had not considered myself so honored. Of course I ~ 


might have suspected-it if I had had the skill to think 
of such a thing, but you see I am not clever. I have 
not the wit that you have—not that delicate turn for 
raillery— Why, Hester !”’ 

She had broken down in sobs and tears before him. 
Without warning, without his having the remotest sus- 
picion that such a catastrophe was imminent, she had 
suddenly given way, unable longer to endure the mor- 
tification—the shame with which every word he spoke 
overwhelmed her. 

Never was hunter held more fast in his own trap 
than was Colonel Lutteridge now. 

‘* Hester !’’ exclaimed he, petrified. 

The position was terrible to him. 

‘‘Why, Hester! Don’t go,’’ catching her by the 
arm. ‘‘ What have I done? My poor little thing! 


‘Good heavens! What a brute I am! Look at me, . 


Hester ; do I look angry? It was all a pretence; I 
was only playing with you—upon my word I was. 
Oh, don’t cry—don’t cry. I declare I never was so 
ashamed in my life. See; now you know it was non- 
sense, wipe away these tears. Why,”’ said he, getting 
flustered, “‘they come faster than ever. Hester, 


dear ! do stop—there’s a good girl! You will make 
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yourself ill,’’ as she still sobbed convulsively. Then 
he drew breath and began again. 

““Tam so sorry. I can’t tell you how sorry I am. 
I will beg your pardon a hundred times over if you 
will only lift up your head. As if I cared a straw for 
anything you said. You might have known me better. 
I only sent for you because I preferred to stay and 
talk with you here to sitting up in state with Lord 
Westmacott and Constance in the drawing-room. 
There, now, you know all. Let me—’’ taking the 
handkerchief himself. ‘‘ And you z// stop, won't 
you, dear?’ But it was all to no purpose. When an 
excitable, impulsive woman has been once set off, she 
does not cease immediately she is bidden, as may be 
imagined ; and Hester, strung up to the last pitch of 
endurance and vexation, could not, even under the 
subsequent relief, any more restrain her tears at the 
bidding of her captor than she could escape from his 
hold, until at length, overpowered by remorse and the 
sight of her distress, and rendered desperate by the 
fruitlessness of his efforts to console, he fairly took 
her in his arms, and kissed her heartily with such as- 
severancy of penitence and affection as must have ex- 
piated any offence. 

After this, and after some minutes spent in protesta- 
tions, assurances, and caresses, she was at length calm 
enough to think, and to feel the touch of his arm 
round her waist. He knew the piecise moment when 
it dawned upon her that there had been enough of 
this ; and himself taking away the protecting arm, he 
took her hand and led her to the sofa. 

‘* Sit down by mea little. I won’t go up-stairs yet 
awhile; and as for you, Hester, it would be wisest 
for you to hide your little head till dinner-time. My 
dear little cousin, I have behaved so very badly to you 
that I wish—well, it does not matter what. Now tell 
me,’’ continued he, rightly divining the best comfort 
he could bestow, ‘‘ what you were doing when I came 
in. I know there was no ill-nature in it. I never 
thought there was.”’ 3 
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She explained as well as she could. ; 

‘* Constance held me up as a bogie to frighten you 
with,’’ said he. 

‘“Ves. But she was only laughing. We were both 
laughing. Of course I do care what you think, I~ 
care a great deal more what you think than what Lord ~ 
Westmacott thinks, or Constance either, though I pre- 
tended I did not.”’ ¥ 

** Do you ?”’ 

‘“Yes ; indeed Ido. I should be very, very sorry 
to vex you. But I just did that because—because—to 
pretend to seem as if I did not.”’ 

-‘*T see. Hester, I wish you were not going away 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T’m sure I wish it too, with all my heart.’’ 

** Will you come back soon ?’’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. Not soon. I don’t come 
above once in two months or so.”’ 

‘“Then in about two months we shall have you 
again ?”’ 

‘“That is when I generally come. It is just two 
months since I was here last.’’ 

‘“Never mind. You are but going three miles off. 

T shall see you often; and recollect that we have 
cleared off all scores now. I have forgiven you, and 
you have forgiven me. You will never be anything 
but good friends with me, will you? You will never 
remember against me what happened just now, eh?” - 

But Constance was highly indignant with her broth- 
er-in-law when she came to Hester’s room before 
dinner. ; 

“To make you cry !’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course I can © 
see ; your eyes are quite swollen with tears. It was a 
shame ; it was too bad of Simon. That is the worst 
of these men ; they are so overbearing.”’ 

She protested she had done all she could with the 
inhuman wretch, but to no purpose. He would have 
his say out ; she supposed he had been very angry? % 

Very awful ? Y 
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Oh, well, it was a good thing to have it over, and she 
hoped he was satisfied now that he had made them all 
unhappy. ‘Tiresome creature! He had spoilt every- 
thing. 

Had he not spoilt everything? Had they parted 
amicably ? She was glad to hear that at least. It 
would have been too vexatious if there had been any- 
thing going on to interfere with their pleasant evening. 
She had brought up a flower for Hester’s hair. 

** And you are a good little thing,’’ said she, enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ and I am very angry indeed with Simon. 
Going and spoiling your looks in that way! I don’t 
know that he has, though. Your eyes look larger than 
ever, child. Well, thank Heaven, Lord Westmacott is 
not an observing man, and I daresay you will forget 
about this, and enjoy your concert after all.’’ 

How much Hester enjoyed it none ever knew, but it 
was not forgetfulness which brought the pleasure. It 
was not forgetfulness indeed which shed a light into 
her downcast countenance, and a sweetness into the 
low notes of her voice. Absolutely silent she sat in © 
her dim corner of the carriage on their way to the 
Town Hall, but no sooner was her hand within her 
cousin’s arm, and she found herself being led by him 
to the seat behind Constance and by his side, which 


‘she was to occupy during the evening, than her spirit 


expanded, as it were, in sunshine. 

He was kinder, gentler, gayer than she had ever 
known him. 

The singing was not much, but he had something to 
say in praise of every performance. He spoke a great 


deal, applauded vehemently, and leaned forward to 


smile and laugh into his companion’s eyes. 

Constance, occupied with herself and her position 
and Lord Westmacott, had no idea of all that was go- 
ing on behind. She looked from time to time over 
her shoulder, whispered a comment to Hester, asked 
Simon if he were bored, and was in a very happy state 
of good-humor and importance. The httle concert- 
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room flaring with gas, and filled to overflowing with 
excited and irrepressible townspeople, was a pleasant 
enough place to her. 

It was more than that to one behind. 

‘‘ Nevertheless you look pale, little one,’’ said 
Simon, when the usual reply to Constance’s *‘ Enjoy- 
ing yourself, Hetty ?’’ had been given. ‘* You are 
not accustomed to crying, and it has made your head 
ache. ° 

‘Very, very little,’’ she said. Her head hardly 
ached at all, 

’ ‘Have you had a happy evening? Has it put away 
from you all that went before?’’ her cousin asked 
next. 

She smiled ; and with such a smile he could not fail 
_ to be content ; but she herself only knew all its mean- 
ing. 

Then the concert broke up. with a great bustle, 
everybody flocking to the small entrance hall and mak- 
ing astand there. It appeared as if there were a block 
beyond, and a block indeed there proved to be, caused 
by the state of the weather. It was raining heavily. 

Colonel Lutteridge’s carriage failed to make its ap- 
pearance. 


Colonel Lutteridge’s carriage—where was Colonel — 


Lutteridge’s carriage? Had it gone to the wrong sta- 
bles, or had the coachman been given the wrong hour? 
He was a new man, and might easily have made some 
mistake. 

At length, however, he was found, and the next 
point was, where was Colonel Lutteridge himself ? 
Constance, not ill-pleased to wait on Lord West- 
macott’s arm in view of all the people, cloaking, shawl- 
ing, and jostling each other, calmly bade the footman 
seek his master. Serene in her superiority to vulgar 
cares, she noted with inward contempt the agonies of 
the departing ones, the rush out into the overcrowded 
cab, the impatience of those left behind to be fetched 
again—their shivering complaints. 
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Wrapped in her furs, and with no fears as to the com- 
fort of Lord Westmacott, who was also sheathed from 
head to foot in the same, it was diverting to see the 
fuss made, to hear the fears and cautions given vent to 
by the natives. She quite forgot her brother-in-law, 
but was entertained afresh at the excuse he made for 
having lingered. 

‘“ Tt was pleasanter there than here,’’ he said 

In such a case, with such a plain choice of evils, she 
appealed to Lord Westmacott as to the suitability of 
the phrase. The idea of its being “‘ pleasanter!’’ It 
was possibly less unpleasant. Did he. mean less un- 
pleasant ? 

He did not say. 


PART © BVaps 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘‘ a BETTER MAN, SIR, I NEVER SAW.’ 


“The world is in general selfish, interested, and unthinking, 
and throws the imputation of romance and melancholy on every 
temper more susceptible than its own. I cannot but think that 
in those regions which I contemplate, those feelings will subsist, 
—they are called, perhaps they are, weaknesses here ; but there 
may be some better modifications of them in heaven, which may 
deserve the name of virtues.’’—MAN OF FEELING. 


F a certain kind of world Simon Lutteridge had 
seen a good deal ; into another, of which we shall 
presently speak, he had never yet penetrated. 

From his earliest days he had been habituated to so- 
ciety ; to mixing with people of different nations and 
of different grades ; to seeing life, in short, though it 
was life under a single aspect. He had never been 
wild ; he had never been wicked. 

He was a serious, even a devoutly minded man, who 
knew in what he believed, and acted up to what he 
professed, with a certain simple, dogged straightfor- 
wardness that either kept aloof from him such as did 
not lead a decent life, or forced them in his presence 
to assume that they did. 

He was generally known to be religious ; but as he 
was also a so-called good fellow, and, as we have said, 
a lenient—not to say lax—commanding officer, his 


religion was respected even by those from whom he had 
not “sympathy, 
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But for all that, Simon was, when approaching forty, 
conscious of an unsatisfactoriness’in his existence. 
He had a heart, and it was slowly withering up for 
want of nourishment. Year after year brought the 
same interests, the same recreations, the same frigid 
routine. It was adry solemn progress through the 
world ; and though it may perhaps be urged that he 
had made it so for himself, that he had cut out his own 
pathway, none the less did he in secret fret over it. 

Had a high command and military honors been like- 
ly to fall to his lot while still in the service, these would 
probably have formed a goal for his ambition—a 
something to look to ; had an ardent missionary spirit 
inspired his bosom, it might have expanded in a large 
sphere of usefulness. But here was a plain soldier 
who did his duty, took care that the regimental school 
was well taught and properly attended, backed up the 
chaplain in whatever he undertook, was regular as 
clockwork in his attendance at church and sacraments, 
and gave openly and in secret at all times and places. 
He had not exalted aspirations, but such as he had he 
carried out, at whatever cost to himself. ‘‘ A better 
man, sir, I never knew,’’ said little Winter, the chap- 
lain, when, years afterwards, he too came back to this 
country. ‘‘A less obtrusive, less pretentious, more 
honestly upright Christian never lived. Why, sir, that 
man’s influence Zo/d—it couldn’t help telling, what- 
ever they may say. Talk about his not keeping the 
regiment in order—it was a regiment that wouldn’t be 
kept in order. Not by a man like Lutteridge. They 
wanted a Czar, or a Shah, or a Khan of Tartary over 
them. See how they shook into shape under that lit- 
tle beast Jones. A little beast he was, I tell you—a 
regular little vagabond. But he made them all look 
about them before they knew where they were! Snap- 
ped them up right and left as if they had been school- 
boys! Lutteridge, now, couldn’t do that ; he could not 
doit It was no use his attempting it—it was not in 
the mans nature. He could not say ‘ No,’ if * Yes’ 
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was possible, to save his life! Weakness? Well, if 


may have been weakness—I am not saying that he was 
a man of ability, that he was a particularly strong- 
minded man—but this I do say, it was a weakness that 
never interfered with his sense of duty. I have seen 
him smarting under the obligation to give a reproof, 
ready to give the world if he could but back out of it 
with a good conscience, but not one bit would he shirk 
if it was before him as a case of rightand wrong. He 
hated to speak—that was the truth ; unless you could 
lay it down to him clear as the day that it was a case 
of right and wrong, he would hold his tongue. As 
long as he could, he would shut his eyes. But that 
was-his only fault. Never did he shut his ears—no, that 
he did not—to the needy or the oppressed.’’ Here 
good Winter would shake his head and wipe his eyes, 
struck with his own eloquence. ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ he 
would go on, warming up again, “‘ that man would 
give and give, till there was no end toit! I have, I 
do assure you, felt ashamed to come to him sometimes, 
having been so often, and may be I would be hanging 
back a bit’’—the worthy chaplain in colloquial mo- 
ments resumed his native brogue—‘“‘ and he would see 
it in my face—he could be quick enough at times, 
Lutteridge could—and he would say, just as pleasant 
as if he had never heard a word of the sort before, 
“Well, Winter,” he would say—‘ Well, Winter, and 
how much is it now ?’? with his hand in his pocket be- 
fore I could answer. Wherever that man went, God’s 
blessing would go with him, for his prayers and his 
alms have gone up like those of Cornelius, or I know 
nothing of the Holy Gospel.”’ 

So spoke Winter ; and, speaking with all the warmth 
of conviction, it may be supposed that he knew. An- 
other testimony bore out something at least of what 
he averred. ‘‘ Lutteridge,’’ said young Carlton, who 
left not long after the new rég7me was inaugurated, 
and while yet the days of mourning in the regiment 
were not ended—‘‘ Lutteridge had the dryest, stiffest 
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|. manner and the kindest heart of any fellow I have 


ever met.’’ 

But of the existence of this heart Simon was himself 
hardly aware. 

He was conscious of a want—a void which he had 
no notion how to fill; and in breaking up his whole 
scheme of life, and turning towards the home of his 
childhood, he carried with him a vague hope that he 
should there find wherewith to satisfy his silent crav- 
ings. 

His farewells once said, his spirits rose in the antic- 
ipation. 

Even the independent mode of travel, the having 
only himself to consult and look after, was a luxury. 
Stepping down, so to speak, from the platform on 
which he had so long been the focus for six hundred 
pair of eyes, was an untold relief. 

He could now do what he chose, go where he liked, 
without giving warning and making arrangements for 
contingencies which: always might happen and seldom 
did. ¢ 

He was now at large, responsible to nobody, an ex- 
ample to nobody, a terror to nobody—he still fondly 
hoped that sometimes he had been a terror; and a 
bulwark and rock of defence—though he scarcely durst 
arrogate to himself as much—he could not but know 
he had actually been to many. 

How easy seemed the transit from place to place, 
now that he had no longer a great unwieldy tail of 
human beings to draggle after him! How glorious to 
be free, bound to no hours—at peace, subject to no 
interruptions! To be no longer a colonel, but simply 
a traveller! To sink from something into nothing! 

Under the new influence there began to peep out 
indications of a change of temperature—a thaw in 
Simon’s deportment. No longer watched, understood, 


and made allowances for, he found it almost agreeable . 


to have to go out of his way to make friends. Formerly 
all who desired to know Colonel Lutteridge—and who 
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that had the opportunity but did desire it ?—had to be 
brought to him, and to make their own impression. 
As to the impression he made on them, it had never 
occurred to him to think of it; he was as free from 
vanity as he was from solicitude. He did not think 
himself attractive ; his manner he was wont to con- 
sider especially unfortunate ; but as none of the slights 
which fall to the lot of underlings could ever have 
been offered to him, he could not know diffidence. 
He deplored his formality and reticence, but more on 
account of the effect of these on others than for any 
other reason. 

Such a thing as his evincing anxiety to make an ac- 
quaintance was unheard of ; he had lived on such a 
pedestal, that ere a wish of that kind was barely 
formed it would be discovered and gratified. It was 
therefore altogether new to him, feeling himself un- 
known, and comparatively little accounted of, to have 
occasionally to make the advances which some one 
must make if people are to come together at all. 

To be sure, he was not a man to be passed over any- 
where ; but nevertheless he was, during his homeward 
voyage, not the personage he had been—not what 
he would become directly on his arrival at Lutte- 
ridge. 

No regretful and condoling countenances followed 
him about ; no expressive silences showed that sus- 
picions as to the cause of his removal were rife. He 
was—unspeakable comfort—with people who did not 
know. His affairs were not their common talk. He 
was nothing to them. Nothing, at least, except as be- 
ing a fellow-passenger, interesting, reserved, and shy. . 
There was no barricade to keep intruders off his sacred 
person, and accordingly, in spite of his gravity, his 
silence, and his buckram, he found himself gaining in 
popularity every day. 

His good looks in themselves won him the hearts of 
the women; and of these, two half fledged pretty 
things of fourteen and twelve were his especial favor- 
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ites. Though at an awkward age, they were not awk- 

ward ; though undeveloped, they were not rustic. 
They were a cheery, blithe young pair, budding into 

__ beauty, and full of that frank coquetry which is the 

charm of happy girlhood. F 

With them our soldier had many a pleasant hour ; 
they taught him to be merry; he could not teach 
them to be grave. He teased them ; they played him 
tricks. He learned the secret of their hearts, their in- 
vincible horror of being treated as children, and hold- 
ing this key, he made use of it—shabby wretch— 
against the innocent blabbers themselves. 

They had no mother ; and the prim gouvernante who 
tyrannized over them afforded an endless amusement 

. to Simon in this respect. She could not pursue them 
into the actual presence of ‘‘ Cet fort bel homme, M. 
le Colonel,’’ nor flout them openly when he was by, but 
she could cast a shadow over their mirth from afar, 
and take it out of them in the depths of her secret 
presence-chamber afterwards. 

The abject air of the pretty couple as they slunk off, 
when the time came, to this curtain lecture, was de- 
liciously ludicrous in their champion’s eyes. He 
would pull his long mustache and laugh to himself as 
he looked after them, and prepare afresh his next 
homily on the subject. 

Their resentment, their small amour propre, their 
attempts at dignity, were more diverting than anything 
he had ever known ; and as they made no secret of 
their partiality for him, he was almost as much flat- 
tered as amused. 

Such an experience had never before fallen to his 
lot. He parted from them with a sense of desolation, 
and an avidity for more of the same kind of nourish- 
ment, if it could be had. ; i 

Their companionship had opened a way into his 
inner man, and the gap was still yawning when he met 
his cousins. 

Agatha and Jane were too old, his niece was too 
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young. He wanted a playmate, but something beyond 
a baby. His eye fell on Hester ; and albeit that she 
was different from the two fairies who had charmed 
him before, she took his fancy quickly. 

In all that had followed their first meeting, he had 
no idea that he had passed beyond the bounds of what 
might be ceded to so near a relation. They were of 
one blood, one kin. This, he thought, should be 
weighted against the few years that she was older than 
his former little friends ; they had sat with him, one 
on each side, by the hour together, Mademoiselle being 
often incapacitated for exertion, and in her heart too 
thankful to have them taken off her hands—they had 
acéepted toys from him, and given him in return treas- 

_ures to be kept for their sakes, and we will not say 
*. to what lengths they had proceeded when the doleful 
~hour of parting arrived. He had, he thought, a right 
to something of the same freedom of intercourse with 
his young cousin. 

But behold! his young cousin was more than a 
match for him. Jt might be all very well to try over 
again the same kind of talk which had tormented and 
delighted the children on board the Orinoco, but he 
was not prepared to find himself in turn affected. 
That he was playing with edge-tools, and might not 
only wound, but himself get wounded in the sport, did 
not for a moment cross his mind. His cousin was 
his cousin, and she was a child, and he was approach- 
ing the meridah of life ; he saw no earthly reason why 
he should not pet his favorite. For him all was safe 
enough, and as for her, any care on her account would 


have seemed in his eyes the presumptuous supposition ~ 


of a coxcomb. 

He did not yet know Hester. He had so far seen 
only an apt, intelligent, charming companion, with a 
pair of gray eyes, in which every fleeting thought was 
instantly mirrored. ‘They spoke for her, laughed for 
her, frowned for her, and at times,.alas! they be- 
trayed their mistress. 
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And then it must be owned that our colonel; though 
not a man of talent, had a natural genius for love- 
making. Where he had hidden it for twenty past 
years, or why it had up to the present time existed in a 
purely dormant state, must ever be a mystery. So 
soon as he gave it rein, so soon as he began to exercise 
his faculty, it was astonishing the progress he made in 
the art.. He knew exactly when to speak and when to 
hold his tongue, was complete master of those furtive 
looks, those intelligent indefinable nothings which con- 
vey meaning to the one, and to the one alone, for 
whom they are intended. He was never at a loss, _ 
never put out, never taken aback. His phlegmatic — 
countenance could wear, when he so chose, an expres- 
sion which defied inquiry ; his dignity overawed intru- 
sion, and his speech let out nothing. 

Constance, not more penetrating than other people 
where self was concerned, was delighted with the cool 
preference so openly manifested by her brother-in-law 
for the cousin of whom she was least afraid. ‘‘ Hes- 
ter, you know, is the favorite,’’ she now imagined her- 
self saying on the first opportunity. ‘‘ Hester, my 
dears, has cut you all out in his good graces. The 
truth is, she is but a child, and Simon, between our- 


_ selves, is a woman-hater.’’ Or, ‘‘ My dear Agatha, 


what have you been about not to fascinate our Col- 
onel? He amuses himself with Hester.”’ 

Neither she nor he dreamed of the depths of the 
waters thus troubled. They looked at the little maid’s 
brisk youthful face, and had no conception of the na- 
ture which underlay it. It is, to be sure, an unusual 
thing to see brought up in a homely, old-fashioned 
family a daughter who does not easily and harmoni- 
ously fall in with the ways of her people. ‘Trained to 
think and feel after one approved fashion ; holding in- 
tercourse with minds all of one stamp ; breathing one 
atmosphere, and guarded from every untoward influ- 
ence, it is a curiosity to find a meditative, original, au- 
dacious mind like Hester’s. She would not have 
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dared, even had she known how, to give expression to 
the thoughts which often filled her soul. Everything 
beyond her grasp, incomprehensible, unfathomable, 
had immediate attraction, and she was at an age when 
fancy, tyrannical and lawless, holds reason in check. 
Then comes Colonel Lutteridge, strikes the fancy 
with an electric shock, lays hold on midnight mus- 
ings, and extends his grasp still further. The heart- 
strings will be touched before she is aware ; and as 
for him, he scarcely believes in her having them yet. 
Which come first—heart-strings or wisdom-teeth ? 
Who knows? His wisdom-teeth have come and gone 
so long ago that he forgets all about them ; but, so 
far, he has had no experience of that other possession. 
He is not inclined to give little Hester credit for hav- 
ing outstripped him. Truth to tell, he never pries into 
such matters; and this is the world—the world of 


thought, study, and reflection—into which he has . 


never set his foot. He rises on the last morning of 
his cousin’s visit with an unaccountable disinclination 
to the parting, but with an easy conscience. In reply 
to Agatha’s gay ‘‘I am come to take Hester home,”’ 
he says, “‘ Must she go? Oh!’’ pulls his long mus- 
tache, and looks kindly at Hester, but is unable to 
think of any argument in favor of her remaining. 

It must not be supposed that during the week no 
communication had been held with Wancote. ‘The 
ladies from Lutteridge had driven over there twice, 
and each time Hetty’s heart had palpitated with joy 
at finding herself safely reseated in Constance’s car- 
riage. She had feared to be kidnapped, or, at least, 


to have a day of her visit curtailed ; but not to have | 


gone—not to have looked in at least twice during her 
absence—was not to be thought of. Then Jane and 
her mother had called once at the Manor, and Agatha 
had walked over by herself the day before the concert. 

The concert was mentioned by Simon, and perhaps 
there had been a momentary expectation on Agatha’s 
- part of being asked to join the party. To be sure, 
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since Lord Westmacott was going—a fact which Con- 
‘stance hastened to make known—the carriage would 
be full, and the weather was not such as to make it 
agreeable for any one, least of all for a man just ar- 
rived from India, to go outside ona six-miles drive. 
It was fully three miles each way ; November nights 
are dark and raw ; she could not expect any one to 
volunteer such a proposal ; she only felt that if by any 
chance Lord Westmacott should fail, she would not 
object to taking his place. 

Since Lord Westmacott, however, had been there, 
and since he was actually at the breakfast table when 
she made her appearance, she had nothing to com- 
plain of. 

Breakfast was later at Lutteridge than at Wancote ; 
they had not yet finished—the gentlemen were enjoy- 
ing their second cups of coffee—when Miss Manners 
was ushered in. 

It was in reply to Constance’s ‘‘ Why so soon ?”’ 
that Agatha made answer, ‘‘I am come to take Hes- 
ter back.’’ 

She had then to explain that she had been seeing 
Bertie to the station—Bertie had gone off on a round 
of visits—and it had occurred to those at home that 
she should look in and fetch Hester afterwards ; it 
was going to be a wet day, and more horses than were 
necessary need not be taken out. 

Hetty’s feeble protest, ‘‘ But, Agatha, I am not 
ready—lI have nothing packed,’’ was easily overruled. 

‘Of course I know that, dear. I have sent the 
carriage round. I knew Constance would let me stay 
a little.’ Constance jumped up. ‘‘ Now do, Agatha, 
just go back and say this is all nonsense. Hester is 
not thinking of going home to-day. You just give 
Aunt Manners my love, and say we can’t spare 
her.”’ 

‘Yes, do,’’ said Simon, coming forward—a great 
step forhim. ‘‘ There are so many of you at home, 
she can’t be missed very much.”’ . 
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‘* JT will drive her over on Tuesday or Wednesday,”’ 


added Constance. 

But all in vain. Agatha was smiling and resolute. 
She had been sent there, she said, to fetch Hester, 
and Hester, knew as well as she, that since that was the 
case there was nothing more to be said. She had no 
authority, she protested, to give her sister leave to 
stay ; and there was that in her tone which Hester 
durst not disregard. She had had her lesson the week 
before, and was not likely to set Agatha at nought 
again for a time. 

‘*You are only wasting time,’’ said Miss Manners, 
gently, 

‘Even Constance saw that protestations were una- 
vailing ;.and while laughingly denouncing the cruelty 
of such a proceeding, bade Hester go. As she left 
the room, a movement of Colonel Lutteridge’s seemed 
as though he would have followed, but he checked him- 
self, if such had been his purpose, and returned to the 
dregs of his coffee. 

These he was still thoughtfully stirring when she re- 
appeared, fully equipped. He gave a quick look up, 
but the presence of others, as usual, held him in 
check, and instead of expressing regrets at her going, 
or even coming forward to stand among the rest, who 
were now exchanging farewells, he busied himself in 
feeding his dog, and talking to him, untill summoned 
by Constance to see the sisters to their carriage. 

He led the way then, with Agatha ; but just at the 
last came a consolatory moment. He took the cloak 
off Hester’s arm and wrapped her in it, and then he 
did say, ‘‘I am so sorry you are going,”’ in a tone of 
voice perfectly inaudible to the lady who was already 
sitting in the brougham. 

Agatha alone smiled, and bent forward as they 
drove away, and Simon returned to Lord Westmacott. 

Lord Westmacott had got as far as the hall, with 
the intention of paying parting civilities to the young 
ladies, but something there had attracted his attention, 
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and he had only reached the door in time to wave his 


hand and bow distractedly in reply to Miss Manners’s 
graceful movement forward, as the carriage whirled 
away. 

He now wanted explanations, and attention. 

“What is this extraordinary production, Lutte- 
ridge ?”’ 

*‘ A fish’s nest.’’ 

“And this? And this ?”’ 

They were soon in full career round the hall, hand- 
ling and examining curiosities. 

““ Hester’s gone,’’ cried little Ellen, running in. 
“*Oh, why did Hester go ?”’ 
““Eh? My little girl, take care !’’ said Lord West- 
macott. ‘‘ This your niece, Lutteridge? Bless me, 
what a delicate-looking little thing! Not the least 

like her mother !’’ 

*“ Why did Hester go?’’ repeated the child, looking 
up at her uncle. 

‘“I don’t know, Nelly,’’ said he, kindly, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose she had to go.”’ 

‘‘ She has gone to her mamma, you know,’ added 
Lord Westmacott, condescendingly. ‘‘ She is as glad 
to go to her mamma as you would be to go to yours, 
I daresay.’’ 

‘* Was Hester glad ?’’ said Ellen. 

*‘ Well, I don’t know; I suppose so. That your 
grandfather, Lutteridge? Fine-looking old gentle- 
man.’’ 

‘‘Was Hester glad?’’ repeated the child, laying 
hold of her uncle's hand. 

“Why ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Because she did not seem glad, and I’m so very, 
very sorry. I wanted her to sing hymns to me all day 
to-morrow. Don’t you like when Hester sings hymns, 
and you take me on your knee, Uncle Simon ?’ : 

He did not show that he had heard the question, 
_ and by and by she ran away again. 7 
It was long ere Hester had another chance of sing- 
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ing hymns to the little girl. ‘‘Itis not her turn to 
go,’’ Lady Manners said when the next invitation 
came from Lutteridge. ‘‘ She can be the one to dine 
at the Parkers’ next week. And here is that absurd 
little Mrs. Martin asking one of you and a brother. 
Really she must be taught if she knows no better. 
Such a note!’’ (Reading.) ‘‘‘ One of your daugh- 
ters and one of your sons.’ Well, Agatha, if you or 
Jane wish to go, you can, but I cannot have Hetty 
taken out in that way. If either of you elder ones 
choose to accept, Jem can take you.”’ 

‘1 don’t think either of us would care to go,’’ said 
Agatha. ‘‘ Would you, Jane ?’’ 

Jane was equally unwilling, and an excuse had to be 
found. None so simple as to ask the cousins from 
Lutteridge for the same evening ; but the cousins had 
already been bespoken by Mrs. Martin herself. 

They had consented to go: Constance: because, to 
do her justice, she was devoid of airs of superiority—if 
great people were not to be had, she did not disdain 
small; Simon because he had no other engagement, 
and with him such calls were obligatory. A glimmer 
of impatience was, however, manifested when the invi- 
<2tion to Wancote afterwards came in for the same 
evening. Wancote was undoubtedly to be preferred, 
and he said so, Constance agreeing outwardly, but in 
her heart his having originated such a sentiment 
. caused her to look more favorably on the entertain- 
ment than she had done before. 

He had never till now said in so many words that 
he liked going to Wancote. 

He went there pretty often, it is true, but he had in- 
variably an errand, an arrangement to make, or a mat- 
ter about which he required advice. Not unfrequently 
he only saw his uncle, choosing a time when Sir John 
was likely to be at home, and, as often as not, when 
the rest of the party were most sure to be out. He 


would look in for half an hour or so, making the fa- - 


ther his avowed object, and it was but natural that Sir 
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_ John should be consulted on points as to which his 
knowledge of country life must entitle him to be con- 
sidered an authority. 

But if Simon took to liking evenings at Wancote, that 
was another thing altogether. 

She dressed for the Martins’ “‘ little rubbishy 
party,’’ as she secretly designated it, in very good- 
humor, but she turned up her noseas she did so. She 
had done the best she could for Mrs. Martin when she 
put forth her relations to give her consequence in 
Simon’s eyes, as she had done on the occasion of his 
first arrival. An Irish baronet is not much, neither is a 
Welsh bishop ; but upon these two minute pegs hung ~ 
all Mrs. Martin’s claims to notice. One was her fa- 
ther, the other her uncle ; and Constance had dinned 
the fact into Simon’s ears. 

In herself the lady was nothing. Neither was her 
husband ; and he had not even the bishop and the 
_ baronet in the background. They were not likely to 
gather round them any people worth meeting. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘WHAT A FRIGHT HE GAVE ME.”’ 


“ Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds— 
they ever fly by twilight.’’—BAcon. 


VERYTHING within and without the small do- 
main of Oakbank was in apple-pie order by eight 
o’clock on the night of the dinner-party. 

The result of many cares was now to be seen in a 
settled hush—the calm before the storm. - The tiny 
drawing-room, fragrant with flowers, had had its fur- 
niture extracted till nothing remained but the piano, 
the sofa well pushed back into the bay-window, and a 
few easy-chairs standing anywhere and everywhere but 
in the places to which they were accustomed. The 
dining-room, with its table elongated till there was just 
room and no more for the servants to pass between 
Mrs. Martin’s chair and the sideboard, shimmered 
with silver and glass, wedding-gifts, and pretty toys 
of every description. A cloak-room, with a mirror 
draped in muslin, and the orthodox ivory toilet-set on 
the table in front, had been prepared for the ladies ; 
and a similar but somewhat smaller den was duly set 
aside for the gentlemen. Everything within was com- 
plete, and the gravel was raked in front of the entrance 
door. 

Husband and wife, equally up to concert-pitch in their 
own persons, stood on each side of the drawing-room 
fire; she, in pink, with braided hair—he, shaven, 
brushed, starched, and stiff, in the highest of collars. 
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It needed but to pour eau-de-cologne on his _pocket- 
handkerchief, and finish could go no further. 


‘‘I wish they would come now,’’ said she. ‘‘ I be- 
gin to get nervous.”’ 

““T want my dinner,’’ said he. ‘‘I hope it won’t 
be spoilt.”’ 


** Furnival ! dd you get the coffee ?”’ 

‘“Good gracious, Katie, how you startled me! 
Why do you speak so quickly? I could not think 
what was coming.”’ 

“‘ But did you get it? If not, I must fly—’’ 

““Of course I got it; I went to Seeley on purpose. 
What did you suppose I went to Seeley for ?”’ 

*“Oh, well, I forgot. But have you shown Hannah 
how to use the machine? You know she made a bun- 
gle of it last time.”’ 

“*T know she did. I never tasted such stuff in my 
Mites”: 

‘* She will do the same again unless you show her 
how it ought to be made yourself.’’ 

‘‘T have shown her—in fact, I have put the coffee 
in and made everything ready. When the time comes, 
she only needs to light the lamp and pour in the boil- 
ing water.’’ 

He was invaluable. She had no further anxiety. 

** Does not the room look nice?’’ she said, pres- 
ently. ‘‘ These are the antimacassars Mrs. Bell gave, 
Furnival. I think they are much the prettiest I have 
ever seen ; and it was very kind of Mrs. Bell to give 
them. The only pity is that they slip so,’’ lifting one 
up as she spoke. ‘‘ You saw that one? I think I 
shall turn this chair with its back to the wall; only if 
I do, Mr. Searle will be sure to take it.’’ 

“‘ And why should he not take it ?”’ 

“* He always makes a chair in a mess.”’ 

‘* How can a chair be made in a mess ?’’ said he, 
with a laugh of superior wisdom. 

“ There, now, I will show you.’’ With which the 

“little housewife pulled forward the loose cover of the 
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chair till it hung about the legs, and threw the tidy 
which she had in her hand down in a heap on the seat. 

““Now, if Mr. Searle gets into this chair, that is 
what it will look like directly he gets up again. Only 
that half of the muslin will have disappeared down the 
back of the cushion here. He manages somehow to 
work it in and in, until once, when we had a tiny lace 
thing out, there was nothing but the edge— O Furni- 
val! <A carriage !’ 

A pause and expectation. 

“‘ It is only a single horse, Furnival,’’ in a whisper. 

‘* Cab,’’ in a whisper back. 

ts Searles? Pa 

‘* Didn’t come their way.’ 

“*Coulters. I heard the ic -room Bdlos shut.’ 

‘* J will go and bring him in.’ 

“Oh no. Don’t go, Furnival. They will come in 
together.’”’ 

After the Coulters came the Bells, and after the 
Bells the Rector and Mrs. Searle, and then a Mr. 
Barry, and then a Mr. Knight, and, last of all, Col- 
onel Lutteridge and Mrs. Robert Lutteridge. 

Constance was in brilliant looks, and by no means 
above hercompany. ‘To dazzle and condescend, pro- 
vided there was no better sport on hand, suited her very 
well; and she rustled in to dinner on Mr. Martin’s 
arm, slipped into her seat, which was scarcely a pace 
from the fender, and sat there smiling and chatting 
throughout the meal, as though she neither felt heat 
nor cold, draughts, nor the occasional rub of an arm 
against her back hair, 

Simon was not so engaging. He sat bolt sip 
and although his person adorned the room, his tongue 
did little for the entertainment. 


This was, however, no loss to the hostess. She had — 


to keep one eye on the table and another on the ser- 
vants. It would have been too much had she been ex- 
pected to bestow one ear on Mr. Searle and another 


on Colonel Lutteridge. # 
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Mr. Searle was bent on being agreeable. . He was 
much taken with the bride, and was also—being a 
good-natured man—anxious to show that, although 
parson of the parish, he did not resent her having put 
him only on her left hand. He thought he had a 
right to the other. It was he, not Colonel Lutteridge, 
who should have been helping the soup and the chick- 
ens ; but since Mrs. Martin wished to do honor to the 
Colonel, and since she was probably quite unaware that, 
in putting him up, she had put the Rector down, he was 
not the man to sulk. Having nothing to do, and only 
Mrs. Coulter on his other side, he did not give his 
hostess much peace ; while, for her, one man’s talk 
was as good as another’s, for although she had pro- 
nounced her right-hand neighbor to be the handsomest 
man she had ever seen, she might have made the re- 
mark of a marble column for all the desire she enter- 
tained for intercourse with him. 

It was enough that he had come to her house, that 
he had been seen there, and that the Searles and the 
Coulters and the Bells, besides the odds and ends of 
young men, would all go away and tell that he had 
graced the party. 

To have made everything complete, she reflected, 
Miss Manners, and her eldest brother—who was so 
much the best looking of the two—should have come 
in place of Mr. Barry and Mr. Knight. 

These two unfortunates, hailed at the last moment, 
had taken each other in to dinner, and now sat on op- 
posite sides about the middle of the table, indignant to 
find themselves let in for a party of only married peo- 
ple. One had expected to meet Miss Bell; the other 
had made sure that some sister, or cousin, or young 
lady friend of Mrs. Martin’s would be staying with 
her, and would be intrusted to his care. 

Both thought they had been ill-treated, and al- 
though somewhat dashed, in their own phrase, by the 
presence of the lord of the manor and his handsome 
sister-in-law, whom they knew by sight, but to whose 
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acquaintance they had never before aspired, they re- 
flected that, after all, even Colonel Lutteridge was a 
widower, and the lady a widow. There was positively 
not a young person there, thought the two very young 
men. 

Accordingly they partook but gloomily of all that: 
went round, and were certainly, as Mrs. Martin a 


nantly affirmed afterwards, ‘‘ no acquisitions.’’ 


‘We hoped to have had your cousins here to-night, ’’ 
said she, trying to interest her silent neighbor in anew 
topic. “We asked them, but they have another en- 
gagement.”’ 

‘*They have a dinner-party of their own,’’ put in 
Mrs. Coulter, bending forward from the other side of 
Mr. Searle. She was always skirmishing up and down 
the table to see into whose dialogue she could insert an 
observation. ‘‘I’ll tell you how I know, Mrs. Mar- 
tin,’” she continued, eagerly: ‘‘ their side gate was 
open as we passed.’’ 

‘*T suspect that was our fault,’’ said Colonel Lut- 
teridge, as Mrs. Martin, rather ashamed of her guest, 
made no reply. 

‘* We drove in on our way here, and came out at the 
side gate,’’ added he, in pity for the blush which he 
had seen and understood. It had been a vexed ques- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Martin whether the Coul- 
ters should be admitted or not ; but several negatives 
coming in, and it being imperative that the Coulters 
must come some time or other, the controversy had 
ended in their being asked, with’ this proviso on Mrs. 
Martin’s part, that they should be placed where they 
would be entirely in the background. She had not 
reckoned on the quickness of Mrs. Coulter’s ears and 
tongue. 

‘““Indeed, Colonel Lutteridge?’’ replied that lady 
across the table. ‘‘ The side gate by the Seeley road, I 


“Ah, yes. I am afraid we forgot to shut it. We 
must stop on our way back.”’ 
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Now what had he been doing at Wancote?, There 

could not be much intimacy if he did not know that 
they were engaged that evening, and yet going in and 
out in that easy manner looked ominous. Mesdames 
Coulter and Martin, in common with the rest of the 
world, predicted a Lutteridge-Manners alliance, but 
since "she durst not put point-blank questions, Mrs. 
Coulter’s greedy eyes searched in vain for any informa- 
tion on that head; and in the face of his obstinate 
silence afterwards, even Mrs. Martin felt he was not 
by many degrees so handsome as she had at first de- 
clared him to be. 
' Unaware of the motive which had prompted him to 
cover her confusion, she avowed afterwards, resent- 
fully, that the only time he had voluntarily opened his 
lips was when Wancote was alluded to; and to more 
than one confidential ear she whispered her opinion 
that after all, however good-looking a countenance 
may be, when it has but one expression it grows tire- 
somely monotonous. 

So monotonous, pleted did the countenance re- 
ferred to become before the evening was over, that 
Constance considered it was imperative on her to ad- 
minister an admonition on the drive home. ‘‘ Were 
you not well to-night, Simon ?’’ she eS phe as soon as 
they turned from the door. 

““ Quite well. Why do you ask ?”’ 

“You looked so exceedingly bored.”’ 

ior L. was.”’ 

““No wonde~. SowasI. But, you know, it hardly 
does to show it. ‘They are harmless people after all, 
and if one does make up one’s mind to go to their 
house, it is as well to get the credit of it.’ 

“‘T'don’t understand. What credit ?” 

‘*T mean that, considering we go to their dinner- 
party on purpose to please the Martins, not for any 
enjoyment that we expect ourselves, itis a pity to spoil 
the effect when the sacrifice is actually made.’ 

“Tt was stupid, of course,’’ continued she, seeing 


—_ 
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that he made no response. ‘‘I am sure I agreed in 
everything that your face expressed.’’ 

‘‘T did not mean my face to express anything.” 

‘‘Did you not?’’ said his sister-in-law, coming to 
the point at last. “Then you should not write on it 
in blazing characters, ‘I wish I were anywhere in the 
world but here.’ That is what Hester would have 
said she saw if she had been there.’’ ~— 


‘* Tf Hester had been there,’’ said he, smartly, ‘‘ she —. 


would have seen nothing of the kind.”’ 


‘‘ Hey-day! That is strong! Tell me honestly. 


now, Simon, was it because none of them were present 
that you were out of humor—that you found the even- 
ing so dull? If any of the cousins had been there, 
would it have made a difference ?’’ 

‘“Any of them? No. It would if Hester had.’’ 

“It would if Hester had !”’ 

‘“Yes, decidedly. I wanted Hester. I have noi 
seen her for some time.”’ 

‘‘Was that why you made me go in to Wancote on 
* our way, that you might see your friend ?’’ 

‘“Yes. And get her to walk with me to-morrow.’ 

‘* My dear Simon !”’ 

papvell 2’ 

** It’s not—proper.’’ 

** How not proper ?”’ 

“You can’t go walking about with young ladies like 
that.’’ 

‘* But she is my cousin.’ 

That makes some difference, but not enough. 

You will have to be taught /es convenances, sir, the 


usages of society, the manners and customs of the na- 


tives. No girl of Hester’s age walks about even with 
a cousin of the other sex, unless she has some one with 
her* 
‘* But Jem is coming too.’ 
““Jem? Why did you not say So before? Of 
course if Jem goes it is all right.’’ 


,’ responded the offender, 


— 
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relieved. ‘‘ But, Constance, I am afraid I must have 


offended before, unwittingly, for when Hester was at 
Lutteridge we walked together several times.’’ 

‘“‘ That is different. She was staying in the house 
with you, and I suppose you kept to the grounds 
pretty much. You were not met by people. Don’t 
you see, of course it is not the thing itself—there is 
no harm whatever in the thing itself—it is merely the 


- look of it.”’ 


‘* But there is no harm in the thing itself ?"’ 

‘““ No, no—certainly not. Many people would not be 
so particular as Aunt Manners, either. I must tell 
you, Simon, that Aunt Manners is a person you have 
to be very careful with. If Jem should fail, you must 
not think of marching about alone with Hester.’’ 

** Tl ask Agatha.’’ 

** Agatha ?’’ said Constance, slowly; and in her 
heart she thought, ‘‘ Aha! This looks more like the 


point now!’’ ‘‘ Why Agatha ?’’ she said aloud. 
‘“ To put all straight. Agatha is a sort of chaperon, 
you see.”’ 


A chaperon? Was the man mad? Agatha—the 
family star, the pride and beauty of all the Manners 
race—to be termed a chaperon! Or was he merely 
seeking to mislead, to put her off the track ? 

She thought it best to laugh. ‘‘ My dear Simon, 
that is beyond everything! Agathaachaperon! Ha, 
ha, ha!’’ After which she waited with some curiosity 
for what was next to follow. 

‘‘ That is what she always seems to me,’’ he said. 
‘‘ No disrespect to Agatha. I am achaperon myself, of 
course. I have had to chaperon lots of ladies in 
India ; their fathers and husbands used to ask me to 
take care of them when they had to go to the hills, 
when I was quite a young fellow. Coming home, I 
had two of the nicest little girls in the world to look 
after ; they were with an old governess, and she was 
ill half the time ; so I am quite an old hand, you see. 
Some people get into the way of it, and I thought Aga- 
tha seemed one of those.”’ 
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‘* So you two chaperons are to go out together ; Pu 

‘*With only one ewe lamp to look after.”’ He 
seemed amused at the idea. 

“Seriously, Simon, if it would be improper for you 
to be met walking about the country alone with Hes- 
ter, it would be doubly, trebly so with Agatha.”’ 

‘“ Would it?” 

“Tt really would.”’ ae 

“eé Why ? Pia : 

‘‘ Why ?”’ said Constance, rather at a loss. © ‘‘ I can 
hardly explain why. She is so well known, and so 
remarkable looking, and’so entirely grown up ; while 
Hetty is little more than a school-girl. You really 
mist not ask Agatha.”’ 

‘* But I have no intention of asking wwatha,d 

““Oh, I thought you had.”’ 

re Only if Jem failed ; and since you tell me that I 
must not look upon her in the light of a substitute, 1 
have given up the idea of asking her at all. Hester is 
the one I want ; she is lively, and amuses me.”’ 


‘** Brightens us all up, does she not? I am charmed 


that you agree with me in my fancy for Hetty. She is 
quite my child. We always get on so well together ; I 
don’t know how it is, but I never can get on so well 
with Agatha and Jane.”’ 

“* Oh, they are all nice,’’ said he, good-naturedly. 

‘“Nice? Oh yes. Certainly they are nice, but they 
are such solemn, pretentious girls. I never feel sure 
how they will take a thing.’’ She was now much less 
guarded as to her real sentiments than she had been at 
first. Since it was clear that he was heart-whole so 


far, she might, she thought, venture on what would . 


have been too dangerous ground formerly. ‘* Aunt 
Manners is bad enough,”’ continued she, confidentially, 
““ but really Agatha is worse. And I always feel that 
every little thing one does or says gets reported to the 
upper ranks—to the parents, aunts, uncles, and elder 
people generally. Now I call that mean. ‘There 
should be honor among thieves, they say ; and among 
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cousins many little things pass that are never meant to 
transpire. But one cannot trust Agatha. She often 
gets Hetty into hot water, I know.”’ 

“Does she? What a naughty Hetty to deserve it.’’ 

“Ah ! you are thinking of the trick she played you 
the other day. Well, you bear her no grudge, and 
that is about the worst she ever does. She gets into 
tremendous spirits, and they boil over now and then. 
Then Agatha will be looking on as cool as a lump of 
ice—even when she is out for a holiday she keeps all 
her wits about her, never spoils her clothes nor says a 
word she should not, and, like a spectre of propriety 
in armor, keeps watch over all who do. You may 
think that Aunt Manners delights in such a daughter ? 
But to my certain knowledge Hetty is the favorite. 
Agatha is very useful—and Agatha being the most no- 
ticed and admired, it must be a great relief to find her. 
such a piece of moral perfection—but Hester is the 
mother’s darling. She nearly kept her in the school- 
room for another year, however. I think she would 
have shown her sense if she had.’’ 

‘* Well, why did she not ?”’ 

“The boys made a fuss, and there was an alarm 
that she was growing eccentric. It would never do for 
one of those girls to be singular; we leave such ex- 
crescences to the dourgeoiste ; with them I believe it is 
quite the correct thing to have a daughter who goes 
her own way, manages her own concerns, and gets 
talked about. Our girls do as they are bid, and walk 
in the steps of their forefathers.”’ 

Not having been herself brought up precisely in such 
steps, it was pleasant to Constance to associate herself 
in phrases like these with the girls she spoke of. 

‘‘ What made them think there was anything eccen- 
tric about her ?”’ 

‘Tt was the greatest nonsense. She is at the age of 
romance and Scott’s novels, and promulgated a little 
high flown contempt for the stupidity of society as it 
now is—dinner-parties, such as we have just come 
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she likes a dance as well as anybody ; but we never 
have anything but dinners, dinners, dinners, all the 
year round, because Aunt Manners sets the example. 
Always the same people too. There is never any 
chance of meeting a face one does not know. Hester ’ 
was delighted to come to that party I gave in your 
honor, because she wanted to see you. ~You were the | 
attraction. I believe she thought of you asasortof ~~ 
crusader or paladin—a mysterious being with all the 
halo of the East around your brow. India with Hes- 
ter is the India of old, not the India of to-day. She 
has read books on it that would make my head ache ; 
and she gave me such a tirade on Vedas, and Shasters, 
and Brahmins, and what not, the other day, that I have 
hardly yet recovered! I believe it was some idea-of 
traditionary glory adhering to you that made her come 
to Lutteridge at all that night, for, as I said, she hated 
all the dinner-parties she went to before.”’ 

‘“T wnderstood it was her first.’’ 

——~—~** Was it ?’’ said Constance, who as usual had rattled 
on without adhering either to the letter or the spirit of 
the law. ‘‘ Well, I am sure I have heard her rail at 
them often. It must have been from what she had 
heard, not what she had seen, I suppose.”’ 

“Stick to Hester,’? added she, mentally. ‘‘ As 
much about her as you like. But no ‘ chaperons’ are 
needed, Monsieur le Colonel. We will do without 
chaperons, if you please. A plague upon the man— 
what a fright he gave me !”’ 


from, especially. I don’t wonder at the childa bit; 
a 
: 


CHAPTER XV. 


OUTWITTED. 


“‘ The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck.’’ 
—Timon of Athens. 


HE walking-party had been altered and increased 
before the arrival of its originator on the follow- 
ing day. 

Miss Manners and Jane had on their hats as well as 
Hester, and Mr. Edward Searle, the Rector’s son, 
who had just been ordained to a small living in the 
neighborhood, and who had been dining at Wancote 
on the night before, summoned thither on the defec- 
tion of the two cousins, was professing his readiness to 
join in the expedition at the moment Colonel Lut- 
teridge entered the room. He had not, the young 
man said, been to Barley Hill for years, and as Barley 
Hill was the object of the walk, it was plain that noth- 
ing could have fitted in better. 

Several others were present—in fact the whole fam- 
ily were assembled—discussing plans for the afternoon, 
and for some minutes it did not exactly appear what 
had been fixed on. Mr. Searle was duly presented to 
Colonel Lutteridge, named as a very old friend, and 
Constance was inquired after. There was a great 
amount of talking going on; orders were given and 
countermanded ; and to Simon, just come from a 
house where two solitary people—if such a phrase may 
be permitted—each went their way, with no depend- 
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ence on the other, it was bewildering. He did not un- 
derstand who was to be with him, and who was not. 
He stood by, taking no part, until Jem, after rushing in 
and out of the room a dozen times, as was his wont 
when any event was in anticipation, at length an- 
nounced himself ready, and proceeded to hasten his 
sisters, with the haste of a man never in time himself. 

Agatha, Jane, and Mr. Searle obeyed the summons, 
and passed out one after another ; but Hester sat still. 
‘*Come along, Hester,’’ cried her cousin, cheerfully, 
as he waited by the doorway to follow her out. 

‘* Hester is going to drive me in the pony-cart,”’ re- 
plied Lady Manners for her daughter. ‘‘ I am getting 
too-old to drive myself, am I not, Hetty ?’’ 

Looking at Hester, he saw there was something 
wrong ; he could just catch a glimpse of an angry lip 
trembling ere she turned her head aside. 

‘‘Ts Hester not to come with us ?’”’ he said, taking a 
step into the room. He had her stick, as she saw, in 
his hand, and this was the walk she was to have taken 


to win it. It was four miles each way to Barley Hill - 


from Wancote ; it would have been seven from Lut- 
teridge. 

** Not to-day,’’ said his aunt, pleasantly, in reply to 
the inquiry. ‘‘ She will go another day. She will not 
mind taking care of me this once, will you, Hester? 
1 have sent back the landau, for,’’ turning to her 
nephew, ‘‘ none of the girls care to give me their com- 
pany in that, but they are very good in carting me 
about—into the ditch even, sometimes,’’ added she, 
. with a smiling allusion to an overturn which had taken 
place shortly before. 

What could be said? Hester had been the one for 
whom the plan had been originated ; it was Hetty’s 
walk, and he was instantly conscious that he cared not 
to go at all if she were not to be with him. 

Since it appeared that both the elder sisters were 
likewise going, he had not the slightest objection to a 
quiet-looking young clergyman being also of the party ; 
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but if, as it turned out, these three were to be accepted 
in lieu of his chosen companion, he was anything but 
obliged to them. 

The whole aspect of the afternoon was now changed. 
He felt that he had been cheated—done.. It had been 
so cleverly managed that he was actually powerless in 
the matter, and that was a feeling Colonel Lutteridge 
had very seldom in his life experienced. He knew not 
what to do; he could hardly rush after the others, 
seize one of them by the arm, and bring him or her 
back to be his aunt’s charioteer; he could not well 
propose to Lady Manners to give up her drive; he 
could neither do nor say anything to alter the arrange-- 
ment. 

He looked at his cousin, bit his lip, and went 
quickly out. 

“* Really, Hester,’’ said her mother as soon as the 
door was shut, ‘‘ you are not particularly polite to me. 
What is there in giving up a walk, which you can take 
any Other day you like, to make you look so sullen? It 
is not very pleasant for me to think that I have such 
an unwilling companion. I could not have believed, 
my dear, that you would have shown so disobliging a 
spirit. It is not often that I ask you to take me any- 
where ; and I am sure, since it is so great a sacrifice, 
I am not likely to do it soon again !’’ 

No answer. Increase of gloom, if possible. 

*“T was quite mortified before them all,’’ continued 
Lady Manners, with some asperity. ‘‘ Such a little 
thing to be asked! Agatha or Jane would have come 
without a word.”’ 

**T did not say a word.’’ 

‘* You did what was worse: you showed it by your 
silence and your ill-temper. Jane drives me nearly 
every day, and you told her yourself that you would 
take her place whenever she wanted to ride.’ 

‘‘ Mamma, she did not want to ride to-day.’’ 

‘* That is a mere quibble, Hester ; she wanted to 

-walk.,’’ 
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‘‘ Why did she not tell me before, then ?”’ 

‘* Before when ?”’ 

‘* Before I came down. They never said a word, 
but let me go and get ready, and come down thinking 
it was all right, and then, just at the last moment, I 
am told, when every one is by, that Jane is to go and 
Iam not!’ A great tear rolled down her cheek as she 
spoke. ae 

‘‘ Hester, I could not have believed it of you! So 
childish ! Iam sorry for your disappointment, but,’’ 
said Lady Manners, uneasily, and with an increased 

‘certainty that her prohibition had been a wise one, 
‘* you must not make such mountains out of mole-hills. 
I could not let Agatha go alone; you know Ed- 
ward—’’ 

‘Oh yes, mamma; every one knows about Ed- 
ward. But why should Jane go instead of me ?”’ 

“*T thought it better, for several reasons. Jane has 
more tact—more thoughtfulness, As soon as I found 
Edward was going—’’ ¢ 

‘* But why was Edward asked at all? Why could 
he and Jane and Agatha not have ridden together, or 
gone somewhere? Why need they have interfered at 
all with us—with Jem and me and—and Simon ?’’ 

_ It was an awkward question, involving more than 
the speaker had any idea of. 

Nothing was further from the mother’s wishes than 
to introduce into the mind of one so young and un- 
sophisticated thoughts which must open her eyes, and 
destroy for ever that simplicity of ignorance which in 
early youth is so delightful. As long as she could she 
would keep the bloom-upon her floweret ; and even 
now, brought face to face with those tearful demand- 
ing eyes, she strove to evade the difficulty. 

And again she had really nothing to say—nothing to 
take hold of. Could she have put her hesitation into 
words, it might have taken shape thus: ‘‘ Your cousin 
looks on you as a pleasant child, but I fear you wili 
not long be contented that he should do so ;’’ but 
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since she could not bring herself even to hint at such a 
possibility, she scarcely knew how to reply. 

** Well, my dear,’’ she said, after a long pause, dur- 
ing which there had been time for Hester to mark and 
even to grow a little reluctantly inquisitive over her 
dubious countenance, ‘‘if I must say it, I did not par- 
ticularly wish you to go, at any rate.’’ She was, of 
course, prepared for the ‘* Why not ?’”’ which followed, 
close as a clap of thunder on lightning just overhead. 

“‘T think that your cousin—ahem—Simon scarcely 
realizes, seeing you so much younger than your sisters, 
and made a pet of by them’’ (inward protest on the 
part of her auditor), ‘‘ that you are as old as you are. 
‘He has a habit of calling to you to go with him wher- 
ever he goes, and a brotherly way of expecting your 
company, and claiming it, which is all very nice, and I 
have nothing to say against it, poor dear fellow,’’ said 
Lady Manners, beginning to flounder in deep waters— 
** only these little ways, Hetty, may be carried too far. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I have no fault to find with 
either him or you. But I think—we all think, dear— 
that it is not for your dignity to be treated like a play- 
thing. You must not mind my saying so. Who 
should tell you if your own mother should not? And 
I am not blaming you, love; I am only guarding you, 
shielding you from anything that might make you un- 
comfortable in after life to think of.’’ 

** Ves, mamma.’’ 

What did her mother mean—how much, how lit- 
tes 

Alas for the warning! It was the old story of shut- 
ting the stable-door when the steed was stolen. The 
woman outruns the man in such matters; and here 
it was the pupil who had stolen a march on her precep- 
tor. 

‘‘ Yes, mamma,’’ said Hester in a low voice. ‘‘ He 
is my cousin,’’ she faltered the next minute—the 
argument he had himself used with Constance. 

“‘He is! And of course your father and I wish 
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him to be treated as a near relation in every way. We 
are particularly glad that all of you young ones like 
him so much, and that he takes so much notice of you. 
Being so very much’’—emphatically—‘‘ older, we 
could scarcely have expected that he would. It might 
have been supposed he would have had his own 
friends. Iown,’’ with a little glow of gratified feel- 
ing, ‘‘ that I do feel pleased ; I do feel the compliment 
of his coming among us so much. I like Simon ex- 
tremely. There is a straightforward plainness, a per- 
fect simplicity about him, which can be the result of 
nothing but a superior mind; there is a repose in his 
manner which is only seen among the very best-bred 
people. For your brothers—for Bertie in particular— 
I could not desire a better companion ; and, indeed, 
only yesterday I said to papa how glad I was to think 
we should have such an influence over him when he is 
at home, for really, in general he is so turbulent, so 
wilful, and so determined to have everything his own 
way, that sometimes I hardly know how to put up with 
him. He is always worst when his own friends are 
staying with us; but I am in hopes that he will be a 
little more particular as to whom he brings down, 
since he has such an opinion of his cousin,’’ | 

“But about you, Hester,’’ continued she, after a 
minute’s reflection. ‘‘It is such a small matter, my 
child, and so easily put to rights, that I am almost 
sorry that anything has been said. I would not have 
spoken if you had not forced me to do so. It is 
merely a little way Simon has—a manner to you that I 
don’t notice to any of the others.”’ 

“** He has, he has !’’ cried aloud a voice in Hester’s 
heart. 

““Do you know what I mean, my love? I daresay 
you have not observed it ; it is we older people, who 
look on, who take heed of such things ; we see the 
beginnings—the little feathers that show the way the 
wind blows. Cousins—even first cousins—must stop 
somewhere. I remember myself,’’ proceeded Lady 
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Manners, waxing eloquent, ‘‘ how difficult it was for 
my sisters and me, when I was ‘about your age; we 
had two cousins—Hugh, and another who died—’’ 

““T know,”’ said Hester. ‘‘ Percival. Well, mam- 
ma ?’ F 

“They had grown up with us, and as we had only 
one brother, you know, your uncle Henry, Simon’s 
father, these cousins were almost the same to us as 
brothers would have been. They spent all their holi- 
days at the Manor; and when they came home from 
Harrow and from Oxford, we welcomed them just as 
if we had been all one family. It was not till they 
grew to be quite grown men, and we were girls of ~ 
eighteen and nineteen, that they left off kissing us, just 
as brothers would !’’ 

She could hardly bring herself to tell such a tale; 
and had she not been preoccupied with the recollec- 
tion, would certainly have wondered at its effect on 
her auditor. All Hester’s indignation and her wrongs 
were for the moment forgotten, and without the small- 
est sign of horror she was listening with a smile on her 
face. 

‘** Did they do it often, mamma ?”’ 

** Oh, well, I don’t know about often,’’ said Lady 
Manners, testily. ‘‘ Quite often enough. It was 
really a ridiculous state of things. Percival was 
twenty-three, Hugh was only a year younger, and we 
did not like it at all.’’ 

“Did you not, mamma?’ ‘‘ But I,’’ thought Hes- 
ter, ‘‘ liked it very much.’’ 

‘‘It was altogether unsuitable,’’ proceeded the 
mother, with energy. ‘“‘ There we were, young men 
and women, no longer girls and boys, mingling to- 
gether without any one to have the slightest restraint 
upon us. Your uncle Henry was years and years 
older ; and, indeed, he was married, and had a house 
of his own, and these two sons, Simon and Robert, at 
the very time I speak of. My father thought he was 
doing his orphan nephews a kindness, since they had 
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no home of their own to go to, in giving them the run 
of his ; and so long ‘as we were all children it was all 
very well; but then, when we began to grow older, 
he found out his mistake.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Hester, with great interest. ‘“* Go on; 
mamma.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ proceeded Lady Manners, entering into 
the spirit of a narrator, ‘it ended as these things 
always-do end. Poor Percival! He would not be- 
lieve that Anne did not care for him! He used to 
hang about her for years, always hoping against hope, 
and she really could not shake him off. She pitied 
him, and up to a certain point she liked him, but it 
never could have gone further on_her part. He was 
not a man to have had any sway over her, and she was 
one who must always have looked up to a husband. 
The man she really would have married did not, as 
you may have heard, come forward till it was too late. 
I think you must know about him ?”’ 

**Yes—a little. But tell me all.’’ 

** He followed us tc Italy, but she had begun to sink 
before he came. ‘The end came on so rapidly that the 
doctors forbade the least excitement, and I fear even 
at the last the poor dear did not know all that he felt 
fervher.”’ 

‘* Surely she might have been told then ?’’ 

**She might and would. I would have taken it on 
rayself to tell her, but we had no idea that the crisis was 
so near. We thought she might live through the win- 
ter at least, and then if she were very, very carefully 
dealt with, and if her mind was kept perfectly quiet, 
hopes were still held out to us of her ultimate recov- 
ery. Itis not for me to say,’’ Lady Manners sighed ; 
‘we acted for the best ; but I still believe that if she 
could have been allowed to see him—if he could have 
been permitted to watch over her and tend her—it 
would have done good, and not harm.”’ 

‘“ Then there was Hugh, mamma?’’ Hester waited 
a due interval, and then started again in a lively voice. 
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“*] know what became of Percival, but what about 
Hugh ?”’ : 

‘““Hugh,’’ said her mother, with a faint tinge of 
color in her cheek. ‘‘Oh, Hugh is alive, married, 
and prosperous.”’ 

_ “Ah, but-——- Now, mamma,’’ said Hester, laugh- 
ing. 

** But what, you mischievous little face ?”’ 

“Tell me about him; there’s a good mother. I 
know there is something, but I never could make out 
what. Mamma, mamma, you cannot get out of it 
now! Was it he that—that you ‘did not like it at 
all’ in, you know ?”’ 2 

yrlester 

“Well, but just say, mamma. Did it too end in 
the way it always does? You said it always had the 
same end, didn’t you ?”’ 

““T am afraid this had. But it is hardly fair,’’ pro- 
ceeded Lady Manners, with undeniable enjoyment, 
“* considering that he is alive, and that I am alive—’’ 

** But you are both married and happy !”’ 

“And it is an old story. Well, I suppose there is 
no harm in speaking of it now. Hugh was quite as 
bad as Percival, Hester ; though matters were brought 
to an end more quickly. We were told it was impos- 
sible—’’ 

*“We were told !’’ cried Hester. ‘‘Oho, mamma! 
That sounds much better. I was afraid poor Hugh 
had been turned off as Percival was. It was ‘we’ this 
time, was it ?’”’ 

‘IT was so young,’’ pleaded her mother—‘‘ hardly 
older than you are now, Hetty ; I had seen scarcely 
anything of the world. But still, I must say this for 
Hugh, that even if I had, I should have met with few 
to equal him! He was—he 7s, you know—exceed- 
ingly clever, and though not exactly good-looking, he 
had a resolute, expressive face, and a remarkably fine, 
strongly-made, tall figure. Something like your cous- 
in’s—like Simon’s. ‘Ihe same broad shoulders and 
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erect carriage. The same kind of walk too. Simon 
reminds me frequently of Hugh, especially at a dis- 
tance—for their faces are not alike.’ 

‘* Ves ?’’ said Hester, with renewed zest. “Yes? 
Now go on, mamma, and don’t stop! This is very 
interesting. I never heard a word of this before.’ 

“‘Vou think it makes up for the lost walk ?’’ said 
her mother, smiling, and secretly glad te-have the mat- 
ter so happily closed. ‘‘ Well, you have not been a 
bad little body on the whole, so I suppose I must 
reward you. What do you want to know more ?”’ 

‘‘Mamma, stop! Mamma, I have caught you. 
How came you to say that you could not shake them 
off? You did not wzsh to shake them off—to shake 
Hugh off, I mean ?’’ 

‘* Well, no, Hetty ; but I was not thinking of my- 
self just at the moment; I was thinking of Anne. 
No, I cannot say that I wished anything of the kind. 
I was well content to go on as we were, but Hugh was 
not, and that—in short, that was what led to. an ex- 
planation,’’ concluded sk e, lucidly. 

**Do tell me about it,’ ’ pleaded Hester. ‘* How 
did he go on when the ‘explanation’ was near? 
What did he do just before? How did he look? Did 
he say anything to show it was coming ?”’ 

‘“You don’t expect me to remember his looks as 
well as his words, Hetty.’’ (She remembered them 
perfectly all the same. ) ‘“But I will try to recall 
what went on as well as I can, thongh I confess I feel 
something of a traitor.’ 

‘Oh no, mamma. Not to me!”’ 

“Tt was in the summer—at least it was at the end 
of the summer—that things came to a point. My 
father had been away, and though he had left our old 
aunt in charge, she was a mere nonentity—a feeble, 
selfish woman, who neither knew nor cared to know 
what we were all doing. Throughout the long vaca- 
tion these cousins had been almost entirely at Lut- 
teridge, and we had nothing but riding, boating, and 
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picnicking from morning till night—Percival always 
with Anne, Hugh with me. Your uncle Henry did 
come down now and then to see us, and there were 
other people in the house, but as we behaved out- 
wardly with all propriety, nobody interfered. I see 
now that such carelessness on their part was very 
wrong, very reprehensible, and certainly it ruined the 
happiness of one at least. Percival never got over his 
attachment.’’ 

“* But about Hugh ?”’ 

“One summer evening—it was after a dance at one 
of the neighbors’, I think so—’’ 

“Oh, mamma, you know quite well; don’t pre- 
tend to stop and reflect! What dance ?’’ 

** At Earl’s Court,’’ said Lady Manners, reluctantly. 
‘* We had been dancing a great deal together, and he- 
fore the night was over—’’ 

‘* Where ?’’ demanded her daughter, ‘‘ Where ?”’ 

‘* Where ?’’” What do you mean, child ?’”’ 

*“ Where did he do it? Where did he speak? Not 
in the ball-room, I hope? I hate ball-room engage- 
ments.’’ 

**So do I,’’ cordially agreed her mother. ‘‘ But, 
you see, this was hardly a ball, and certainly it was 
not a ball-room engagement, in the popular accepta- 
tion of the term. Hugh was the last person to care 
for balls, unless—well, unless we were there.’’ 

“You are so modest, mamma, you can hardly bring 
yourself to say ‘I.’ ’’ 


_¢ “It was ‘I’ nevertheless,’’ replied Lady Manners, 


wad it was not in human nature to resent the charge. 
** But it was not only at balls ; wherever we went they 
had the prior claim to us, which, as we chose to allow 
it, was undisputed by others. I am afraid it was dur- 
ing the evening of the ball, however, Hetty, that he 

spoke.”’ 
‘Where was it, mamma? Inthe garden? On the 

stairs ?”” ¢ 
‘* How came you to guess? It was on the stairs. 
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Then when my father came home he was at: 
yexed.”’ 

‘‘Was he? Because you were cousins ?’’ 

‘*No; I have reason to think that was not the 
cause, although grandpapa—I am afraid he was not 
quite truthful—did at first seek to make it out so. I 
think now that he must have imagined that it would be 
impossible for Hugh, without influence, to rise in his 


profession as he has done. He did not wish me to 


9 


marry a poor man. 

‘*Did you mind very much, mamma? Were you 
dreadfully sorry ?”’ 

“‘T think that at first I was ‘ dreadfully sorry,’ Hes- 
ter.”’ 

‘* Then you plucked up heart, and married papa,!”’ 

“‘Not for several years. I had never seen papa at 
the time Hugh was dismissed.”’ 

** Poor Hugh !”’ 

“* Poor Hugh was far enough away when I was mar- 
ried. He was ordered at once never to come near 
the house again, and we were not allowed even to hear 
about him as long as I was at home. Percival, whom 
my father knew he could trust, was forbidden to speak 
of him to us; of course, the least suspicion that Per- 
cival had any feelings of the same sort would have sent 
him into banishment likewise ; but since he kept it for 
long afterwards to himself—indeed he never openly 
spoke at all, knowing that it would be useless—we, too, 
said nothing. We knew that Anne was unchangeable, 
and that, since she did not return his affection, th. 
was no occasion to betray him. Grandpapa would pt: 


have troubled his head about either of them if the feel- | 


ing had not been reciprocated by us.’ 

After this, and throughout the drive which followed, 
Hester was as bright as a lark. It might almost have 
seemed as if the mental thunderstorm had cleared the 
sky, or at least as if all clouds had been lifted off it, 
since not another word was heard of rebellion or 
regrets. 


a 
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She flourished her whip, laughed, chattered, and 
took the pony along at a pace which astonished her 
mother. Over the common, through the lanes, up the 
great Northern road, and back by the river-side they 
trotted fast and fearlessly ; and having started so much 
later, they had not been long in the house again ere the 
walkers were heard in the porch. 


| 


CHAPTER XVI. ~ 


ROWING HOME. 


“* At first a simple liking, and no more, 
He sits considering, ‘ Do I love, or not ?’ 
He seems the pleasing object to explore, 
As men appear to view a pleasing spot ; 
Then forms a wish that Heaven would fix his lot 
In that same place ;-and then begins regret 
That ’tis not so. But may the prize be got? 
Then comes the anxious strife that prize to get, 
And then ’tis all he wants, and he must have it yet.”’ 
—CRABBE, 


‘* \ FTER all, you did enjoy your drive, I suspect,’’ 
said Lady Manners, as she lingered by the drawing- 
room fire, loath to leave it even for the one awaiting her 
up-stairs. ‘‘ Say that you did, if you can, Hetty, or, 
at least, let the others see your bright face. It is quite 
gay now. I should be glad for them to know that you 
did not dislike being left to take care of your old 
mother quite so much as you thought you would.’’ 
““ They shall see it,’’ thought Hester. ‘‘ He shall 
see it at least—Master Lutteridge shall! Wretch! 
To go off in that way! It was all very well for mam- 


ma to try and come between us—she does not under-_ 


stand ; but he should not have given in so tamely, If 
he had been Hugh or Percival he would have made a 
stira® 

‘“ Mamma and I had a delightful drive,’’ she said, 
loud enough to attract attention, when all were gath- 
ered in the room, and there was a momentary silence 
and sinking into easy-chairs. ‘‘ We have only come in 
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half an hour ago, and did not expect you nearly so 


-soon.’’ 


Now how was it that, without speaking to or even 


looking at her cousin, Miss Hester was aware of how 


the person for whom her little speech was intended 
took it to a nicety ? 

She knew the moment when he entered the room, 
though her head was turned the other way—knew that 
he stood still at the door, and was almost certain that 
he had been -coming up to her, but had been checked 
by the sound of her own blithe accents, 

Accordingly she instituted a running fire of ques- 
tions about the walk, plied Edward Searle with good 
things which he had no appetite for, and skipped from 
one to another, bent on effacing as completely as pos- 
sible all recollections of the face which had haunted 
Simon throughout the afternoon. 

He turned on his heel and walked to the fireplace. 

The rest of the party were in excellent spirits, even 
the young clergyman reviving under the good fortune 
of finding a vacant seat by Agatha’s side. This was 
nothing new; he was an old adorer, and the family 
had long been accustomed to look on him as such. 
No result was ever expected to come of it ; and since 
it was tolerably evident that the walk had not been so 
enjoyable to him as it had to the others, Lady Man- 
ners felt she could dono less than invite him to re- 
main to dinner. 

The hospitality being extended to both visitors, nei- 
ther were able to accept it. Mr. Searle had an ap- 
pointment ; but the regret he testified was so unfeign- 
ed, that it was soon discoverable he only needed to 
have the invitation altered-to the following evening to 
restore him to equanimity. Colonel Lutteridge was 
more brief in his denial. Ne had promised, he said, 
with a shade of irony in his tone, not to be out at din- 
ner without letting his sister-in-law know not to wait 
for him, and it would not be fair to break his word 
without special necessity for so doing. 
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Of course a messenger was proffered, but declined 
with thanks. He would prefer to stay another day, 
but not the next day. He expceted a friend then at 
Lutteridge. He did not look at Hester nor come near 
her, and yet she felt that she could have kept him with 
aword. ‘‘It will end as it always does !’’ she said 
gleefully to herself. ‘‘ Mamma is right. He is angry 
with me now—angry because I am pleased. He had 


expected to see me sorry, as I was when he left, and ~ 


when he never made an attempt to help'me. I have 
not forgiven you yet, cousin. But since you are not 
going to stay, and since I fancy you have missed me 
a little—just a very, very little—I think I will take over 
your tea to you and see what will come of it. I must 
have a chance of telling you how badly you behaved to 
me, at least. It won’t do either of us much good to 
sulk in different quarters of the room.”’ 

‘Who is that for, Hester ?’’ said Agatha, seeing her 
sister, cup in hand, steering across the room, which, 
now all in shadow, was full of treacherous pitfalls and 
dim obstructions. 

‘* Allow me,’’ said Edward Searle, darting forward. 

Their united exclamations made Colonel Lutteridge 
turn round ; and as he took what she had brought for 
him, he looked inquiringly into the giver’s face. Ap- 
parently he found in it something to bring him after 
her, for in a very few minutes he had followed to her 
corner, and sat down by her on the old settee. 

‘Bread and butter?’ said Hester, as innocently 
imagining he had come for something to eat. ‘‘ Or 
cake ?”’ 


““Thank you, no. ° Yes; give me some cake, to eat. 


which-I must remain by this tray. I wish they would 
talk over there. Don’t get up, Hester ; wait here till 
they do.’’ 

‘“ Has everybody got tea? I must attend to them 
aa responded the tea-maker, looking assiduously 
about. 


‘“ Of course they have. You looked after every one 


bay 
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of them before me. Now they are as silent as the 
grave, just because they have all got what they want. 
Ah! here is Sir John! He will set them agoing.”’ 

He rose to shake hands with his uncle, and sat 
down again. Sir John had been shooting, and was 
eager for a listener. He stood in front of the tea- 
table, charmed to find his nephew there, explaining 
about this shot and that shot, the nature of the ground, 
and the working of his dogs, till Simon, well-nigh worn 
out with saying, ‘‘Ah! Indeed! Very good! Excel- 
lent!’ long after his attention had flagged, was 
ready to think he should, after all, have to depart with- 
out the few words he coveted from the silent girl at his ~ 
side. 

That she remained there—that she did not embrace 
the opportunity to slip away—was his only consola- 
tion. 

Luck, however, was not altogether against him. It 
appeared that Sir John had not before seen the other 
guest of the day; and his attention being at length 
gently drawn to the fact by his daughter, he was in- 
stantly anxious to make up for his apparent neglect. 

“ Edward Searle?’ hesaid. ‘‘ Here/ Where? In 
this room ?’’. wheeling about and looking round him. 
‘“Why, Edward,’’ striding up to the young man, 
““never saw you till this moment! Jane, give us a 
blaze. I thought you were Jem all this time! How 
long have you been here? And so I hear you are go- 
ing to turn into a neighbor. What does your father 
say toit? He will want to manage your parish as well 
as his own, eh? Now where do you think I have been 
to-day ?”’ 

Preliminary civilities disposed of, he was burning to 
begin over again his narrative, and, with his gun be- 
tween his knees, pulled a chair in front of his victim, 
and pinned him down to the spot. 

The huge arm-chair thus wheeled round with its 
back to the tea corner, formed a regular rock of de- 
fence. His loud steady tones had scarcely got as far 
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as ‘‘ Now where do you think we have been to-day ?” 
ere Simon had turned to his cousin ; and while affect- 
ing to pass over her, and help himself afresh from 
the table, had taxed her with breach of faith to him. 

‘*What have you to say, Hester? You threw me 
over remorselessly.”’ 

‘*Certainly. We throw over anybody if mamma re- 
quires us.”’ i 

‘* Did she require it ?”’ 

** Us, I said—not 77#.”’ 

‘*You meant it. I understood tolerably well all that 
passed before we went out. I did not blame you, lit- 
tle chick, for looking like a thunder-cloud. I was 
rather glad that you did; but what was the meaning 
of those superabundant spirits as soon as we camein ? 
You thought to cheat me, did you ?”’ 

““T thought you might have put in a word for me.’’ 
Hester was still injured and unforgiving. 

“* That was it! Oh—h! Now TI comprehend the 
whole. It seemed to me that your face had changed 
—that it was not toward me as it had been—’’ 

‘* My face had nothing to do with it. Besides, you 
have no right to look at my face.’’ ; 

‘“ Not even as a cat may look at a king? I hada 
very good look at it, however, my little termagant, and 
never did I see it half so fierce before. Yet I think, 
Hester—I think there were tears not far off. And you 
thought I might have put ina word for you! But 
what could I say? Tell me what I should have done. 
I am ready to be reproved—corrected. As for me, my 
walk was spoilt ; but that was nothing. Show me how 


I could have amended my error—’’ He could have - 


discussed the subject by the hour, but the ladies rose at 
the sound of the dressing-bell. 

She could but feel that her hand was held long and 
pressed closely, and he was gone. 

It fell out that the next day was warm and balmy, as 
autumn days occasionally are, and a scheme of going 
on the river, originating with Bertie Manners, who 
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had returned in the morning for a brief stay.at home 
ere he quitted it for a season, was unanimously agreed 


_- to by Agatha, Jane, and Hester, who had fixed on no- 


thing for the afternoon. 

_ Perhaps some of them half expected the visitor who 
walked in ere they had separated to make ready. Col- 
onel Lutteridge had been in Seeley with Sir John, and 
now looked up the boys, he said, to engage them to 
shoot with him on the next day. It was too late to go 
out that day, and though Sir John invited him to take 
a walk instead, he did not close with the proposal. 

A row up the river suited him much better. 

Sir John went up to his wife, who was suffering ~ 
from cold—she had caught cold during the long drive 
of the day before—and the young ones hurried off mer- 
rily down the slopes. 

Jem was already at the boat-house, preparing to go 
out on his own account. It needed only to exchange 
the skiff he had just brought out for a good-sized 
broad-bottomed tub, and he was delighted to make one 
of the crew. The three girls sat together in the stern, 
while their brothers rowed and their cousin smoked in 
the bow, with Jem’s retriever at his feet. Several 
other boats were passed—it appeared they were not the 
only people who had been tempted by the beauty of 
the afternoon—and congratulations on it, and on their 
cleverness in having made such an excellent use of it, 
passed between one and another. 

‘They rowed up about four miles, and halted for the 
business of the inevitable pipe. ‘* What do you want 
to smoke for?’’ was protested in feminine accents to 
no purpose. Rest they must—even Agatha would al- 
low that: well then, why not smoke? She was not re- 
quired to stay and partake of the refreshment. She 
and the other two girls might land and take a walk, 
and return in half an hour. There were plenty of _ 
pretty walks about, and they had spoken of gathering 
ferns. ; 

It was a good arrangement, or at least the boys 
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thought so; and no further objection being offered, = 
the sisters rambled about for the time given, and re- 


turned punctually at its close. Of course they were 
kept waiting ; Bertie had objections to urge—delays 
wherewith to tease Agatha. 

At length, however, and in what was really very 
good time, they pulled alongside, grumbling, the elder 
sisters were handed in, and the boat was gently pushed 
back a few paces. i 

‘‘ Hester is going to sit with me in the bow,’’ said 
Simon, who had jumped ashore to superintend the em- 
barkation. 

Agatha protested. How could he think of such a 
thing? Itwould be very unsafe. There was not room 
—never had been considered to be room for more than 
one in the bow. There was more than room by-her 
and Jane. 

‘* Plenty of room here,’’ said Simon, taking Hes- 
ter’s hand. ‘‘ Now, Hetty, steady! Don’t move till 
I tell you.’’ She was silent—unwilling to take either 
part ; taken by surprise too. He had not said a word 
of such an arrangement to her. 

‘* Bertie,’’ cried his eldest sister, ‘‘ you know how 
easily these boats are upset. Don’t you think it would 
be very unsafe ?”’ 

“* Oh, unsafe !’’ Bertie laughed in derision. ‘‘ You 
girls think everything is unsafe. One seat is as good 
_ as another.”’ 

** You know how particular papa is.”’ 

*‘T know about boats as well as papa, and so does 
Simon,”’ 


““Such nonsense in Hester !’’ muttered Agatha in | 


Jane’s ear. ‘‘I suppose she asked him to take her. 
She really ought not to do these things ; she ought to 
be more careful. Mamma said she had given her a 
hint too. Oh!’’ with a little cry of alarm, as the boat 
certainly did turn slightly over when pressed by her 
sister’s foot. 
“All right, Agatha,’’ said Jem, kindly. ‘‘ It was 
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only that she did not step into the middle. . Do re- 
_ member to step into the middle, Hester, a/ways.’’ 

‘““T know it is not safe,’’ said Agatha, with some 
real and much apparent anxiety. ‘‘ How can there be 
room for two people on that little bit of a seat? And 
look how near the water's edge they are !”’ 

‘““ Fudge !’’ said Jem. ‘‘ Here, Dash,’’ to the dog, 
*“you come here, sir, and lie down—down. ‘There, 
you see, he’ll lie like a log. Now you're all right, 
Agatha,’’ as with a headlong plunge Dash rolled to the 
bottom and curled up there. ‘‘ He’il keep the bal- 
ance,’’ added Jem. ‘‘ He’ll weigh as much as any of 
you, I daresay.”’ 

“Such nonsense in Hester!’’ muttered Agatha 
again. Then she called aloud to her sister, ‘‘I do 
wish you would not lean over the side in that way, 
Hester. It makes me quite frightened to see you. I 
know you will be in the water before any of us can see 
—it is getting so dark.”’ 

** All right, Agatha.’’ This time it was the Colo- 
nel’s deep voice which spoke from the bow. ‘‘ Don’t 
you be afraid. I’ll put my arm round the little one and 
hold her fast.’’ 

In the silence which followed his conciliatory over- 
ture he saw nothing. He did ashe promised, drawing 
her close to him, while the deepening twilight of the 
November afternoon gradually fell on all around. 
Then they began to talk. ‘‘ Look at that poplar, 
Hester. What a giant fellow he is! Look at his long 
shadow stretching right across the river. I like pop- 
lars ; do you ?”’ 

‘*T like them,”’ said she, ‘‘ because they give me the 
idea of sentinels left to die, each at his post, deserted 
by all around, yet true to themselves and their 
duty.’ | 

‘* What do you know about sentinels, child ?”’ 

~“*T know—I have read.”’ 

‘* And I have seen ; but I should never have thought 

~ of that. Hester, whenever I speak to you I wonder 
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where you “file learned so much. I seem to have 
gone through the world blindfold. $i 
. ** Don’t laugh at me.’ 

‘‘T am not laughing; I am not in the mood for 
laughing. How much I have lost in my life ; how lit- 
tle I have gained! When TI look back and think of 
the years I have wasted, the opportunities I have 
thrown away, the good I might have done, and the 


happiness I might have had, if—’’ He stopped ~ 


abruptly. 

* If what ?’’ 

‘* Tf I had lived here and known you.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Hester, puzzled, ‘‘ surely it is better 
to have been of some use in the world—to have done 
something for your queen and country, given up for 
them, fought for them—oh, I think a soldier’s life 
must be the grandest there can be! I would not 
live at home and do nothing, if I could go and fight, 
work, and make a name, feel myself of use in the 
world, and—and—”’ 

Hesmiled. The old dull routine, the petty chatter, 
the aimless round, rose before him ; and yet it seemed 
a shame, even if he could have done so, to open the 
eyes of the enthusiastic maiden. 

““That is your idea of asoldier’s life,’’ he said. 
‘* Battles, and glory, and epaulets ?”’ 

‘No, of course not—of course not. What non- 
sense you talk! ‘’ I know you have long marches to 
take, and that you are often at a station for months 
together, away from all your friends and relations, and 
that you have hospitals to look after, and children’s 
schools, and other things—’’ 

i Upon my word, you know a great deal.”’ 

“You mean that I know nothing at all. But I don’t 
care. Isay it zsa fine life. You are only making a 
fuss, as Bertie does, and as they all do, to try and get 
pitied, wh 

‘Perhaps I was, Hester ; and you don’t intend to 
pity me. You think I should have stayed where I was, 
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and not have come home to interfere with my nephew’s 
prospects, and take the reins of government out of the 
hands of Constance, eh ?’’ 

He was looking at her keenly, but she did not wince. 
‘“No,’’ said she, promptly. ‘‘I think nothing of the 
kind. I think you have been away quite long enough ; 
but I don’t think you have thrown away your life by 
having given up some part of it for the ‘good of others.’ 

‘“The question is,’’ said Simon, ‘* whether it was 
for their good. But never mind,’’ "clearing his brow ; 
““ you can’t help me to decide that point. I shall do 
my best among my own people for the rest of my days, 
and hope for more apparently good results. I am 
come to settle down at last, Hester ; how do you like 
the idea, the prospect of having me always about? 
Am Ia bore to you all? Do Icome over too often? 
Shall you feel it a relief when I am away now and 
then ?”’ 

Something in the hesitation of her laugh was answer 
enough ; he was satisfied to have no other. ‘‘ How © 
quiet it is!’’ he resumed, presently. ‘‘ What a still, 
solemn landscape, and how easily the oars dip in and 
out, without a sound! We are going with the stream 
now, I suppose, but one could not tell it ; there is no 
current visible anywhere. The banks seem as if they 
fell behind us, rather than as if we glided past them. 
Are you enjoying yourself, little one ?”’ 

“Very much—very much.’ 

‘‘Very much! What a vehement little soul it is! 
What a number of things you like ‘ very much,’ Hester. 
I wonder, now, if you extend the feeling towards peo- 
ple—whether you like—well, me—very much? You 


‘won't tell me that, Isuppose? However, say, do you 


prefer your seat here, to the one you had coming? Do 
you like. being with me in the bow, or would you rather 
be down at the other end with your sisters ?”” 

“Oh, here—here, of course. 

ae Why here ?”’ 

‘*T can see much better. I can look into the water. 
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It is nicer every way. Here it is delightful; down 
there it was—stupid.”’ 
After this nothing was said for some time. Then a 
remark she made on the flight of a bird passing, drew 
his head again down to hers; he appeared to have 
been thinking, for, instead of answering, he said softly, 


‘* Do you like me,’ Hester ?”’ - 
She made a petulant movement, wi 
‘Don't be cross,’’ said he; ‘‘I did not mean to 

vex you. Givemeyourhand. Here, under the plaid. . 


How warm the little fingers are! No—don’t snatch it 
away ; as long as you leave it there I will ask you no 
more questions; I will reserve them for—’’ He 
stopped, wondering in his own mind if she had any 3 
suspicion what he meant. “4 

Oh, why was he so old, or why was she so young? 
He would have given half he possessed to sweep away 
the twenty years between them, to make sure that she 
understood what she was doing—felt all that the mo- 
ment meant. He half hoped she did, and yet he durst 
not risk it without further evidence, something more 
to go upon. 

‘* You are not angry with me, Hester ?’’ 

6é No.’’ 

“Nor put out, nor annoyed ?”’ 

oe N—no: ” 

““Why are you looking down so pertinaciously into 
the water ?’’ 

No answer, 

‘‘ Is it to avoid looking at me ?”’ 

No answer. 

“* Hester, if I thought you were not happy, I would. 
not keep you here a moment longer! Listen, They 
are talking of landing to walk home. Shall I give my 
vote for it, or against it? Shall we get out, or shall we 
stick by the boat ? You shall say ; I will be guided-en- 
tirely by you. Shall we go, eh: te 

; “No. 9 

** Tt is so much nearer,’ 


’ 


said Agatha s voice in the 
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_ distance. *“We are barely a mile from home at this 
_ point, if we go across the meadows; and the river 


takes such a curve, that we are at least two by water.”’ 
- “What does it signify? It is down stream,”’ said 
em. 

“* Just as you like,’’ said Bertie. 

“*T really think we had better. It is getting dark so 
fast, I think mamma will be growing nervous.”’ 

** Tt is lighter on the water than on the land ; but do 
as you please,’’ said her eldest brother, who, for a 
wonder, did not raise his voice in dissent ; the truth 
being that he had no objection to having the boat 
lightened, and had the proposal come from any one but 
Agatha, he would have seconded it heartily. But the 
chronic feud between the two did not admit of any 
armistice. He could not bring himself to do more 
than leave her to work the matter herself, unsupported 
by him. 

She appealed to Jane. Jane agreed ; and that not 
solely because Agatha bid her. She had quietly 
watched the two in the bow, and thought, as her 
mother had done, that matters were being carried too 
far. She was not personally interested—had not Aga- 
tha’s feelings on the subject ; but she had a sense of 
what was right and fitting, which was now roused to 
indignation. She thought her sister ought not to be 
treated so ; she did not like to see Hester so engrossed 
by their cousin—so ready to do whatever he told her 
—so entirely mastered by him in whatever he pro- 
posed Neither of them were behaving well; and as, 
in common with all the rest, she had no conception of 
anything on Simon’s part beyond the merest fatherly, 
friendly, cousinly liking, she thought he ought to know 
better than to manifest it in such a fashion. 

She was now quite of Agatha’s opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of quitting the boat ; but their united voices 
could not prevail. 

Simon declared the expedition would be a failure if 


cut short at this point. ‘The meadows were dripping, 


~*~ 
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a white stream was spreading all over them even now, _ 


and would be worse every moment, and, moreover, he 
would be landed on the wrong side for Lutteridge. 
Surely Agatha would not be so cruel, so barbarous, as 
to land him four miles from home at that hour ? 

Certainly not! But why should he not go on in the 
boat? 

Were they then to be without attendants? He 
would not hear of that; if they went, he would go. 
He would certainly see them safe home. 

She protested in vain, and a dispute seemed imminent. 

‘* What on earth is it all about ?’’ said Bertie at last. 
“Pull on, Jem.”’ 
~ “*T am sure you will both be tired,’’ murmured 
Agatha, desperate. 

‘* They are hardly rowing at all, you see, Agatha,’’ 
answered her cousin, willing to pacify; ‘‘they can 
almost rest on their oars and let the boat float. 
Though there is no current to be seen, it must be 
stronger than we think.’’ 

‘* You do not take an oar yourself, however,’’ said 
she, feigning raillery. 

‘“‘T will, if either of them are tired. Tired, Jem? 
Shall I take yours, Bertie ?”’ 


Of course they were not. What did hemean? A 


paddle like this tire them! The girls could pull as far. 

After that suggestion they would have died sooner 
than have yielded their oars, and nothing but the regu- 
lar dip of these and an occasional low murmur at the 
upper end of the boat broke the silence all the way 
home. ‘The elder sisters were too much annoyed, too 
indignant, to care for conversation ; each was brood- 
ing over her own thoughts, and the boatmen, from 
different reasons equally silent, drew their long strokes 
in placid enjoyment of the scene. 

** Well, a row like this is really rather nice,’’ said 
Bertie, as at length, having landed their cousin on his 
side of the river, they pulled ashore, left the boat, and 
resumed their jackets. ‘‘ Holloa! Whoo—oop ! 
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_ Good night !”’ in answer to the ‘‘ Good night’’ which 
came down to them from the heights on the other side. 
** Has he got no further than that ?’”’ added he to Jem. 

It would have astonished them both somewhat if 
they had followed, and, unperceived, had seen him 
stand still, and at length turn, deliberately retrace his 
steps, and walk slowly along the-river-path away from 
his destination. He could not yet face Constance ; 
he wanted to be by himself to think. 

Could he make her happy? Was he to believe that 
one so young and fair and sweet could be content to 
pass her life with him? If not, it must come to an 
end, this delicious dream; he durst not venture on 
such another afternoon—it was too bewildering, in- 
toxicating. He was sure now of what he wanted. It 
was no longer to keep one thrilling voice by his ear, to 
tame a wilful child, to gratify a moderate measured 
affection—he must have her for his own. 

Now how about his chances, seeing it was all or 
nothing? Up to this time he thought—he was a 
modest man, but still he thought he could be sure that 
she loved him as much as, so far, he had loved her. 
She had allowed that she was satisfied in his presence, 
with his arm around her and her hand in his. She 
had never rebuffed him, never pained him, never 
slipped out of his way. All as yet had gone well, but 
the step he presently desired to take was of such a na- 
ture that if he did not gain what he sought, he must 
lose all that “he actually possessed. It was a terrible 
leap in the dark ; but be the result what it might, he 
felt that he had no choice but to take it. 

His own sensations, the throbbings of his pulses, the 
phrases which formed themselves in his innermost 
heart—all these were so many tell-tales of what was 
hidden there. The moment that the truth dawned 
upon him—the moment he knew, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that he loved his cousin—that moment he 
decided to ask her to be his wife. But, alas! he 
should have done so before. 
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CHAPTER XY 11. 
‘CTT WAS FOR HESTER’S OWN SAKE I DID IT,”’ 


“* Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak.’” 
—Merry Wives of Windsor. 


OLITUDE would have been no less welcome to 
Hester than to Simon, but since she could not ex- 
pect any such luxury she made the best of matters as 
they were. With a jaunty step she accompanied her 
sisters up to the house, and her air of complacency and 
inward satisfaction, her utter disregard of the impend- 
ing reproaches, was the last drop in the cup of their 
exasperation. Agatha was dangerous—in a white heat 
—resolved on strong measures ; Jane even was urged 
to language which she seldom made use of ; but Hes- 
ter laughed at them both. 

- What had they to complain of ? What was the mat- 
ter? Was it because they had not got out at the 
point? gone home across the marshes ?—they were 
marshes, not meadows, at this time of year—was that 
why they were both so cross and disagreeable? She 
would go back to the boys since she was to be found 
fault with for their misdemeanors. 

‘You had better have gone home with Shae 
sneered Agatha. 

‘*So I had, much better for all the pleasure your 
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company and Janes is likely to prove. Simon was a 
great deal more agreeable.’’ 

“Really, Hester, I was ashamed of you,’’ said 
Jane seriously. ‘* You ought to have come and sat 
with us—with Agatha and me—as we told you. You 
had no business up at that end of the boat at all. 
And—altogether, it was not nice.’’ 

** Do you mean to say that I may not sit at one end 
of the boat with my own cousin, whom we see every 
day, because the rest of you are at the other? You 
will say next that I ought not to sit in the same boat 
with him! I never heard such a thing in my life !’”’ 

** You know very well that it was not merely sitting 
at his end of the boat.’’ 

** That was what you said !’’ 

““You must have settled it beforehand,’’ put in 
Agatha. 

‘“*T never heard a word till he said it out before you 
all.’’ 
‘“Then why did you not stop it? You could have 
said immediately that you would prefer sitting with 
us. 

“JT should have told a lie if I had.’’ 

“* Hester !’” remonstrated Jane. 

‘‘How can you talk so?’ reproved Agatha. 
** Such a word to use! I never feel sure what things 
you will say. I do not wonder at mamma not liking 


-you to be alone with Simon. You will not take a 


word from anybody—’’ 

‘*T don’t know what all this is about,’’ cried Hes- 
ter, at last. ‘‘I wish you would let me manage my 
own affairs. Scolding away—both of you—with noth- 
ing in the world to scold about! If any one was to 
blame, it was Simon—why don’t you preach to him? 
I never said a word; I never took any part in any- 
thing ; and yet you blaze up like two furies, and turn 
all your wrath upon me! You could smile upon him 


” 


to the last, but the moment his back is turned you be- 


gin to rail at us both! I suppose the whole storm is 
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because he asked me instead of one of youtobehis ~ 
companion ; /ha¢ is the only thing I can think of; and 
it is very hard that i should have to- bear the brunt if 
he displeases you.’’ ‘This was a dexterous feint to 
throw off and silence the enemy, now that the near 
proximity of the house began to cast its shadow over 
the three. Still the little maid was in too high a state 
of exaltation and bliss to be troubled with any deep 
forebodings. It must end now, must end soon, she 

__.._hoped, she felt a firm conviction, ‘‘.as such things 
always do end.”’ 

Poor Lady Manners! Could she have known the 
effect her admirable lesson had had in reality! Could 
she have suspected how it was at this time steeling her 
daughter’s courage to face the future, she would 
almost have shed tears over her, deluded as she be- 
lieved the child to be. 

‘“Hester! Hester !’’ came the boys’ voices from 
behind, as their quicker steps made them gain on 
those in front. t 

‘“Well?’’ said Hester, turning gladly back. But 
the next moment, her heart, which had been beating 
evenly enough before, began to. patter quickly as she 
beheld their faces brimming over with ominous 


mirth, 
““T say, you had a jolly time, hadn’t you ?’’ cried 
Bertie. ‘‘ By Jove! I had no idea Simon had heen 


such an old flirt.’’ 

‘I tell you what, Hetty, you don’t catch me going 
out to make No. 3 at any of your promenades again, I 
can tell you! I have no fancy for playing goose- 
berry,”’ subjoined Jem. : 

‘Be quiet.’’ Hester frowned to enforce her im- 
perative whisper. “ Bertie, Jem, do take care. 
Don’t go on before them !’ looking after her sisters. 
‘I don’t mind your laughing when there is no one 
by,’’ she went on, bent on pacification, ‘‘ but please, | 
please don’t say anything—you have no idea—’’ | 

““Oh, that’s it, is it? Oh!’’ said Bertie, intelli- a 
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gently. ‘‘I saw Agatha was savage. She did not ap- 
prove of being passed over ?’’ 

_ “They wanted to walk, you know,’’ evasively. 
‘“‘ And Agatha always does like to get her own way.”’ 

“‘ That she does !’’ 

‘‘T thought it had been something to do with 
Simon,’’ said Jem. 

“‘ Well,’’ said Hester, hesitating, ‘‘she is put out 
with him too.”’ : 

‘‘ Eh?’ said Bertie, suspiciously. ‘‘ Holloa! I 
believe you know more than you want to say. Well, 
I’m not the one to spoil sport, and upon my word it _ 
was fun to see Agatha’s face. I studiously rowed as 
slowly as ever I could to prolong the agony. She was 
always pretending she was cold, and it was dark, and 
everything she could think of to hurry us on. But. I 
saw through her! You ought to thank me, Het; you 
owe me a debt of gratitude. If it had not been for me 
you would have been put alongside an hour ago.”’ 
¢ ‘‘ Much obliged, I’m sure.’”’ But the gay retort 
sank away to a whisper, and her face fell the next mo- 
ment, at a summons to her mother’s room. She knew 
what that meant. There would be no question now of 
putting down the attack with a high hand, as in the 
first instance she had done; nor yet of turning it aside 
with easy pleasantry, as in the second ; and the only 
defence—the one, true, real, honest defence which 
alone could justify all—must never be spoken. But it 
was hard that it should not be understood without 
words ; she felt that both he and she might have been 
trusted ; that it needed not to have been thought so 
altogether out of the bounds of possibility that he 
should love her, and desire to make her his own. 
Certainly, were she noi to believe this she would have 
nothing to say—nothing. But then, you see, she did 
believe it, only, unfortunately, she could not say so, 
could not have said it had she even been given the 
chance. That, however, at least she would be spared ; 
she guessed what would be said, how she would be 
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‘rebuked and admonished in general terms, how her 
mother, herself loathing the task, would slur it over 
quickly and have done with it, scarcely liking to hint 
at what she so strongly disliked, and thankful when 
her duty had been done. 

It would be disagreeable, but Hester thought she 
could bear it. With Simon’s words still ringing in her 
ears, with his clasp still warm upon her hand, she was 
lifted above much. 5 

But she had to go through more than she had bar- 
gained for. Feeling that she had been too reticent be- 
fore, Lady Manners was resolved to be explicit now. 
If it had been by Agatha only that the evil report had 
been brought—Agatha being known to exaggerate, and 
be occasionally prejudiced—it might have been taken 
inamodified form ; but Jane was to be trusted. Jane 
was never unjust—was never known to make mischief. 
And now here was even the indulgent forbearing 
peacemaker of the family up in arms, to the full as in- 
dignant as her sister! Feeling all the weight of such 
an ally, Agatha, with the wisdom of the serpent, stood 
back and let Jane speak. 

A few words explained all, and by the time the trio 
behind reached the front door, Lady Manners’s maid 
was waiting to intercept them. 

“Whew !”’ said Jem, with a comical look. ‘*‘ Poor 
Fret’ 

*‘ Brazen it out, I would!’’ whispered Bertie. 
*“Don’t let Agatha have it all her own way. She is 
not to twist mamma round her finger. Stick up to 
them well, Hetty !’’ nodding to her as she went up- 
stairs. ; 

But no Agatha was there to be stuck up to. Nota 
word could Lady Manners have spoken had such an 
auditor been present ; so soon as she had heard the 
accusation she had dismissed the accusers, and she 
now sat alone and terrible, loathing, as we have said, 
the task her conscience would not Jet her shrink from. 


Her very repugnance wrought her up to increased 
* Fs , 
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severity. Her daughter—the one she loved the best—- 
ought to share the pain she felt—ought to learn a 
woman’s lesson. 

And that lesson was, it must be confessed, enforced 
with unsparing tongue. Not with raised voice, not 
with gross epithets—oh dear, no; but words were 
spoken, hopes were dashed to ‘the ground, a heart was 
crushed, and the life well-nigh wrung out of it, all in 
one short half hour. 

Jem, hanging about the stairs, likeMoses’s sister of 
old, to see how it fared with her, was scared by the 
apparition of Hester’s face when at length she emerged 
from the interview. He seized her, and would have 
questioned and consoled, but she wrenched herself 
from his grasp and hurried past. What if she should 
meet any of the others, with such eyes and such a 
face? Not even Jem, her dear, kind, understanding 
brother, could keep her from that haven of refuge she 
sought, and up she flew to reach it. 

““And I think I shall not have to speak to her 
again,’’ reflected the parent, calming down into judi- 
cious complacency. ‘‘I had to be exceedingly serious. 
Such a thing was never heard of ! I am astonished at 
Simon. I thought, considering all I told Hester yes- 
terday, that she herself would have been more careful ; 
but it seems not to have had the slightest effect. I 
shall take very good care that nothing of this sort ever. 
happens again. Come in.”’ 

It was Jem who had tapped at the door, and who 
now entered, untidy and unready as usual, with a wist- 
ful smile upon his face. ‘* You have had it out with 
Hester, mamma; I met her running up-stairs just 
now, with all the starch taken out of her. Have you 
been down upon her awfully ?’’ 

**T don’t know what you call being ‘ down upon 
her,’ ’’ said his mother, shortly. ‘‘ I had to speak to 
Hester very severely—very severely indeed. I never had 
to speak to any child of mine about such conduct be- 


_ fore, and I hope I shall never have to do so again. 


j abe idea of such a thing !”” * oy 
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‘*T am afraid you have been awfully down upon 
her.”’ 


‘“My dear, what would you have? Am I to allow 


one sister to behave as I never have and never will 
permit the others to do? It was for Hester’s own 
sake I did it. I am sorry that you and Bertie should 
have known anything of the matter; but since you 
were both present, and saw it all, you ought to know 
how very much I consider her in fault.”’ 

““Tt was not her so much as he.”’ 

‘‘ Very true; but I cannot speaktohim. Although, 
Jem, I intend to show him pretty plainly that there is to 
be no repetition of such doings. At the same time, you 
must know that no young woman can be taken liberties 
with, except with her own free will.”’ 

“Tiberties !"? said Jem deprecatingly.  ‘‘ Ven 
know, mamma, he thought it-was only Hester.”’ 

‘*It has been ‘only Hester’ too long. We passed 
it over as long as we could; his being so much older, 
and our own near relation, I thought it best to take no 
notice, hoping it might pass off without any disagreeable 
feeling arising between us. It is awkward having any- 
thing of that kind—would be more than awkward in 
this case. We wish to be as kind as possible to 
Simon, but if he abuses our confidence—’’ 

““'That’s ashame. He is as good a fellow as ever 
lived !”’ 

““You ought not to speak to me in that way, Jem. 
You ought not to say it is ‘a shame.’ ~ No one can 
think more highly of your cousin than I do—than I 
have done up to the present time; but he has, I must 


own, disappointed me—hurt me very much in this — 
matter. I could not have believed he would have 


treated one of my daughters so !”’ 
‘“Mamma, you speak as if—’’ 
“As if what ?” 
‘* As if,’’ said her son, with an embarrassed laugh— 
‘as if it were something awfully bad. You are mak- 
ing far too much of it. What did he’do after all?” — 
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‘“‘ If you choose to take it in that way, my-dear, of » 
course I can say nothing.’’ Lady Manners drew her- 


self up, and her eyes sparkled. 


Ped 


*‘ Of course,’’ she continued, ‘‘if you and Bertie 
choose to encourage your sister, and tell her it was 
nothing after all, I may as well hold my peace. She 
will attend to you more than to me, I daresay! I | 
might as well have spared myself the pain of speaking 
to her on the subject, if she is to be taught that I am 
only a foolish, ignorant person, who knows nothing 
about the matter !’’ 

‘“Mamma, I only meant to say that when you 
talked about ‘ treating one of your daughters so,’ any — 
one would have supposed he had done a great deal 
more than merely put his arm round Hester to keep 
her from falling out of the boat.’ 

“Was there the slightest danger of her falling 
out ?”’ 

** Agatha thought there was.”’ 

‘“ Agatha told me she was never more shocked in 


her life.’’ 


‘* J daresay,’’ said Jem, angrily. ‘‘ She always goes 
and tells. . What business had she to come to you mak- 
ing mischief ?”’ 

‘* You would have preferred that I should not know, 
I can believe.’’ This was a point on which Lady Man- 
ners was vulnerable. 

‘* Let Hetty tell herself. Or Jane. Why need Ag- 
atha always be the one to fly and report everything ?”’ 

‘Jane told me more than Agatha did. Jane was 
the one who said the most ; it must have been bad in- 
deed for Jane to think so much of it.’’ 

‘* It was just what I told you.”’ 

“You have not told me anything.”’ 

‘*He took her to sit with him in the bow, and 
Agatha called out that it was not safe, and that she 
was sure Hester would fall overboard, and a lot 


of that sort. Then Simon said he would put his arm 


round her to hold her safe. He only said it to satisfy 
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Agatha; he never would have done it but for her, 
Upon my honor, mamma, that is the whole story.”’ 

‘«But,’’ said Lady Manners after a pause, during 
which she had time to reflect that the story in these 
new hands did undergo a wonderful collapse, ‘* they 
sat thus all the way home, and refused to get out 
when the others wished to do so.” __ 

‘* Nobody did wish it but Agatha. Agatha wanted 
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to get out and land at the willow fence behind the long ~~ 


island. They would have had to walk all across those 
long marshy meadows, and through the woods, home 
by themselves—for we must have taken on the boat— 
and, of course, we would not have let Simon go with 
them, to have all that round afterwards! It would 


have been the stupidest thing to do! Agatha no more — 


wanted it than—than anybody; she only did it to 
plague us all. Jane only agreed because she always 
says ‘yes’ to everything. I thought it quite rude the 
way Agatha went on. Simon hardly said a word either 
way.”’ 

** And Hester ?’’ 

‘* Hester never opened her lips.”’ 

‘‘But Agatha said she was quite wild and flighty, 
making game of it all afterwards.”’ 

“‘ Because she saw no harm in it, don’t you see, 
mamma? I do wish you had not been down upon her 
so—so awfully.’’ 

She began to wish it a little herself. She bethought 
her of sundry expressions which had escaped in the 
heat of the moment, and would have recalled them if 
she could. She had been worked up to speak in the 


excitement of the first shock by the united representa- 


tions of the two on whom she relied, and justly, for 
discretion ; their joint account had been such as to 
admit of no delay in arraigning the culprit. 

Well, she hoped it had been for the best, and it was 
some comfort to think that no more was likely to be 
required. But to Jem’s repeated aspiration she re- 
turned no answer, and it by no means irritated her as 
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at first. He was a constant mediator ; she well knew 
his tap at the door after a conference, and his blunder- 
ing attempts, which were certain, in the primary in- 
stance, to draw down the vials of wrath on his own 
head—but in the long run she rarely failed to be soft- 
ened by his influence. 

_ “ Well,’’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ Iam glad there 
is anything you can say, my dear, to extenuate the 
fault ; but I really cannot see that, considering what 
I understood at first, I could have spoken to Hester 
otherwise than Ihave done, I am sure if you knew 
what it cost me to have to speak on such a subject at 
 all—’? 

“Well, but mamma, don’t let Agatha and Jane 
crow over her.’’ 

‘“You are not just to your sisters, Jem. They 
would not do suchathing. It was their bounden duty 
to let me know what went on to-day, considering that 
I was not there to see for myself. How am I ever to 
trust Hester out of my sight, if I have no confidence 
in her discretion? I would not have her stay at Lut- 
teridge now for the world !’’ 

** Not with Constance ?’’ 

““Constance is the last person I would trust her 
with,’’ avowed Lady Manners, in the ardor of the mo- 
ment. ‘‘I know Constance too well; and had I en- 
tertained the least suspicion of Simon’s taking such 
notice of Hester when she was at the Manor lately, 
nothing would have induced me to let her go. But I 
thought he was the last man in the world—I never 
thought he talked to girls at all.’’ 

“* He always talks to Hester, mamma; he’s fond of 
her, of course. But there was surely no harm in his 
sitting with her and talking to her to-day, nothing to 
go and make a story about—’”’ 

‘* There was something !”’ 

‘* They are great friends, you know.”’ - 

‘*T understand. Well, Constance may ask many 
times before Hester goes to stay with her again !”’ 
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‘* Perhaps she won’t ask.’’ 
*“ Not ask ?”’ 


‘I don’t believe Constance cares for Simon’s being 


here so often.’’ 

‘* Perhaps not. But I should not imagine,’’ said 
Lady Manners, loftily, ‘‘ that he will concern himself 
much asto that. It is natural that he should like to 
come, and will not regard absurd suspicions. We shall 


” 


make no change towards him; there will be no de-— 


crease of friendly welcome because of what happened 
to-day, and what I am willing to believe was through 
mere thoughtlessness on his part. But one thing I am 
resolved on—where he goes, Hester shall not go ; what 
he does, she shall not join in.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
““I.NEVER WANT TO SEE HIS FACE AGAIN,” 


“To look a sorrow in the face, 
False magnitude imparts ; 
All sorrows look immensely large 
Unto our little hearts.” 
—FABER. 


TOR all that had come and gone, Hester was obliged 

to go down to dinner as though there had been no- 
thing ; and it may be presumed that her spiritless man- 
ner and pale tear-stained face caused some surprise to 
Edward Searle, who, shy as he always was in the pres- 
ence of Agatha, usually found relief in the lively chat- 
ter of her youngest sister. He found her no help to 
him now ; his sallies- were unresponded to; and at 
length it became obvious, even to his preoccupied ob- 
servation, that something was the matter. Sympathiz- 
ing, and yet unable to do more, all the attention he 
could proffer was a large fire-screen, which, having 
wheeled up to Hester’s chair, he insisted on placing 
before her. ‘The act, she could not tell why, annoyed 
Lady Manners. She was still displeased with her 
daughter—still regarded her as under the ban ; and felt 
that until her own hand had been extended in forgive- 
ness, it was not for Edward Searle, nor for any one 
else, to soften the sentence. Satisfactory as it was in 
one way to perceive its effects, she experienced, more- 
over, some irritation that these should be visible to 
other eyes than her own ; could she have said what she 
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wished, she would have dictated an inward martyrdom, 
combined with outward serenity. 

‘Do let Hester alone,’’ 
served him in his own clumsy fashion endeavoring to 
‘‘make it up’’ to his sister. ‘‘It is right that she 
should suffer, and it will not do any good to draw at- 
tention toher. I can see that Edward’’—he had been 


she said to Jem, as she ob- — 
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‘‘ Edward”’ to-'them from early years—‘‘ notices al- — 


ready that there is something amiss. I do wish Hester 
could learn to control her feelings.”’ 

‘* Why should she go to bed ?’’ further demanded she 
of Jane, who, now melted to pity, offered the gentle 
suggestion. ‘‘ Why should she need you, or any one 
élse, to come and ask me? Late? It is not late at 
all. It is barely half-past nine. Let Hester speak to 
me herself if she wants to go; it is absurd for her to 


keep away from us all in that marked manner, making — 


herself conspicuous ; she ought to know better than to 
let every one into her feelings as a child would.”’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Bertie, scarcely taking the precau- 
tion of lowering his voice, ““what is the matter with 
Hetty? Have you been pitching into her about 
Simon? She looks like a half-drowned robin, with her 
feathers all the wrong way !”’ 

‘She is very foolish to look anything of the kind.”’ 

‘*Oh, the poor little soul! So that’sit? I'll en- 
gage she'll be a good girl from henceforth, and behave, 
as nurse used to say.”’ 

‘“ T'sincerely hope she will.”’ 

“* Simon is the last fellow I should have dreamed of 
a girl’s going on with.’ 

His mother winced, 
woes Tt was the richest joke,’’ continued he; ‘‘if it 
had been any one else— Eh? What?’ 

““Do take care, my dear; I would not have you 
overheard for the world. It was, said Lady Man- 


ners, equal to the occasion, ‘‘a mere error in pru- — 
dence, which any one of her age, barely out of the 


school- -room, might make once in a way without think- 
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ing. Of course,’’ emphatically, ‘‘now that it has 


been put before her, she is vexed with herself, and very 
properly so ; she will never be so thoughtless again. 
Hester, my love, bring your little chair here—that one ; 
I have ‘slipped a stitch, and no one but my own little 
knitting-woman can pick it up for me.’ 

Bertie had involuntarily accomplished that which 
Jem and Jane had alike failed to bring about ; but it 
may be doubted whether he had as much interest as 
they had in watching the hand which now lay on the 


brown head, bent over the task thus timely furnished. 
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Bertie seldom looked into anybody’s affairs, unless 
they were absolutely forced upon his notice; unless 
some suggestion or deprivation in the months that fol- 
lowed reminded him of that afternoon, it never recur- 
red to hismemory. For the moment, however, he was 
indubitably on Hester’s side ; Agatha was the only one 
of the family circle who was not altogether pleased to 
see the little chair by the side of the big chair once 
more. She thought that her sister had been forgiven 
too soon—had been too early in the day restored to 
favor. She recollected the cheery welcome which had 
greeted them en their return from walking the after- 
noon before, and felt that, as the admonition which 
had been delivered then had been of none effect, even 
the present more stringent one was likely to pass off 


without better results. She sang, and played for Mr. 


Searle to sing, and talked to him between whiles with 
her accustomed grace and dignity, but she did not ap- 
proach the other end of the room. 

‘Hester used to sing that with us,’’ said Edward, 


| holding up an old favorite. “ Shall we have it ?”’ 


** IT think Hester has a headache,’’ replied Miss Man- 
ners, feeling sufficiently convinced of the truth of her 
statement to have no hesitation in making it—since 
violent weeping is the surest recipe for headache 


known. ‘‘ However, T will ask her. Hester, Edward 


wishes to have ' Night ;’ can you come.and take your 
part?’ 
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‘‘ She is being useful to me just now,”’ interposed 


i 


their mother’s voice; ‘‘leave ‘ Night’ for another — 


evening, Agatha, and let us have your and Jane’s 
pretty new duet—wy one, you know.”’ 

‘* Mamma, we have sung it already !’’ Nothing but 
extreme annoyance could have betrayed a young lady 
of such excellent breeding into the drusguerze ; Agatha 
rose from the piano, and would sing no more. ; 
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‘“Oh, don’t go,’’ implored her companion. OR 


me look over the portfolios, and see what new things 
you have got. I don’t wonder at Lady Manners ask- 
ing to have that duet again ; it was lovely, and I could 
listen to it half a dozen times in an evening.”’ 

~  ** Of course, if they will talk, mamma cannot hear 
what we are singing when the piano is at sucha dis- 
tance from her,’’ explained the artiste, recovering. A 
slight to her music was what tried Agatha’s temper 
more than anything, but the compliment, and the tact 
which supplied it, were equally soothing. ‘‘ Mamma 
says the never can enjoy music when anything else is 
going on,’’ added she, anxious to make the best of it. 


Edward Searle really was musical ; Agatha loved to 
be thought so ; he liked Agatha, and understood her; 


accordingly her attempts were tolerated because of her- 
self, and he was smiled on because of his toleration. 
“* Does your cousin sing ?’’ he inquired, presently. 

“* Our cousin Simon ?”’ 


*‘Simon? Colonel Lutteridge, I mean. Is he 


Simon ?”’ 
ee Yes ” 
“Ts he musical ?’’ 


““Oh dear, no. He does not know one note from 
another.’ 


“Ah! Curious! One can hardly believe in such a - 


deprivation. But I suppose such semi-complete peo- 
ple are themselves really unaware of the extent of their 
loss.’’ 


“I suppose so. People have different gifts, you 


know.”’ 
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“What does your cousin do? How does he em- 
ploy himself ?”’ 

‘* Oh, he finds plenty of things to look after. He is 
not an idle man, 

““Ts he going into Parliament ?’’ 

“Not that I know of. Papa thought he would at 
first ; but he does not seem to care about it himself ; 
and then, you see, there is no opening. It would 
never do for him to represent any county but this.”’ 

‘* I suppose he manages his estate himself ?’’ 

““Ye—es. At least he will, presently. Only hav- 
ing been in India all his life, he cannot be expected to 
know much about it as yet. Mr. Lewis is really a first- ~ 
rate person—even papa allows that ; and he has looked 
after Lutteridge ever since Simon inherited it—ever 
since Simon was a mere boy, in short.’’ 

‘“ Then what has your cousin left for him to do ?” 

“‘T really do not know,’’ said Agatha, laughing. 
“He will attend county meetings and quarter-ses- 
sions.” 

““County meetings once a month, and quarter-ses- 
sions once a quarter !’’ 

‘* He shoots.”’ 

“* The shooting will soon be over.”’ 

** Well, Edward, you must ask him himself.’’ 

-**What I want to know is,’’ said Edward, coming 
to the point at last, ‘‘ whether he has anything in the 
world to amuse him but coming over to Wancote ?”’ 

‘“ Oh, that,’’ said Agatha, demurely ; ‘‘ I am sure I 
cannot tell you. All I can say is, there is very little go- 


_ ing on here to amuse him or any one.’ 


i 


‘‘ He was here both to-day and yesterday.’’ 

h And probably will be here to-morrow and the day 
after.’ 

‘“Do you mean that, Agatha ?’’ 

*““T do indeed. Very few days pass that he does not 
look in at some time or other. When the boys are 
gone, of course we shall not see him so often ; but if 
they are not shooting together, they are arranging 
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about shooting, and as the two grounds march, they SS 
generally end here.’ 

‘* Never there ?”’ 

‘‘'The house is much further off ; Lutteridge is a 
good deal further away from the river than we are— 
from the boat-house at least—’’ Fy 

‘*T, however, shall have but little time for morning ; 
calls, % interposed he; ‘‘ I shallhaveother things todo — 
than shooting and making arrangements for shooting: 
If you do not see me except at long intervals, you will — 
know that it is my work, not my will, that hinders me. 
My time will be more fully taken up than Colonel Lut- 
teridge’s this winter, I suspect,’’ he observed, moodily. 

~~ “© Of course we shall understand that. But still we 
shall meet you in the evenings now and then, I daresay. 
And we must have those musical afternoons we talked 
about. We have spoken about them to Gertrude Par- 
ker already, and we have wanted a good tenor for so. 
long that we shall depend upon you whenever we fix 
anything.’’ 

And with this she rose and closed the piano reso- 
lutely. At his first entreaty she had resumed her seat 
on the stool, and had listened to him without ill-will, 
when the workings of arising jealousy were apparent 
throughout the questions and comments which fol- 

__— lowed; but she felt that enough had been said for the | 
present. -Even his petition for another song had no 
response ; and she told her mother afterwards that she 
thought a musical afternoon once in two months or so 
would be sufficient. Edward’s allusion to her cousin, 
however, had not been lost ; she was gratified that it 
should appear even in /zs eyes that she was the attrac- 
tion ; and the evening ended with her, as well as with 
the rest, better than it had begun. 

There was no occasion for anything to be said to 
Sir John of Hetty’s delinquency. Full well Lady — 
Manners knew that nothing would have disturbed him — : 
more ; for though the most indulgent of fathers, he 
was as sensitive as any Manners among them all on the i 
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point of decorum. It was not like him to beso. In- 
deed it was a feature in his character so ludicrously out 
of keeping with the rest, that it appeared rather to 
have been dove-tailed into it after marriage, than to have 
been the original growth of the soil; and so it was. 
As the father of grown-up girls, he was a declared foe 
_ to anything that savored of giddiness ; no one, he was 
wont to boast, could accuse his daughters of that. No, 
by Jove! The Miss Mannerses might go where they 
pleased, and people would not have a word to say 
against them! He did not know much about such 
matters, but he did know this—he would have them 
respected. It was not enough for a young woman to 
be admired—she ought to be respected ; and he would 
not give a fig for any girl who could not make fellows 
keep their distance. He was proud to say his could 
—every one of them. It was not every father who 
could say as much. 

And indeed the worthy gentleman plumed himself 
not a little on being the parent of such orthodox young 
creatures, and was scarcely inclined to share even with 
his wife the credit of having trained them thus dili- 
gently in the way they should go. 

Luckily he took much for granted, and was not a 
_ keen observer. His hearty kiss was bestowed on Hes- 
ter’s brow without a glance at the flushed eyelids un- 
derneath ; and she had at least the relief of one un- 
_ suspecting ‘* good night’’ ere she crept away to the sol- 

-itude of her own chamber. ‘To have that little abode 
all to herself had only once before been estimated as so 
high a privilege ; and how far in the background of 
time seemed now Jem’s figure in the flickering candle- 
light standing at the bottom of her bed, summoning 
her to rise and dress for the otter-hunt! That she 
should have dared to do so seemed all at once incredi- 
ble ; that she should openly have lamented when kept 
at home the next day, and that she should almost have 
been stirred up to rebel when deprived of her walk the 
afternoon before, seemed still more impossible to be- 
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lieve. After this, come what might, never again could 
she show disappointment or chagrin. Could she ever, 
indeed, speak to her cousin on the most ordinary top- 


ics, meet him, catch his eye, without shrinking? He ‘= 


had been spoken of as amusing himself at her expense 
—of behaving towards her less deferentially than he 
behaved to her sisters. Lady Manners had spoken, as 
she had herself allowed, severely ;~but even she had 


not calculated on the full effect her words produced. | 2 


She could not gauge the pain she gave—pain tenfuld 
increased because it came with all the shock of a nov- 
elty. Her tongue, if it had not outrun her feelings, 
had at least kept pace with every flash of indig- 
“nation which darted through her mind, and had ren- 
dered it with unsparing faithfulness. Had she waited 
till night—had she waited but an hour—she would have 
been gentler, wiser; but although she would herself 
have repudiated the suggestion, there is no denying 
that the excellent mother spoke unadvisedly and in 
anger. 
There was, to be sure, this excuse—she had awak- 
ened from an afternoon nap not long after the party set 
forth, and, feeling her cold no worse, had made up 
her mind to rise and come down-stairs at four o’clock, 
inclined to be cheered and made much of by the usu- 
ally attentive daughters. She was informed too late 
that all had gone out for the afternoon, and a dreary 
hour and a half had to be gone through, and her own 
company had to be endured till long after dusk, when 
the voices of the party underneath her bedroom win- 
dow, to which she had retired in dudgeon, awoke no 
particularly pleasant feelings in her bosom. In short, 
she had felt herself neglected, and was prepared to 
meet the recusants with, ‘‘I think you might at least 
have paid me the compliment of letting me know your 
intentions ;’’ but when the two elder girls entered, and 
in no measured terms denounced their sister, all the 
previous petty workings of irritation were gathered up 
to swell the tide of her wrath ; and, with scarcely a 


, 
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word of her own wrongs, she dismissed them, and sent 
for the arch offender. At another time—at any time 


_ indeed—Hester would have incurred rebuke; but it 


would have been different from that which now fell 


upon her. 


It was seldom indeed that Lady Manners so spoke. 
She had been a gay, high-spirited girl in her youth, 
not overburdened, as she had herself confessed, with 
discretion : as the inevitable result, she was the most 
rigid of matron, she knew. Having abjured all 
draughts of doubtful pleasure on her own account, she 
now abhorred them for others. She would not for 


_worlds have her daughters learn ways which, however 
agreeable they might have been found once, were now 


odious in her eyes. She had rejoiced much in their 
ignorance of the world, in their simple tastes and con- 
tented spirits, and in hearing Agatha’s tale it was the 
grief which mingled with her indignation which gave 
to it its exceeding bitterness. 

But blinded with her new misery, it was no wonder 


that Hester was unable to see this. She had been 


brought up so uniformly by the one hand, had been so 
continually overshadowed by the one presence, that 
she never attempted to throw upon it the focus of her 


own penetration. Clever enough, quick enough as she 


was, she was young throughout, and the emancipating 

spirit of the age had not found its way to her bosom. 
Every word now uttered about her, and about her 

cousin, she believed, and suffered under ; it remained 


to show her resolution and her pride, and for this or- 


deal she must brace every nerve. 

Would he but go away! Would he but keep away 
at least from Wancote! If he must come, could she 
not hide from him—shun his presence? Never to see 
his face again, never to speak to him again, was all she 
wanted ; no, not even to—to—thank him for the dear 


_ little puppy he had promised, and say that she was not 


to be allowed to take it. What should she do if he ap- 
peared next time with it in his arms? How could she 
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- tell him to take it back again? Perhaps he would give _ 
it to Agatha then. He would be sure to be surprised, — 
and ask her what she meant ; most likely he would be 
vexed ; but then, if he had only been playing with her 
—fooling her—he had no right to be vexed. He had 
been cruel from the first—very, very cruel. Shewould — 
not take the puppy from him—nor the stick—nor any . ~ 
of those pretty things he had given-her at Lutteridge ; 
she would put them all away out of sight, since she 
could not exactly restore them to the donor—and 
never, never look at them again. 

She had offered shortly before to make for her cou- 
sin a woollen waistcoat like the one her father wore ; 
- noone had thought anything of her doing so at the | 
time ; her mother had herself bought~the materials, 
and the work was~by this time nearly complete». He 
should never have it now, she resolved. Thereitlay 
in her work basket, and there it shouldremain. Should — 
any one else have the useful article? Bertie? Jem? 7 
No, indeed. 

If it was not to be for him for whom it had been in- 
tended, it should never be worn by another. It should _ 
be laid by with the Indian treasures, and some day, 
perhaps, when years had gone by—sob, sob—she — 
might take them out, and look at them, and think of — 
him. 

How grandiloquent are our childish sorrows ; how 
complete and without reservation their anguish. Half 
measures are an abomination to us at such times—a 
drop of comfort infused into the cup would be rejected 
with the energy of a Titan. It was really a concession 
on Hester’s part to admit that after years had passed, 
she might cast an eye upon the blighted waistcoat. I~ 
doubt if, at that moment, she contemplated ever using 
a crochet-needle again. Already she cast a halo of 
the past over everything connected with her cousin, 
and looked back from the future with pitying eyes | 
upon herself lying sleepless and tossing all through the ~ 
first hours of the night ; until, at length, forgetfulness 
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came in the very most pathetic portion of the tale 
which she was recounting at full length to her own im- 
aginary little Hester, when she, too, should have mar- 
ried a Sir John, and all that was now so terrible a real- 
ity should have faded into a retrospect. The diffi- 
culty to be got over was, would she ever, under any 


circumstances, marry any one but Simon? Had her 


mother ever felt like this about Hugh ? 

And that story—that love-tale had gone so much 
farther, cut so much deeper ! 

True, but in this very consciousness lay the sting of 
the present wound. If he had only spoken, though it 
had been to be rejected, it would have been a greater 
and a dearer sorrow ; as it was, it was but a smarting 
trifle. Simon would come and go as usual, look in at 
luncheon, and stay dinner; there would be no differ- 
ence made—all would be glad to see him, all would 
speak to him and smile on him ; soon her offence, too, 
would be forgotten, when it was understood that 
no repetition of it need be apprehended, when it was 
seen that it had led to nothing, and terminated ab- 
ruptly. He had been kind, and she had misunder- 
stood, and that was all. This was what she had to 
look to; and it added inconceivably to her self-disgust 
and shame to feel that what was so much to her was 
to all the others so little. ‘‘I never want to see his 
face again !’’ was the final outcome of her despair. 


SS 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IT WAS NOT HESTER’S WAY. 


‘‘ Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive.’’ ae 
—COWPER. 


({*ONSTANCE was not altogether satisfied with her 

companion’s mood on that evening so eventful to 
Hester. He was thoughtful, abstracted, and though 
particularly kind and attentive to her, more disposed 
for silence than for anything she could say. She de- 
tected latent gleams of sunshine, almost breaking into 
smiles upon his face, for which, when taxed with, he 
had no reason to give. When roused from the reverie 
into which he was perpetually falling, he seemed, 
moreover, anxious to infer that he had not been in 
one—and altogether he was in a humor to stimulate 
curiosity already provoked, if not to provoke what had 
not before existed. 

The expedition of the afternoon he seemed inclined 
to dismiss summarily ; but this was too much. 

‘* How charming it must have been,”’ said she. ‘*I 
wish I had known you were going. But I daresay you 
got on just as well without me ?’’ 

“Oh no ; it was a pity you were not there.’’ 

‘I daresay there would not have been room in the 
boat.’’ 


‘Plenty of room. We could have taken in a dozen 
more.”’ . 


- 
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** You had out the large boat, then ?”’ 

eaves, ? ; 

““ Who pulled ?” 

“* Bertie and Jem.”’ 
- “ How is Jem still here? The Christmas term be- 
gan long ago.”’ 

‘““He is, not going up this term. The doctor ad- 
vised him not, after that illness he had in the summer, 
I believe, and they took fright. I heard something 
said about it yesterday.”’ ; 

**T wonder what sort of illness it was that he had. 
I heard,’’ mysteriously, ‘‘that it was the heart; but 
surely if that were the case he would not be allowed to 
row. Rowing is always forbidden to people who have 
anything wrong with the heart.”’ 

“*T don’t think he does row much.”’ 

‘* Did he—ah—did you not release him to day ?”’ 

‘* He would not let me. We went slowly.’’ 

““You did not row at all? I suppose,’’ archly, 
** you preferred talking with the girls.”’ 

He smiled. For once in his life he actually smiled 
at the supposition. 

“Fie, Simon !”’ 


Still he only leaned back, smiling. ~“‘‘ Well, if you 


had all three to amuse yourself with,’’ continued the 
lively dame, ‘*‘ you certainly needed no one besides. I 
should have been decidedly one too many. Had you 
all three ?”’ 

‘* All three were there, but I was not with them.”’ 

‘Oho! Where then were you, recreant ?”’ 

** At the other end of the boat. Hester sat with me 


one way.”’ 


She was satisfied—more than satisfied ; he was let 
alone for the remainder of the evening. At Wancote, 
however, it was, ‘‘ Well, you water-sprites, so you can 
never keep off the river! To think of your going all 
that way up, on a November afternoon, and not com- 
ing home till it was dark! Simon told me about it ; 
he enjoyed himself immensely, and declared that I 
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ought to have been there. I told him I should have 
been one too many.”’ 

: ‘«' There was plenty of room,’’ replied Agatha’s mat- 

**, ter-of-fact voice; ‘‘ but I think, after all, it is amis- ~~ 
take going on the water at this time of year, unless one 
is rowing. We got quite chilled coming home, and 
our feet were so cold that we nearly landed at the Wil- 
low-Point to walk the rest of the way-back.”’ 

‘* Very sensible ; and why did you not ?”’ % 

‘The boys had to take the boat on, and we should 
have had to come quite’ by ourselves ; we could not 
have allowed Simon to take such a round.”’ 

‘*Surely you did not stop for that, you all-prudent 
Agatha? Three of you! Is an escort absolutely 
necessary for every step you take out of your own> 
grounds ?”’ = 

‘““The village people and poachers are often hang- 
ing about that meadow ; poachers especially. Papa 
says the marsh is a great place for snipe. It would 
not have been pleasant to encounter a set of poachers, 
since papa has been having several of them taken up 
lately. ‘They might have made themselves disagreea- 
ble. At least,’’ said Agatha, exact as ever, ‘* Simon 
and the boys thought so. I confess I forgot all about~ 
it at the time.”’ 

*‘ Well, my Hester, when are you coming to Lut- 
teridge again ?’’ Constance had had enough of Agatha, 
whom she always averred prosed ; she lolled back in her 
chair, tossed off her hat, and said the first thing that 
came to hand. 

‘* Hester cannot expect to be always running oyer to 
Lutteridge,’’ answered her mother for her, with a 
smile, but an underlying accent of determination that 
was not lost on three of the four present. ‘‘ Now that 
Bertie is going, we shall want all our forces to keep us 
bright in this dismal weather ; we cannot spare even 
such a small cricket on our hearth as Hetty.”’ 

‘‘ When does Bertie go ?’”’ inquired Constance, turn- 
ing, as was her wont, to the new interest without pur- 
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suing the former one. ‘‘I did not know that he was 
to be off again so soon.’’ 

‘““He is to take his friend Mr. West by the way. 
He goes to-morrow.’’ 

Oh!’ A pause ; then, ‘‘ Jane, I heard from Cap- 
tain Cotterill this morning.’’ 

‘Well ?’’ said Jane, steadily, in accents intended to 
convey, ‘And why ‘Jane?’ What is that to me?’’ 

*“You are his friend, you know,’’ explained Con- 
stance, answering the tone, and regardless of the frown 
on her aunt’s brow—“‘ quite his particular. Dear lit- 
tle man! Now don’t you want to know what he 
said ?”’ 

‘*Who would not want to know what he said when 
you announce it in that way, Constance ?”’ 

** Spoken like an oracle. Never knew Jane Man- 
ners say a thing to be repented of yet. Well, Xe is 
not one of your very, horribly sensible people, at all 
events. He is a flighty little rat. Come now, Jane, 
confess that his face—with those whiskers—is some- 
thing like a rat.’’ 

‘*T have never seen it without the whiskers.”’ : 

‘‘Who said you had? That is no answer. You are 
not as clever by half as Hester at repartee, Jane. You 
_made one smart answer, my dear, but you failed in the 
second. I’ll excuse you. You are dying to know 
what he said in the letter.’’ 

‘“Constance! Really—’’ remonstrated her aunt. 

‘But, my dear aunt, she is. You all are. You are 
perfectly famished for want of news this dreary after- 
noon ; you especially, who have not been able to get 
out of doors. I know. That was why you were so 
glad to see me. Now if I can do anything further to 
make myself welcome, I am sure I am very happy. 
Consequently I introduce Captain Cotterill into our 
conversation. At least he is better than nothing, and 
positively we have nothing, and no one else to talk 
about.”’ 

‘Oh, well, if that is the case,’’ said Lady Manners, 
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laughing, ‘‘ we will gratefully accept your good inten- 
tions. So now pray tell us about Captain Cotterill.”’ 

‘He is coming down here next week.’’ 

‘* Indeed ?”’ 

‘On Tuesday next he is to appear. This being 
Saturday, we cannot well get up a party for him on 
such short notice—we cannot ask any but near rela- 
tions. Some one, however, we must-have ; and such 


being the dilemma, I am about to call upon you to. 


perform the act of charity. Will you all dine with us 
on Tuesday ?”’ 

‘Some of us will, at any rate.’’ 

‘* Which of you? Jane?’ 

‘*Tt will depend on whom you ask, my dear.’’ 

‘But why not all? There will be no others.” 

‘*T am not fit to go ; and Sir John, you know, is no 
great diner out. I think you must be content with the 
young ones, Constance.’’ 

“Very well. I shall be thankful for small mercies 
Now mind, Jane, that you come, whoever does not. 
If Jane were not present, I should be confronted by a 
little blank face peeping out from between two little 
feathery whiskers during the whole of the entertain- 
ment. Unless Jane promises to come, I shall write 
and put off the man rather than endure his disappoint- 
ment.”’ 

All this was not to the Wancote taste ; but by this 
time they knew Constance too well to expect that she 
should conform to their standard. So long as she con- 
fined herself to raillery in which there was no under- 
current of anything more serious, they made up their 
minds not to take offence, 


“* How terrible !’’ said Lady Manners, even exert- _ 


ing herself to carry on the jest. ‘‘ Surely, Jane, you 
will not reduce your cousin to such an extremity ; 
surely you will intercept yourself between Captain Cot- 
terill and his rejection !’’ 

‘**My dear aunt, you alarm her. Rejection! She 
will think that our Jett ami has already offered his lit- 
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tle self to me, and that she is only to have the re- 
mains !”’ 

**T understood he had offered himself to Lut- 
teridge.’’ : 

“Oh, that was it? You are quite right, too; he 
did offer himself, and gave us very little time to say 
“yes’ or ‘no,’ I can assure you. He wants to come 
and hunt again. Ridiculous! The water is far too 
high ; and no one knows better than he that the season 
is over; but he wanted to come and see somebody 
here’’—with a smile to Jane—‘‘ and thought that he 
had taken the only way to remind us of his existence.”’ 

It-was settled that Jem and his two eldest sisters” 
should join the dinner-party, Hester’s accompanying 
them being negatived with decision ; she was to stay 
and keep her parents company. It was a relief rather 
than otherwise this time. She had no wish to go; and 
since Constance did not press the point, a discussion 
was avoided. ‘Their visitor was still lounging in her 
easy-chair by the fire, turning her head by turns to ad- 
dress one and another of the party scattered about the 
room, when the door opened to admit her brother-in- 
law. 

He had come over, full of his own new thoughts and 
hopes, unable to delay a day in carrying or at least 
beginning to carry them into effect. He entered with 
the air of a man sure of his footing, and for the first 
time, perhaps, did not seek out his youngest cousin 
with his eye as he stood in the doorway. A something 
of consciousness just sufficient to prevent his doing so 
sent him straight to his aunt’s side as soon as he had 
discovered where she was sitting. Instead of occupy- 
ing her usual chair, she was ensconced in one of the 
large sofas, which had been turned round so as to 
bring it within the circle by the hearth, and a large 
screen had been spread behind to keep off draughts, if 
draughts could ever penetrate into that well-warmed 
and thickly-walled mansion. Lady Manners, shiver- 


ing from her own chill, rather than from any sense of 
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the damp atmosphere without, had fancied the screen; 
and as it was not usually to be seen, being huddled out 
of sight in a corner, its appearance for the moment 
confused Simon. 

At one end of the sofa half reclined the invalid ; at 
the other sat a little figure, who was not generally to 
be found in such a seat of honor. Between her 
mother and the fireplace, with the screen at her back, r 
so that no intruder could approach from that quarter... 

_~end leaning over whisper in her ear, Hester was, she 
thought, as safe as she could expect to be. She had 
expected her cousin ; he had told her that he would 
bring the puppy that afternoon, and great was her re- 
hef to see that the puppy was not there. 

The explanation was that the keeper thought it as ~ 
well for Master Don-to be left with his mother for an- 
other week ; and his new mistress, on hearing the de- 
cision, acquitted herself fully as well as could have : 
been expected under the circumstances. : 

She wished that Simon would not continue to stand 
beside her, and devoutly hoped that for this time at 
least no more would be heard of the puppy; but she 
did not show any of the gruffness, the haughtiness, the 
incivility she afterwards acquired, when the wound 
within began to fester and gangrene. For the moment 
her pain slept. She listened to his voice, felt his pres- 
ence, breathed the same air, and could not be un- 
happy. He thought he had never seen her look so 
sweet, Since she remained by the fireside, so did he, 
sitting down at last in the chair next Constance, and 
entering into a discussion with Sir John on the poach- 
ing affray which Agatha had alluded to before they en- 
tered the room. 

Hester could not tell if he ever looked at her or not. 
She durst not raise her own eyes above his boots, and 
with the odd habit we all have of scanning objects at 
such moments, she knew every lace and hook on them 
ere long. They were unremarkable boots, but they 
fascinated her in spite of herself, even while ostensibly 
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stitching away with such diligence that Constance drew 
attention to the fact. ; 

*‘ Look at that little sempstress sewing for dear life ; 
and if ever there was an idler in creation it is Hetty, as 
arule. What are you making, Het? Doll’s clothes ? 
Is that a sheet for the cradle, or a long robe for Miss 
Dolly herself ?”’ 

As she answered, there was a pause in the poaching ‘ 
dialogue, and Hester knew a smile was directed towards 
her which she could not meet. The unintentional ac- 
curacy of the guess had, however, to be acknowledged ; 
the doll’s frock was for Ellen, and she hoped to have 
it ready for Constance to carry off when she left. - 
There were only the buttons to sew on, and a tape to 
be run round the waist, and it would be finished— 
Constance must not go without it. 

‘*“You good child! And I only said it to tease! I 
meant to mount you on your high horse, and cause you 
to disdain the idea of dollies.’’ 

**T don’t think Hester despises a doll by any means 
yet,’’ observed her mother, with, Hester felt, the in- 


tention of Simon’s hearing. ‘‘ She has one out even 


now sometimes to look at, and it seems no very long 
time since she and the young Parkers had their baby- 
house together. But a few years make a great differ- 
ence, do they not, Hetty? She has put on her long 
gowns now, and means to turn into a staid and sober 
little woman at last.’’ 

Did Simon understand? ‘The staid and sober little 
woman blushed at the supposition—blushed even to 
think he had heard so much. She could not under- 
stand Agatha’s gentle request that he would give his 
opinion on some mooted point ; it seemed quite for- 
ward in Agatha. Jane’s offering him a hand-screen, 
since the fire was scorching, seemed even bolder. She 
herself could not have set a foot in his direction— 
could not have spoken to him, unless he had first ad- 
dressed her—for her life. She could just sit there with 
her head down, and listen to all that went on—so long 
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but she could do no more. There was, however, no 
display of feeling, such as had called forth censure on 
the evening before. There was even a satisfactory pre- 
tence of diligence and cheerfulness, so that no eye but 
that which was already on the watch could note any- 
thing unusual in Hester. He, it is true, saw ; he saw 
and wondered, but to no purpose. As yet he had no 
clue to the root of the matter, 


Tuesday came, and the Miss Manners, neatly at-— 
tired in dresses not too fine for the occasion, betook — 


themselves off to Lutteridge, under Jem’s escort. 
Each of the sisters expected to have a pleasant even- 
ing, and neither one nor other was disappointed. 


Captain Cotterill was eagerly attentive to Jane, and . 


Simon all that Agatha desired in his manner to her. 
He had not been vexed that only two.of the three 
came, not having understood that the third had been 
asked ; and, indeed, she had scarcely been asked—had 
received only the slightest of invitations, Constance 
having thought the present a good opportunity, when 
she expected no particular entertainment for herselfi— 
no lively young officers, no Lord Westmacott—to kill 
off Agatha, as she expressed it. Her attention being 
free to bestow on this cousin, with whom, in spite of 
herself, she stood on some ceremony, she thought it as 
well to reserve Hetty for other occasions. Hetty ex- 
pected nothing, exacted nothing; she could come at 
any time, interfered with nobody. As for the evening 
in question, it clearly belonged to the other two. 

Of those two, however, Jane was the queen of the 
night. Constance was astonished to find that, in her 


bantering suggestions as to the cause of Captain Cot- 


terill’s sudden reappearance, she had fallen short of, 
instead of overstepping the mark. He had immedi- 
ately on his arrival inquired after the Wancote party— 
had evinced such unqualified pleasure at hearing who 


were expected at the Manor that evening—such inter- — 
est, consciousness, and flutter, as soon as Jane’s name 


as it did not concern her—with tolerable equanimity, — 
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was mentioned—that she perceived he was much more 
in earnest than she had had the least idea of. 

Absence had fed his flame. He had heard the Miss 
Mannerses highly spoken of ; had found that a connec- 
tion with them would be in every way satisfactory, and 
at once gave rein to the admiration he had from the 
first experienced. Nothing could have been more 
felicitous than the arrangement which brought them to 
Lutteridge in that easy fashion on the very first even- 


_ ing of his stay. As the morrow must be prepared for, 


however, if he did not mean it to be wasted, he 
wormed an invitation out of Jem to come to Wancote 
early in the day. ‘‘ Though what he is coming for, I 
am sure I don’t know!’ declared the insensate bro- 
ther. ‘‘It was something to do with the kennels; 
though I. told him we had not a dog in them worth 
looking at just now. However, as he said he would 
come, I just let him come.’’ 

Lady Manners, to whom this was said, did not press 
the point. She was seated in state when Captain Cot- 
terill was brought in the next morning, and nobody 
took him round to the kennels after all. It was rain- 
ing, and the billiard-table was more tempting. A 


' great fire was announced to be wasting itself in the bil- 


liard-room, and Jem, who did not well know what to 
do with his guests, Simon being also present, proposed 
an adjournment thither. Colonel Lutteridge was an 
excellent player, and the girls were summoned to come 
and look on, if they were too doubtful of their powers 
to take part in the game. Agatha and Jane went, but 
Hester did not appear till luncheon time. ‘‘ You 
missed a great deal, Het,’’ cried Jem. ‘“‘I nearly 
came for you a dozen times, but they said you knew 
where we were. Why did you not come?’’ 

‘*T was busy.”’ ; 

** Busy about what ?”’ 

“* Drawing, and—writing—and other things.”’ 

‘* Vou would have been far better with us, Hester,’’ 
said her cousin, cheerfully. Finding himself unac- 
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countably baffled in his attempt to obtain a chair by SS 


her side, he had seated himself opposite; and to an 
observation directed so pointedly towards her she 
could not turn a deaf ear. 

‘‘T had a great deal to do,’’ she muttered. But it 
was a lame apology. It was not Hester’s way to have 
a great deal to do when there was anything else going 
on ; and the more unlike her it was,the more difficult 


did she find it to account for her new line of conduct. _ $ 


‘* Hester is right, I think,’’ said her mother, assist- 
ing her. ‘‘ Billiards are all very well when there is 
nothing else of more importance to be done. Fora 
wet afternoon there is no better game— ”’ 

‘* Will you come this afternoon then, Hester ?’’ in- 
quired her cousin. ‘‘ We are going to have a match,’’- 

““Fdon’t think any of the girls are much of play- 
ers,’’ continued Lady Manners. ‘‘ Agatha is the best ; 
she has the coolest head ; but their cousins, Gertrude 
and Mary, are far better hands at it than any of us 
are. I used to play, but I have not done so for a long 
time.”” 

‘“Do come. By the way, I heard you were a great 
player. I have never seen any really good lady play- 
ers. I wish you would come.”’ 

““Oh no. The billiard-room is far too cold a place 
for me to-day.”’ 

“We have a splendid fire.”’ 

‘“'The passages are full of draughts. Besides, you 
smoke.’’ 

“Well, yes, we do smoke. But, of course, if you 
were there—’’ 

““Eh? Getting your aunt to play ?’’ cried Sir John. 
‘*That’s right, Simon. I have not seen her take a 
cue in hand these ten years. She was a rare good 
player when we were married. None of the girls can 
play a bit.”’ 

But Lady Manners, though gratified, was not per- 
suaded. No, no. She was too old; too much out of 
practice ; her hand had lost its cunning—in short, she 
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was not going to lose her prestige and her comfortable 

afternoon at one and the same time. 

: But even while discussing the point, Simon was turn- 
ing over another in his mind. Why would Hester give 
him no reply? And why would she speak to all the 
others, but avoid looking at him? He became sud- 
denly aware that she was doing so; and then he re- 
membered that on the previous Saturday, when he had 
last seen her, she had sat looking down in the same 
way, and that when he had spoken to her her mother 
had answered. She had not dined at Lutteridge ; she 
had not come to the billiard-room. It was unlike 
Hester. And the worst of it was that there was noth- 
ing that he could complain of—nothing that he could 
take hold of. He could only feel with a start of pain 
that it was precisely the sort of neutral passive resist- 
ance which might be offered by a woman to a man 
whom she suspects has begun to give her more of his 
heart than she cares to possess. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘THEY ARE ENTERING ON A PERIOD OF ENDLESS 
FELICITY.’ 


‘* When sanguine youth the plain of life surveys, 
She does not count on dull and rainy days.’’ ; 
—TAYLOR. - 


ADY MANNERS haying, as will be seen, no fur- 
ther cause to be disquieted by her daughter’s con- 
duct, Hester was re-established in favor and permitted 
to accompany her parents and Jem to the Parkers’ 
large Christmas party, which was an annual event in- 
tended to celebrate the return home of all the men, 
youths, and boys of the family for the vacation or holi- 
days, as the case with each might be. It was supposed 
to be exhilarating to her spirits to be seated in white 
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muslin on a centre ottoman for twenty minutes, and 


handed in to dinner by a nice young Parker after-— 
wards. Poorsoul! He had a bad time of it! He 
did not bargain to have Miss Hester Manners reserved 
for him again, I warrant you. Colonel Lutteridge and 
his sister-in-law were not present, nor had they been ex- 


pected to be by the Wancote party, it being known that — 


_ they were engaged elsewhere. Captain Cotterill was, 
however ; and great was his chagrin at finding that the 
Miss Manners whom he had understood he was to meet 
was Hester, not Jane. He had obtained his invitation 
and come again to the neighborhood expressly on 
Jane’s account ; and the very next day, in despair of 


finding another opportunity, and overcome at once by — 


of 
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love and effrontery, he appeared at Wancote and de- 
clared himself in due form to the lady’s father. 

A proper amount of hesitation having been gone 
through, and all inquiries satisfactorily answered, he was 
permitted to speak for himself; and to the secret 
amazement of both the elder and younger sister he was 
listened to. 

The gentle, serious Jane was taken with the flibberty- 
gibberty fellow whose good heart and good principles 
she, and she alone, had discovered beneath an exterior 


“which none but herself found attractive. She vouched 


for him, however ; cheerfully avowed her preference ; 
laughed at his jokes, and was deaf to everything but his 
praises. ‘‘ The very /as¢ man,’’ the others might whis- 
per when her back was turned, but they had not a word 
to say against him to her face; and, as events proved, 
she showed herself a better judge than they thought. 

~ Constance was on her side from the first. ‘‘ He is 


the best little rat in the world,’’ she said, ‘‘ and will do 
‘the thing handsomely. I always said Jane was made 


of sense. Now you, Agatha, would have turned up 
your lovely nose at a most eligible fart, and an excellent 


- husbandin embryo ; while that monkey, Hester, would 


have made a mouein his face! You are both wrong, 


my children—wrong altogether ; Jane has the discern- 


ment, the discrimination of the family ; she sees the 
greatness of the soul within the smallness of the body ; 


‘she—well, Jane,’’ as the door opened, ‘“‘if you had 
‘come in one minute sooner you would have heard me 


sounding your praises ; as it is, permit me to say that 
you have my best wishes for your happiness, my warm- 
est approval of your marriage, and’’—with a gulp— 
‘“my highest opinion of your choice.”’ ; 
Simon’s congratulations were also ready and sincere. 
He thought Cotterill the very man for Jane, and Jane 
the very woman for Cotterill. True, he had not stud- 
ied the question previously—he had not given much 


attention either to the one or the other. He was: 


* 


a 


pleased, he scarcely knew why. He thought he had 
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done a good thing for his cousin, somehow; and 
though it was the cousin who interested him the least, 
still, in having made her acquainted with a respectable 
young fellow of good family and fortune, who had so 
quickly gained her affections and the consent of her 
parents, he felt a glow of self-approval which prompted 
an increase of good-will towards all concerned. wii 

One wedding leads to another. He would see what 

Hester thought about that—would find out the mean-_ 
ing of Hetty’s pranks of late. He could not get hold 
of the little creature, do what he would, else—Cot- 
terill had succeeded, and why not he? No cone would 
have said Cotterill’s chances were worth much before- 
hand, and all had been astonished at his success. It 
put new life into Simon ; he resolved to lie in wait, 
and surprise some day the coy maiden who was now so 
hard to come at. The task proved to be more difficult 
than he had imagined, but at length a happy thought 
occurred, which he resolved to lose no time in carry- 
ing into effect. On Sunday afternoons he had found 
out that Hester taught a class of village girls in the 
school-house, and as the school-house was only on the 
other side of the road, opposite one of the Wancote 
entrance-gates, the young teacher was allowed to go and 
come the short half mile alone. ‘The avenue she trav- 
ersed lay along the river’s brink, and on the raw and 
gusty afternoons which had set in with December no 
one ever came to meet her. At other times she might 
occasionally be joined, but he had heard her complain 
in jest that she had no chance of a companion now. 
He resolved to risk the attempt. 

Accordingly, about four o’clock on the following 
Sunday, he crossed from the opposite side, chained his 
boat to the bank, and walked slowly along. Even 
should he be met by others, his taking a quiet stroll 
in their grounds would excite no surprise ; he was easy 
on all scores, and his spirits rose in the anticipation of 
the meeting. He knew to within five minutes when ~ 
she ought to appear, unless hindered, and that she was 
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not likely to be, as her mother would fidget if she were 
late. So much he had often been told—he resolved 
that for once his aunt must fidget in vain. 

When, therefore, having diligently taught, reproved, 
and exhorted, the youthful mentor dismissed her class, 
and set off homewards, ever conscious of that dull ache 
at her heart which of late had settled there, who should 
she see, not a hundred yards in front of her, but her 
cousin? Fora single instant she wavered, then with- 
out pausing to reflect, or gather courage for the meet- 
ing, she dashed aside into the brushwood. 

Could she hope that he had not seen her? Up and 
up she darted through the tangle which overhung the 
cliffs above, panting, tremulous, and nerveless, yet in- 
tent only on escape. Had heseenher? Hehad; he 
had come straight on, and stood now upon the spot 
whereon she had disappeared, looking up into the 

wood, as vainly seeking to find her place of refuge. 
From her vantage-ground, where she had halted to gaia 
breath and reconnoitre the country below, she could 
perceive him—perceive at least his figure, barred and 
half obscured by intervening branches. He seemed un- 
decided what to do. What if his next step should be 
in pursuit? The idea set her heart palpitating afresh, 
and in terror she began to steal softly upwards. 
Cautious as her footsteps were, however, his ear caught 
the sound. He moved quickly to the side of the road, 
stopped, and called aloud, ‘‘ Hester !’"’ 

Not now—not after that—could she by any means 
descend. What? Meet him in this lonely place, 
come down at his beck and call, risk inquiries and re- 
proaches, with this additional trespass to account for 
also? Never. With one desperate sally she burst 
through the thicket, gained the plateau above, and 
iwas soon within the porch. 

He turned back confounded. That something was 
seriously amiss he doubted ne further ; and unable to 
resist longer the fancy which had risen in his breast 
at Wancote, he felt it taking fresh hold of him every 
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moment, ‘True, he had but just discovered the state — 
of his heart when the ominous change took place. Was — 


it possible that she on the same day had made the 
same discovery? He thought—he fondly believed— 
he had given her no grounds for doing so. Yet there 
was the coincidence, and there was the undeniable re- 
sult. Say that it was so; say that directly Ze knew, 
she knew ; say that from that moment she, who had up 


to that time been so ready to listen to him, so willing ~~ 


to be with him, had become all on a sudden cold, dis- 
tant, and reserved—what other interpretation would 
make all plain? ‘‘ Bah!’’ and ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ as much 
as he might, these were the facts. It was clear that no 


“supervision was now being exercised against Hester’s. 


own inclinations ; she evinced no rebellion towards 
authority as of yore, no sullenness at prohibitions such 
as would once have made her pout—indeed she rather 


besought, embraced them. She was gentle and tem- ~ 


perate in her manner towards him, but he could never 
gain her ear for himself. Invariably he found her in 
the midst of the party, not, as had been her wont, a 
little apart, where he could draw his chair to her side. 
Not once did he find her in the drawing-room alone, 
at this time, nor for many a day afterwards. ‘‘ Came 
he early, came he late,’’ she was either surrounded, 
barricaded by others, or she was not to be seen at all. 
If she appeared at Lutteridge, it was in the landau by 
her mother’s side, and they usually called at an hour 
when he was out. ' 

All this passed unnoticed by Constance, engrossed 
as she now was with Jane’s affairs. At Wancote, in the 
present emergency, she proved herself an invaluable 
counsellor, an active and efficient coadjutor. Lady 
Manners confessed that in the matter of the wardrobe 
she would hardly have known what to do without the 
experience of a later bride; fashions had changed 
since her day ; and since it appeared that even in her 
own affairs she had taken but little part, everything 


having been managed for her as was the way in those 
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times, it was but too evident that she was not to be re- 


lied on even for such information as she fancied herself 


able to give. She was not above, on so important an 
occasion, taking hints even as to etiquette 2 /a moae. 

Captain Cotterill’s family had to be made acquaint- 
ance with, and to be received at Wancote ; uncles and 
aunts had to have civilities duly responded to; pres- 
ents began to appear, and plans must be laid. The 
wedding was to take place as soon as a wedding could; 
there was no let or hindrance—everybody was satis- 
fied, and the settlements were suitable. Accordingly it 
was fixed for the first week in February; and in the 
constant company that was now at Wancote, and the 
bustle consequent on the new state of things, Hester 
did not find the difficulty she had anticipated in carry- 
ing out her plan of defence. She stuck to it. 

-““ Tf he likes me as Herbert’’—Herbert was Captain 


_Cotterill’s Christian name—‘‘ liked Jane, he can speak 


out as Herbert did. Why, they had only met—those 
two—a few times, and he did not know her half nor a 
quarter as well as Simon knows me! Herbert did not 
hang back, and look at Jane, and say nothing. He 
came forward like a man—no one would have guessed 
he had it in him—and it was all settled immediately. 
Jane liked him, and he liked her, and there was an end 


of it. But how different Simon is!’’ A smile chased 


away her sigh. ‘‘I should think he was different ! 
To see the two together! The ‘little rat,’ as Constance 
calls him, and the great lion! That’s what Simon is. 
Ha, ha, ha! Certainly he’s not much like one, with 


‘his smooth dark head, and his square chin, and that 


grim determined jaw that frightens everybody but me! 
Oh, if things were only different—if I only knew, if I 
could but believe what I once thought so sure, I should 
snap my fingers at that wicked mouth. But now I 
dare not look at it, nor at him, Everything is falling 
away from me instead of coming nearer and bringing 


him nearer. The puppy died, and I never got my 


stick, and now he hardly takes any notice of me be- 
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cause I am so unkind to him. It is all miserable, 


wretched, . . . . But I would not be anywhere 
else for the world !’’ She was the most useful of brides- 


maids, the most active and efficient of entertainers. 
Simon often met her now cantering across the country 


with one or other of Captain Cotterill’s sisters—both of — 


them came down for Christmas; and if she were en- 
countered out walking, she had Anne_and Chatty—on 
on each side. re 


Agatha did not take nearly so much pains to make q 


those young ladies’ visit agreeable ; she found time to 
come to Lutteridge oftener than any of the others did, 
and even spent a day or two there when Constance, in 
an unwonted fit of good fellowship, invited her. The 


coming event softened Agatha; she cared for Jane ~ 


more than for any-other member of the family, and al- 
ready felt overshadowed by the loss that was so soon 
to befall her. Of Jane’s happiness, however, she en- 
tertained no doubts, and, indeed, regaled Constance at 
times with such accounts and prognostications as 
greatly diverted that astute auditor. 

*“ Yes, yes, my dear,’’ replied the lady who had been 
married herself, and knew all about it, ‘‘I have not 
the slightest doubt on the subject—recollect that you 
had, but I knew better. Jam quite convinced that at 
the respective ages of five-and-twenty and three-and- 
twenty they are entering on a period of endless felicity. 
He is perfect, and she is perfect. All the letters on 
both sides say so. They vie with each other in extoll- 
ing the charms of the bride and the good-luck of the 
bridegroom, Jane is now declared en all hands to be 
the Miss Manners, the flower of the flock, the rose of 
the garden, the everything of everything. So will you 
be, my love, when your turn comes ; and finally, so 
will Hester. Neither of you need be tormented by the 
green-eyed monster, I assure you. Why, Agatha, you 
with all your wisdom, don’t you know that the same 
things are said of every bride-elect ?. That the moment 
her banns are published, there is a general rush to be 
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| the first; hey, presto! old relations, who don’t know one 


of the girls from another, and old ‘friends who have not 
seen them since they were babies, jostling each other 
to be in the front rank. One vows she is the prettiest ; 

another she is wittiest ; another the one that he loves 
best. Some aver (if it can be done with decency) that 
she is all three. Axtre nous, my dear Agatha, that was 
said of your humble servant a dozen times ; and for at 
least a year afterwards I believed implicitly in my own 
infallibility. Now I know better. Of course,’’ con- 
tinued the widow, not wishing to push matters too far, 
“I am not insinuating a word against Jane; Jane is as 


charming as any one could desire, and considering the 


celerity of our little friend, and that he is not a man of 
overwhelming personal attractions, he has done marvel- 
lously well for himself. At the same time he is just 
the right kind of husband for her. He will keep her 
lively, and she will keep him in order. He hasa place 
of his own, a good income, rather high. connections, 
and a character that will stand election test. By the 
way, Simon says he once tried for a seat and failed, 
but means to make another attempt. I hope he will, 
and wish him every success. Then Jane will have a 
house in town, go to Court, and present you both.”’ 
Constance was so well pleased with what she chose 


_ to consider her first essay on behalf of her cousins, 


that her vigilance as to other matters slept. ‘* Jack is 
coming down for Christmas,’’ she said, ‘‘ and the poor 
boy is wild to be asked to the wedding, Agatha, Can 
you have him? Not if it is any trouble, youknow. I 
know that in winter one has to consider the limits of 
the house, and especially of the dining-room, but I 
thought I ‘would just ask you.’ 

‘aHeas to be invited. Mamma has put him re 
on the list.’ 

“* How good of her! Hecomes to-morrow ; he has 
been at a schoolfellow’s till now, for, you know, I 
really hardly liked to ask Simon to have him here the 
whole five weeks. Why they give such insufferably 
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long holidays no one can imagine. It seems to me 
that a school-boy’s life is a7 holidays. Listen, 
Agatha: seven weeks in the summer, five weeks at 


Christmas, and a month at Easter. Is it not absurd ? 
How are they ever to get on in life, when they are do- 
ing nothing but running wild at home and plaguing 
everybody all those months out of every year ?”’ 


‘* But,’’ said Agatha, who had been meditating, ‘* if 


Jack has only five weeks now—’’ 

‘* Only five weeks ! Good heavens, Agatha !”’ 

‘* He will not be here for the wedding.”’ 

‘* Well, you see, he is so anxious to come, that-— 
well, Isuppose I do spoil him rather, but I told him he 


‘should run down for the day, if he was invited. It 


was weak, I know.’’ 

It was; and it was like Constance; while finding 
that she could easily have too much. of her son when 
alone, she could not resist the gratification of exhibit- 
ing him in company. 

‘* Don’t scoff at me, Agatha ;-I am scoffing already 
at myself. By the way, I forgot I promised to see 
Ellen’s bridesmaid’s frock tried on before dinner. I 
declare, I said I was coming an hour ago, and there is 
the second gong! It must wait for another time, or 
perhaps I shall have a minute to spare when I am 


dressed.”’ She had; and meeting Agatha on the-: 


stairs, bade her go down and she would follow. 
Simon was in the drawing-room, and the ready wel- 
‘come he gave increased his cousin’s good spirits ; she 
grew quite bright under the genial influence of circum- 
stances ; he would hardly have known Agatha, usually 
so staid and prosaic in her demeanor; she was now 
almost ‘frolicsome. Music, of course, filled up the 
evening, and all passed off so well that Constance 
hugged herself for having paid a civility, run a risk, 
and escaped without harm being done. She noted 


that, so far from appearing oftener than he had done — 


during Hester’s stay, Simon was far seldomer visible ; 
and that although he had taken his youngest cousin to 
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| the heronry one day, and to the hut in the. woods 
where the young pheasants were reared another, he 
never asked Agatha to accompany him on his walks. 
_ All this was delightful to the hostess, and since it ap- 
_ peared to afford no disappointment to the guest, all 
went on as harmoniously as possible. 
One day during Agatha’s visit, Simon found his way 
to Wancote ; he had an idea, a sort of wild dim hope 
that with the eldest sister out of the way, and the sec- 
ond engrossed, he might make something of the young- 
est yet—might catch her alone—come upon her un- 
awares. He was mistaken; his going was to no pur- 
pose. The ride which the young lady took that after- 
noon must have been prolonged, he declared to him- 
self, on purpose. She certainly knew he was coming, 
since an appointment with his uncle on business had 
been made in her presence. But the gentlemen had 
quitted the house—Sir John proposing to convoy his 
visitor half-way home—ere Hester appeared. . They 
passed her inthe avenue. Simeon had avision of a rosy 
cheek and a long brown lock of waving hair, as she 
galloped past, and that was all. Although they stood 
aside and waited, by an involuntary movement of his 
own, no halt was made. 

“Are we to have no sort of dance after the wed- 
ding ?’’ inquired Constance that evening, she and Aga- 
tha having discussed every other point connected with 
it. ‘*I know you are not ball-going people, but a lit- 
tle quiet country dance among ourselves would be 
nice, don’t you think? There would need to be only 
a very few people invited besides those in the house— 
only the Parkers, the Westmacotts, the Searles, and 
one or two more. Those odious little Martins would 
expect to be let in, I suppose. By the way, she was 
hinting about it the other day, when she was here. 
Not that she would dance herself, you know ; oh dear, 
no! Mrs. Prunestand-Prism would consider anything 
like that quite out of the pale of her marriage vows ; 
but she thought it would be nice for the ‘young peo- 
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ple.’ Fact, Agatha. You and I—no, not I, perhaps 
—but you and Jane, and all the other girls who are 
not madame, are the ‘ young people’ with this slip of 
a girl! I daresay she was not a bad young person 
herself in the days of her youth—as she would herself 
call it—but she is a dreadful bride ; she is an instance 
of what we talked about the other day, of belief in ail 
the flattery and humbug which assails one on that dan- 
gerous pinnacle, the altar. As to this dance, she wants 
an excuse for weating her white satin before the Brus- 
sels point has left its rouge mark upon it! Did you 
know about that, Agatha? I warned Jane. The 
poor souls who make Brussels lace have to dip their 
fingers in rouge to enable the threads to bear the 
strain, and unless you take care, in laying it aside, you 


will find the dress in a pretty state when you take it. 


out again. Idid. Ihad no proper maid at the time ; 
and the one I had knew as little as I did about it. 
Now how about the dance ?”’ 

‘* Papa and mamma would never agree to it.’’ 

“‘ Not if you and Bertie put your heads together ?’’ 

“Not if we all did.”’ 

Constance pulled a face. 

““You remember how we wished to have a garden- 
party in the summer,’’ continued Agatha; ‘‘and we 
thought that was just the kind of thing that mamma 
would not dislike; but we could not prevail. We 
never had had a garden-party, and mamma does not 
care for changes. I did not care—I rather prefer din- 
ner-parties, for my own part—but as the others wished 

it, I did what I could.’’ 
-  “*T remember ; Hester came to me; she could not 
endure the thought of those solemn festivals that we 
all sit down to, month after month, and year after 
Cari” 

‘* Rather absurd in Hester, considering that she had 
never been at one,’’ said Agatha, with asperity. ‘‘I 
don’t understand her ‘setting herself against them, be- 
fore she could possibly know what they were like.”’ 
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“She could pretty well guess; and I agree with 
her perfectly. I detest them. If anything better— 
even a degree better—offered, I should abjure them 
for ever; but nothing does. You are such a sober, 
old-fashioned set of folks down here, that none of you 
ever originate a new idea. I have tried Lady West- 
macott over and over, but she always tells me to wait 
till Thurston comes of age—by the way, that will be 

-next Easter, so there is something to look to. But 
now, Simon, what do you say? Will you try what you 
can do towards persuading your aunt to give a ball? 
No, not a ball ; it would be death to our hopes to call 
it that ; it would undo everything—ruin us at the out- 
set. But—stop, let me think—say this, Simon— 
mildly, you know, with an expression of gentle regret 
on your countenance that such a suggestion should be 
necessary—‘ Dear aunt, I fear it is expected in the 
county that some little entertainment should be given 
to the neighbors on the occasion of Jane’s wedding; I 
imagine that they will scarcely be satisfied without 
something, say a small—a very small—dance. Do 
you not think, dear aunt—you who are such an excellent 
judge of these matters—that it might be advisable to 
give a very diminutive dance—a mere trifle of a 
dance ?’’’ 

Both laughed. 

- Welle’ 

They laughed again. 

‘*Oh you two dead-weights, damping one at the 
outset! Well, if no one else can be found to scale the 
breach, to lead this forlorn hope, I will myself volun- 
teer. I will beard the—ahem !—don’t be shocked, Aga- 
tha, I stopped in time. In my passion for metaphor, 
I forgot for the moment to whom I was alluding. 
Honestly, however, should I have any chance of suc- 
cess? Ido not want to get myself into hot water for 
nothing ; though, if it were for any good in the end, I 
have no objection to running a tillt of arguments at 
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CRAPPY RA POC: 


AFTER THE FESTIVAL. 


*‘Idly did we bend our eyes upon one another, when the 
chief performers in the morning’s pageant had vanished. No 
one knew whether to take their leave or stay. We seemed as- 
sembled on a silly occasion.’’—LAmB. 


HE wedding was over, the bride and bridegroom 

had departed, and the wedding guests turned 
and confronted one another with a stare of surfeit. It 
seemed years since they had seen other faces than 
those they were now gazing upon ; ages since all that 
babble, and chatter, and millinery had been collected 
into the space before them. The blue gown and the 
purple gown, the embroidered yellow and the dull bro- 


cade, had grown to be a part of the furniture ; the 


swans-down bonnet had become associated to the end 


of time with the crimson necktie which approached it 


so continuously. 

Tired and flushed faces now looked wearily round, 
wondering how soon they might slip away to their own 
homes, or—as most of those present were staying in 


the house—to their own chambers. Bonnet-strings 


had become loosened, and gloves had been thrown 


aside. It was felt by all that there had been enough ; 
they were satiated—stupefied. 


It had indeed been an interminable affair, 
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For five mortal hours they had stood and sat, eaten _ 


and drunk, talked and smiled in battle array, and aly 


at once ensued the collapse. Lady Manners, in her 


bronze satin, wondered if Mrs. Cotterill, in her dove 
silk, could be as weary as she was. She had attended 
on Mrs. Cotterill, presented Mrs, Cotterill, done her 
part by Mrs. Cotterill till she could do it no more. 
When not engaged with her, there was Mr. Cotterill ; 


when free from him, there was Miss Cotterill. Cot- a 


terills confronted her whichever way she turned. 
When puzzled by the presence of a strange counte- 


nance at her own board, she knew it must be that of a © 


Cotterill ; when accosted by a new voice, it could be 
none other than a Cotterill’s. 


Weddings had come but seldom in the way of the. — 


bride’s mother, and she was astonished at the all-per- 
vading element of Cotterill; she did not understand 
the rampant ascendency obtained on such occasions by 
the relations of the bridegroom. No cares, no respon- 
sibilities attach in any way to them ; and but rarely is 
there in their hearts the grief, the void, the sense of 
loss which hangs its shadow over the family of the 
bride. They are unweighted; they come to make 
merry and rejoice; they expect to be put forward, 
made much of, given the seats and places of honor, 


Their dresses are sure to be chronicled in the public’ 
accounts, whosoever garment may be omitted ; their 


names, down to that of the least in his father’s house; 
are written down. 

When Lady Manners read, the next morning, that 
Mr, J. Cotterill, Mr. J. C. Cotterill, and Mr. J. A. H. 
Cotterill had been present, she almost thought that she 
could never care to hear the name of Cotterill again. 

Had she come to know these people in an ordinary 
way, they might have been found sufficiently agreea~ 
ble , but to have thrust upon her a crowd of people 
with whom she was, while ignorant of everything con- 


nected with their tastes and characters, at once re- 
quired to be intimate—who took it for granted that 
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their representative was all to her that he was to them 
_--who usurped Jane, adopted her then and there, and 
expected from her, in all time to come, Cotterill sen- 
timents and Cotterill prejudices—was, it must be 
owned, a trial to Jane’s mother. She could not even 
obtain her parting kiss in peace; and although her 
sense of justice acknowledged the well-meant pressure 
of Mrs. Cotterill’s hand, she would have dearly liked 
to have extended that pressure into a shake, and have 
said **‘ Good-by’’ to her on the spot. 

It was the presence of this lady which chained her to 
her post in the great saloon, now that she yearned to be 
in solitude and at rest. Had it not been for her dread 
of that slim woman by her side, whose cheeks were 
only faintly pink, and whose dove-colored robe was as 
trim as when it was first put on, our poor mother, 
whose heart was full, and whose eyes were red, would 
have been able to cast off her heavy bronze armor, and 
lay her tired head, divested of its plumed bonnet, on 
the peaceful pillow. The few old neighbors who were 
now waiting for their carriages would have taken no 
offence had Agatha been deputed to receive their 
adieus, and her absence would have been unperceived 
by the multitude ; but she could not elude Mrs. Cot- 
terill, and what Mrs. Cotterill would think held her fast. 

Constance was the first to find out her hostess for 
parting congratulations. ‘* Carriage come at last !’’ 
she said, gayly. *‘ How tired you look, poor Auntie! 
How thankful you will be to get ridof us all! Every- 
thing has gone off so well, has it not? And the 
weather has behaved admirably ; it is raining fast now, 
did you know? If it had begun a few hours ago every- 
thing would have spoilt, and now it does not matter in 
the least. I was terribly afraid when we were in 
church ; I thought I heard a patter. Good- by. I 
am sure no wedding could have passed off better.’ 

** Agatha,’’ said she, as she left the room, ‘* you 
ought to send everybody away as fast as you can, be- 
fore things begin to drag.”’ 
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Devoutly Agatha wished they would go. Cheerful 
and attentive to all, watchful that none were neglected, 
that no part was overstrained, no eldest daughter of a 
house could have appeared to greater advantage than 
Agatha had done. throughout the day. As chief 
bridesmaid, she had of course been relegated to the 
care of Colonel Lutteridge, the ‘*‘ best man.’’ She 
had walked on his arm down the chureh aisle, aware 
that at least as many eyes were resting curiously upon 
them as were upon the pair in front; she had sat by 
her cousin during the long repast which followed, con- 
trasting him secretly meanwhile with the minute Cot- 
terills and the rustic Mannerses by whom they were sur- 
rounded ; and proud of her kinsman, of his looks, his 
air, and his near relationship, she had paraded him as 
much as she could in=view of the allied forces. But 
she had omitted no duty, overlooked no stranger on 
his account, and even Constance was satisfied that 
since on this occasion it was not within her province 
to show off her brother-in-law, Agatha should do it for 
her. _He was brought up to one and another, and had 
scarcely a minute to himself during the festival. One 
opportunity, however, came to him. The guests were 
being marshalled to breakfast, and that duty having 
devolved on Bertie and his eldest sister, it was much 
more quietly and prettily done than is the case when it 
is performed by servants. Agatha, of the two, gliding 
from one to another with her soft intimations, was the 
best performer. She had just united a couple, each of 
whom was known to be so uninteresting as to have 
been certainly avoided by more attractive people, when 


her eye fell on Hester standing within the large bay- | 


window looking out, and Simon at her back. 

““Mr. Cotterill,’’ said Agatha, quick as thought, to 
one of Herbert’s brothers, ‘‘ will you go next with my 
sister Hester ?’’ 

‘‘ Hester is coming with me,’’ said Simon, hastily, 
with a sudden reassumption of his old appropriating 
tone. > ae 


| a 
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_ It was ill-timed. The bridesmaid flushed defiantly, 
_as she turned from the window and passed him with- 
-out answering ; while Agatha explained, ‘‘ I am afraid 
-you are bound to me ; we must sit on Jane’s left hand, 
but we shall all be together. Keep near us, Hester; © 
you will find your places left for you.’’ They found 
-them—on her other side ; Hester was as much sepa- 
rated from her cousin as though the whole length of 
the table had been between them. 

Cf late Simon had given up attempting to explain 
away the gloomy interpretation of her behavior towards 
him which had presented itself first to his mind. It 
was but the impulse of the moment, when he saw her 
unattended in the window-recess, and unnoticed in the 
surrounding hubbub, which had prompted him to draw 
near. He had gone up and spoken to her, and she 
had made him some ordinary reply. Then he had 
asked if she were tired, and the question had been put 
in such a tone that she had turned and looked out of 
the window. His courage rose ; he waited a moment 
to consider, and that moment was fatal. Had he 
offered his arm and walked her off to the dining-room 
while she was collecting herself, and whilst Agatha’s 
back was turned, he would not afterwards have been 
turned from his purpose by any one; he would have 
stuck to his seat and his bridesmaid ; he would in all 
probability have found out all that he wanted to know, 
and this little history need never have been written. 

But the opportunity passed. Agatha’s eye fell upon 
them ; she had pounced upon Hester’s Cotterill, and 
had brought him to her ere Simon had found his 
tongue, and his hasty and unguarded assumption, his 
‘* Hestér is coming with me,’’ was the wrong thing at 
the moment. Her pride flew to arms, and, without so 
much as deigning a negative, she placed her hand 
within the arm presented to her. 

Mr. J. Cotterill was her portion—Herbert’s next 
brother, and another edition of himself. They were 
all ‘‘ ratty,’’ Constance affirmed—had all the same 
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small pointed noses, narrow chins, and thriving whis- 
kers, even down to the tiny thing, the J. A. H., who 
was about the size of a harvest-mouse. 

All were excellent chatterboxes, and in high feather, 
as was natural. Even at the last, when Agatha in the 
doorway was sighing her satisfaction over the final de- 
parture, and when her mother was imploring Mrs. Cot- 
terill, as they separated, not to think of.coming down 
again before eight o’clock, the youthful brothers and 
cousins of the bridegroom frolicked in the hall—they 
were fencing with walking-sticks when Lady Manners 
passed through. 

The bridesmaids, having had enough for the present 
of: flattery and flirtation, now moved languidly up- 
stairs, in- yawning anticipations of dressing-gowns and 
a dressing-gown tea, over which Hester, more languid 
than any, but willing to be in company rather than 
alone, presided. Agatha excused herself. She wisely 
retired to solitude, to think and smile, perhaps to shed 
a softened tear or two ; but certainly she reappeared at 
dinner-time refreshed and bright, ready again for all 
the duties and pleasures of her position. 

Singing without Jane was a momentary effort; it 
cost her a pang to see the well-known duets so often 
gone through together; but she called for Hester, and 
Edward Searle joined them, and he was particularly 
pleasant, and thoughtful, and inobtrusive in his ad- 
miration, so that, without being conscious why, the 
evening passed for her as well as the morning had done. 
No one from Lutteridge came again, and she was not 
sorry—she was glad to have a quiet close to a day so 
exciting and successful. 


On the following morning as many as could ride were © 


swept out of the way by Bertie, who had begged and 
borrowed mounts for such as the Wancote stables 
could not afford horses for, to join the hunt, which 
luckily met at no great distance from the Hall on that 


day. The rest yawned in the billiard-room until the © 


afterncon, when they were politely got rid of ; and the 
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next day only a few elderly folks and near relations 
remained to be entertained. Having come from a dis- 
tance in midwinter, they thought they might as well 
stay for several days at least after the great event. It . 
was a mistaken notion ; the days dragged. Neverthe- 
less they came to an end, as others do, however long, 
and at length the last carriage rolled from the door, 
and the last flicker of the candle was put out. 

The drawing-room looked its comfortable homely 
self once more. Lady Manners resumed the ancient ~ 
black velvet evening robe, which had not been allowed 
to run the gauntlet of Mrs. Cotterill’s eye, and Sir 
John got, as he expressed it, his dinner at a decent 
hour again. 

““T do think it is the most ridiculous nonsense,’’ 
said he, ‘‘to make a change for anybody. Cotterill 
likes to dine at seven as well as I do, I'll be bound! 
In my young days it was six—ay, and five! My 
father and mother dined at five o’clock every day of 
their lives. I was quite ill for want of my dinner all 
the time those people were here. Heigho! Well, 
that’s over, anyhow. I hope Jane’s content. I am 
sure I am.”’ 

_ ‘* Did you take Mr. Cotterill to see the church on 
the hill, papa?’ said Agatha. ‘* He told me he 
wanted to go to it.’’ 

‘To the church? Oh yes, I took him. I took 
him here, there, and everywhere. I toiled about 
with him day after day. He had the most insatiable 
twist for seeing rubbish, of any one I have ever had to 
do with ; you could not name a place, or a tree, or a 
stick, or a stone, but he wanted to see it! I am sure 
no one can say that I did not do my part by him, eh, 
Emily ? What do you say? Did I not, now?” 

‘*Oh yes, my dear, you did your part, of course. 
So did we all.’’ (She thought hers had been the hard- 
est part of the two.) ‘‘ We all, I hope, tried our 


best.’, 
‘* All? Not one of you came near him! I had 
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him on my hands from morning till night. Wherever 
I went, there went he. He stuck to me like a leech. 
Do what I would, I could not get rid of him, and—by 
the way, I thought I understood that they were to have 
gone yesterday ; how came they to stay till to-day ?”’ | 

‘‘ The young ones had an engagement, but when I 
found the father and mother were going straight home 
I had to ask them on; I thought they rather expect- 
ed it." 

‘* That was it? Well, they’re gone at last; and I 
really think it all passed off as well as could have been 
expected. Did it not, eh? Not a break-down ; not 
a bungle made of anything. No contretemps, eh, Aga- 
tha?” 

His French always caused a laugh. He looked’ 
round to see why. 

‘* Did you think there was? What are you laughing 
at? Was there anything wrong? Can’t you say? 
Tell me if there was.’’ 

“* Nothing whatever, papa; we were only laughing 

at your contretemps.’”’ 

“Hoot! Isthatall? If you have nothing but that 
to find fault with, I don’t care a button ; I was afraid 
there had been something you did not wish to tell me 
about. I thought that perhaps Bertie—eh— ?’’ 

‘“ No indeed ; Bertie was very good and nice,”’ said 
his mother. ‘‘I was really quite touched with poor 
Bertie. Hecame and sat in my room after it was all 
over, and seemed quite low ; he was always so fond of 
Janie.”’ 

A pause ; then, ‘‘ Well, I’m sure I did my part by 
old Cotterill,’’ reverted Sir John, ‘‘ and Mrs. Cotterill 
too. She seems a nice woman. I took her all round 
my collection, and showed her everything. She was 
quite interested. Really she made some good remarks. 
I meant to have taken her to the rookery, but there 
was no time.”’ 

“Indeed? I should not have thought any one need 
have complained of want of time,’’ Lady Manners 
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smiled. ‘‘ It seemed to me as if we should never get 
through each day. I should have been only too glad if 
you would have carried her off for an hour; it was 
really—whether I went in or out, to have her always 
sitting there, in the one attitude, with her work before 
her! I got so tired of the sight —”” 

‘I thought you liked her,’’ burst in her hus- 
band. iY 

**So I did like her. There is a great deal that is- 
very good and amiable about her; but one does get 
terribly tired of a woman who sits the vine day long 
in one gown—”’ 

‘‘ She changed it for dinner, mamma—’’ 

‘* She could not change her face. It was the ch 
more than the gown that never altered. Her little thin 
set of features, and her one smile—’’ 

‘* Mamma, mamma !”’ 

‘Well, Hetty, you must let me say it for once. If 

I am unfair to poor Mrs. Cotterill, at least Ihave kept 
it to myself all this time, and you don’t know the re- 
lief it is to me now that she is gone. You young ones 
could come and go and amuse yourselves sometimes 
with one, and sometimes with another, but I had to be 
with Mrs. Cotterill or with nobody. Would you not 
have felt naughty too—come, Hetty—if you had been 
in my place ?°’ 
' “Ay, that was it!’’ said Sir John, reficetiwely. 
‘* That was just what I had to be with Cotterill. I 
never could get away from him, and he was such a 
queer poky fellow, always wanting to go ferreting in 
some out-of-the-way hole or other. I am sure when 
he was cross-questioning me about Roman remains, 
and Druidical temples, and what not, I did not know 
which way to look! Did any of you ever hear of a 
Roman circle, or camp, or anything of that sort, within 
the park? Iam sure I never did.’’ 

None of them had. ‘* He seemed to know all 
about it,’’ continued their father; ‘‘ he pestered me 
with questions till I was nearly beside myself. Was it 
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here? Was it there? Where was there a stream of 
water running into the river by the side of the hill? I 
supposed he meant Barley Hill, so I took him there, 
but he could not find the place. _Hemade me wait for 
nearly an hour while he tackled an old man by the 
roadside who did not know the country one quarter as 
well as I did.”’ 

“Did you take him to Lutteridge, papa ?’’ said 

- Agatha. 

‘‘He did not care to go to Lutteridge ; there were 
no ‘remains’ there, he said. Really a man makes a © 
noodle of himself when his brain runs on nothing but 
nonsense of that sort.’’ 

-It was not, in short, Sir John’s hobby, and he could 
not. understand it. Would his. guest have talked of 
breech-loaders, muzzle-loaders, setters and pointers, he 
would not have found his companionship wearisome. 
Would Mrs. Cotterill have laid down for half an hour 
of the day her canvas-work, Lady Manners would have 
been better able to endure her smile. She was no 
needle-woman, Sir John no antiquarian, and thus all 
sympathy of taste between them and their guests was 
wanting. While he complained that his contemporary 
made a noodle of himself over Roman camps and re- 
mains, she was exclaiming, aside, ‘‘ How can any hu- 
man being spend whole days doing worsted-work ?’’ | 

Even Agatha and Hester had their minor grievances ; 
Anne and Chatty had developed traits that had not 
been altogether expected. Anne had shown herself a 
flirt, and Chatty was found to have nothing in her be- 
yond a good temper, good spirits, and good manners. 
On the whole, the family had outstayed their welcome, . 
and would have done well to have departed directly 
after the marriage compact had been signed and sealed. 
People like the Mannerses get into their own ways of 
thinking too much to assimilate readily with others ; 
and people like the Cotterills are better liked at first 
and at last than during that intermediate stage which 
is the test of those who are really excellent, but not 
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quite so excellent as has been at the beginning imag- 
ined. 

‘“* But, poor souls, they came to enjoy themselves,’’ 
said Constance, when Hester had confided to her 
something of the state of the case; ‘‘ and I suppose 
they found it all very pl:asant ; you could not expect 
them to betake themselves off ina hurry. It was only 
a pity you had no dancing—that would have passed 
the evenings, and, I’ll answer for it, every one of those 
little Cotterill brothers would dance like greyhounds. 
They were eying the floor at the wedding, and they 
whispered to me an inquiry as to whether the gallery 
was ever used for balls. You may be sure I put my 
finger on my lips, Agatha. But I must tell you one 
thing—Herbert is a lovely partner ; it is the best thing 
he is at. Well, he is a good little man, as I always 
said ; and by this time, or soon—very soon after this 
week—you may prepare to see Jane a Cotterill from 
head to foot. Between ourselves, I would sooner have 
the Cotterill foot than the Aead ; but then she never 
set up to be clever.”’ 

‘‘ Although Mr. Searle did say in his speech,’’ said 
Hester, ‘‘that she had ‘the brightest intellect, the 
most intell—i—gent observation, the sweetest dispo- 
sition.’ Stop a moment. ‘ No fairer ornament has 
ever adorned these ancient walls’ (as if she had been a 
picture) ; ‘no kinder heart has ever dwelt among these 
ancestral domains ; no more beloved daughter, nor 
sister’ (here he began to get mixed), ‘nor young 
friend—ahem !—ahem !° Known her from a cradle. 
¥irst break in the family!’ (Everybody’s eyes on 
their plates)—‘ ahem! ahem !’ ”’ 

‘* Hester, how can you ?’”’ said Agatha, angrily. 

‘How can 1?’’: Hester was grave in a moment. 
“*T’ll tell you why I can, Because it was the most 
absurd speech ever made; because it made Jane cry, 
and us all wretched ; because it was not the time nor 
the place for Mr. Searle to show off his own eloquence 
at our expense. He knows nothing whatever about 
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Jane, or he would know that she has zot the brightest 
intellect ; and about her being the fairest ornament 
was all fudge.” 

‘ True,’’ observed Constance, in parenthesis ; “* that 
I always said: she is neither the prettiest nor the wit- 
tiest.’ 

‘“‘T never was so angry with any one in my life,”’ 
continued Hester, her eye kindling with growing in- 
dignation. 

‘* What business was it of his? Though we have 
know him in a sort of a way ‘from a cradle,’ he has 
never shown any particular affection for one of us ; 
and as to his pretending emotion, and making his voice 
tremble, it was done for effect, and for nothing elsey 

‘*Of-a piece with the letters, Agatha,’’ said Con- 
stance, dryly. ‘‘ Where does Hetty get her worldly 
wisdom from? You, my love, were fairly taken in. 
That stupid old proser! He made me quite cross, I 
know ; and I thought he might at least have let the 
poor bride get to the farewell scene before he spoiled her 
beauty ; for she did look remarkably nice before; to 
tell you the honest truth, Agatha, I was quite struck 
with Jane, for I had not expected that she would look so 
pretty. All wedding speeches are a mistake, but this 
was insufferable. A bride should go off in tears, cela 
va sans dire, but she ought not to be seen afterwards,” 

**Oh, Constance,’’ said Agatha, ‘* you are too deep 
for us. Fancy Jane’s thinking whether she was to be 
seen afterwards or not !’’ 

“It should be thought of for her, then: Hester 
thought of it you see. Hester, my child, you did not 


look your best. Agatha was quite the show, brides- 


maid ; as for the others, none of them were much, ' It 
was a pity you had not me,"’ said Constance, candidly. 
‘“* But how was it, Het? I meant you to look rosy 
and bonnie, and you were gray all over, and there was 
no life in you !’ 

“*T hated the whole thing,”’ coud Hester. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘“l HAVE WON HER BAGK SO FAR.”’ 


“* Poets, like lovers, should be bold and dare ; 
They spoil their business with an over-care ; 
And though they stumble in a full career, 
Yet rashness is a better fault than fear.’’ 
—DRYDEN, 


OWEVER long one subject may remain paramount 
in a rural neighborhood, it must at length give 
place to another. For nearly two months the Cotterill 
interest reigned supreme at Wancote, but no sooner 
was it announced that Lord and Lady Westmacott 
were about to come down and celebrate their eldest 
son’s coming of age by a series of entertainments, than 
the Cotterill star set, and the Westmacott sun arose. 
_. The first desire in every quarter was, of course, to 
be themselves invited ; their next to know which of 
their neighbors had been likewise favored. There was 
to be a dinner, a football match, divers sports, and a 
ball—to all of which both the families at Wancote and 
at Lutteridge were bidden. To the last the Miss Man- 
nerses were to be escorted by Constance ; and as Lutte- 
ridge lay three miles nearer to Westmacott Castle than 
Wancote, they were to remain there for the night. 
Hearing of this arrangement brought Simon home. 
He had left almost immediately after Jane’s marriage, 
and had not been expected to return till the summer ; 
but Constance, anxious to take her brother-in-law to a 
house where she always strove to appear to advan- 
tage, sent a piteous entreaty that he would run down 
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for the festivities. She received only a dubious reply ; as ‘ 


but her next note brought him. 

‘‘ We shall be three lone women,’’ she had written, 
‘for I do not choose to beg an invitation from Lady 
Westmacott for any one; and neither Bertie nor 
Jem can be here. Aunt Manners is not well, and Sir 
John says he cannot leave her, so they have asked me 
to take the girls—nice for them, and for us too! . We 


shall be far jollier by ourselves ; but still we must have ~ 


aman of some sort. . They will stay the night here— 
Agatha and Hetty, I mean—so as to let the parent 
birds get quietly to roost, and save all trouble. Do 
come, if only for the ball; I will let you off all the 
rests. 


He arrived as the carriage which brought his ‘cous- | . 


ins over drove to the door. ‘‘ Well, Constance, I am 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘ You said you wanted a man of 
some sort, so I thought I might just fill that category ; 
I warn you that I don’t dance.”’ 

“* You are the best fellow in the world,’’ cried she. 
““T knew you would come. I knew you would not 
leave us in the lurch. No we shall be a compact 
party, exactly right. Oh, I was so put out when I 
thought we should have to go by-ourselves, Agatha.”’ 

It might have been that Agatha had shared the feel- 
ing, such an unusual glow of animation was now 
painted on her check. She quite outstripped Hester 
in anticipations of the evening’s enjoyment ; and it 
was she, not Hetty, who insisted on taking off her 
long cloak—for they had come already dressed for the 
ball—and displaying the hidden billows of millinery 


within, to Constance, during Colonel Lutteridge’s ab- 


sence up-Stairs. A quarter of an hour was allowed 
him to make ready, and since they had to wait so 
short a time, Hester declined to uncloak, averred that 
it would be a great deal of trouble to tuck herself up 
again, that her flowery garland would be crushed if 


once let down, and finally that it was too cold—with a 


shiver—to unwrap for any one. 
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‘““ Hester, you are shivering from excitement, not 
cold. Poor innocent—no wonder! Your first ball! 
My child, you are burning hot ; your little round cheek 
is like a ball of fire ; it will be cooler and whiter when 
you come back to-night! By the way, Agatha, you 
don’t dance ?”’ 

be + NOG E-don’t care for it,” 

** But Hester does ?’’ 

‘“ Hester does,’’ said Hester, for herself. ‘‘ Hester 
would stay at home if she did not. What would be 
the pleasure of going, if one had to sit still in one place 


‘and look on the whole time? What is there too look 


at? The same stupid faces that one sees at dinners, I 
suppose ; with not even the chance of hearing anything 
amusing, if everybody but yourself is busy. I cannot 
think why Agatha cares to go.’’ 

““One likes to see one’s neighbors,’’ said Agatha ; 
*“and there is no need to sit still the whole time in 
one place ; one can move about, and go in to sup- 
per—”’ 

Constance shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Does it make 
you uncomfortable, Agatha ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’ said Agatha, honestly, ** for I have 
never tried.”’ 

“Tf it was that, Icould understand. I know it does 
make some people quite wretched—men as well as wo- 
men : my cousins the Townshends delight in dancing, 
but they get giddy immediately ; if that is your case, 
I pity you; but you will have Simon to bear you'com- 
pany to-night, at all events.”’ 

And accordingly it appeared, at least in Hester's 
eyes, that during the first part of the evening Simon 
had nothing to do but to bear the lady company. It 
being found that the second sister danced, and that she 
was a charming partner, and the only available Miss 
Manners, her hand was sought on all sides. Ere the 
ball had well begun her card was full, for she had not 
only to give every neighbor and friend a turn, but all 
the partners whom Lady Westmacott in her civility de- 


a 
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sired to divide between the sisters were relegated to 
her ; all the strangers who were thought to be suitable 


acquaintances for the daughters of Sir John Manners ~ 


had to be content with writing their names on one list, 
and she had soon the pleasure or the pain of seeing it 
entirely filled. 

She gave one uncontrollable look.at Simon. It 
escaped ere she knew; and though-she turned her 


head immediately the other way, she was aware that it. 


brought him to her side. ‘‘ Well, Hester,’’ he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ you will have a merry evening. You 


have been quite beset. It is hardly fair of Agatha to’ 


let you in for all her partners as well as your own; 
may I take a look ?”’ 


‘* You know I don’t dance,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ but - 


‘there is a break somewhere, I suppose. I'll take ‘you 
in to supper, if I may ?’’ It was spoken so pleasantly, 
so courteously, so exactly in the tone in which Agatha 
or even her aunt might have been addressed, that she 
could only assent, and he fancied she did so readily. 
It was hard after that to find himself, when the hour 
came, seized upon to conduct a titled dame to a seat 
of honor, his only consolation being that, looking up 
and down the tables, he could nowhere perceive the 
lady he had meant to take. She was still waltzing 
when he returned to the saloon, easily detected among 
the few now on the floor ; and within five minutes he 
had her on his arm. 

His heart beat high. ‘‘ Now,’’ he thought, ‘‘ my 
chance is come at last. I must be wary. I must not 
venture too far. J must have no explanations ; they 


can wait. All I now want is to re-establish our old 


friendly footing, to get her no longer to shun me, no — 


longer to fear me ; and then, Hester, ¢hen—’’ 
Accordingly he was grave, polite, and rather silent. 
He made no attempt at settled conversation, saw only 
that she had enough on her plate, and when her eating 
proved to be a failure, insisting on wine. She was 


then taken back, but not to the ball-roem. ‘‘ You 
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owe me a dance,’’ he said.. ‘‘ More than one, I should 
say. I am sure I have heard somewhere that after- 
supper engagements never hold good—isn’t that true ? 
Come and sit down here,’’ throwing back a door ; ‘‘ oh 
—it’s full! Never mind, Hester; I know a better 
place: they are sitting on the window-seats along the 
old gallery ; I saw them just now. Will you come 
there? Don’t refuse.’’ 

The last words startled her. They were spoken 
with an energy unusual in him, and she hesitated, con- 
sidering what might next be coming. What had she 
to fear? What to hope? Were he to begin by taking 
her to task by questions and reproaches, it would be 
awkward, and she would hardly know what to say. 
Thrown off her balance, and in the extremity of the 
moment, she certainly was not happy in her reply: 
“* If you—will promise—not to say anything. 

‘*Say anything! What sort of thing? What do 
you expect me to say ?”’ 

They were pushed into a corner, and she could 
scarcely catch the words, far less tell with what ex- 
pression they were spoken ; but she found that he had 
not relinquished his purpose : she was being led into 
the gallery, and a very empty gallery it was. Only 
one pair. of turtle-doves cooed in a distant recess, and 
another at the far end paced slowly up and down. 

‘‘ What am I not to say ?’’ repeated Simon, as soon 
as the coast was clear. ‘‘ Whatever you bid me, I will 
do; whatever I am not to do, I will refrain from. 
Can I offer more ?”’ . 

““No—but—”’ 

** What are you afraid of? Not of me? Dear Hes- 
ter, I will not say a word of any sort to distress you ; 
surely you know me better than to suppose I would ?”” 
But his spirits sank, for he thought, ‘‘ She is now 
afraid I am going to begin my suit, and is doing all 
she can to stop me. It is as I suspected. Whatever 
happens, a word at this juncture would be prema- 
ture’ 
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Then he essayed to soothe. ‘' lam afraid I have vex- 
ed my little cousin sometimes of late, **hesaid. ‘* You 
have had some charge against me in your own mind, 
Hester. Now do not tell me what it is, if you would 


rather not; but if it be what I imagine, you need 


not”’—emphatically—‘‘ give another thought to the 
matter. I will never be the cause of annoyance to you. 
Should a time come—’’ he paused. 

aues 2 

‘* We will leave it to take care of itself,’’ subjoined 
he, briskly. ‘‘ We will have nothing to do with it just 
now ; no omens, no prognostications to-night. Only, 
Hester, there was one day when you ran away from me 
in the avenue—’’ 

She winced. 

‘* You remember ?”” 

~~ Oh,, dow.t4'/ 


‘Certainly not; I am not going to be trouble- 


some—don’t fear. I merely wished to say that I 
hoped you would never again feel that such an avoid- 
ance of me was necessary. Let us be friends without 
your having any anxiety, dear, lest I—should wish— 
to overstep the bounds—of friendshi ip.’ 

He spoke slowly, and as one who had weighed his 
words well beforehand, and so wisely. were they chosen 
that, though they destroyed in the listener’s heart any 
hopes that might still have lain dormant there unknown 
to herself, they gave to her pride a momentary: thrill 
of gratification. 

He had understood her, then ; by her own unaided 
efforts she had shown that she was not to be trifled 
with, and he would not again presume. It was now 


but four short months since the tragical night on which ~ 


she had forsworn love and happiness for ever ; and 
here she was almost, if not quite, ready to feel that to 
meet him, to speak with him, smile on him once more, 
would be ‘possible. During ‘those months she had, it 
is true, with all the ardor of youth, stood to her guns ; 
she had lived without him, shunned him, thwarted 
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him, thrust him aside whenever he attempted to break 
down the invisible barrier—but she was growing tired 
of the task. To have so excellent an opportunity 
given for throwing down her arms was not to be de- 
spised ; and, only too glad to have such a turn given to 
a discussion which trenched on dangerous ground, she 
put her hand in her companion’s, and accepted the 
conditions. 

Too quickly the time passed, and she was hunted 
out and taken from him ere he had said more than a 
few commonplaces, ere he had fully realized all that 
had been accomplished ; but the face of his little cou- 
sin wore a subdued look of inward peace for the re- 
mainder of the evening, which he felt had not been 
there before. 

“*She cares for mea little,”” he mused, watching 
from the background. ‘‘ Not as I care for her: she 
has not yet learned what that great awakening is. But 
still she thinks of me—she is pleased with me—TI have 
brought that smile to her lips. Well, I have won her 
back so far—I am no longer to her a trouble and a ter- 
ror ; and now to tame my nestling to my hand.”’ 

** Colonel Lutteridge, you are not dancing !’’ 

Colonel Lutteridge did not dance. 

Lady Westmacott was shocked at him, wondered 
what he meant by acknowledging such a thing. Not 
dance, when so many charming girls were present, 
and when, do what she would, some of them-had to 
sit down every time? Shocking! Look at his sister- 
in-law, look at the lovely Mrs. Lutteridge, what an 
example she was to everybody! Quite the belle of 
the room ; and so indefatigable that nothing seemed to 
tire her. Lord Westmacott pronounced her the best 
dancer as well as the prettiest woman present. 

He bowed. 

‘Your cousin, Miss Manners, of course might dis- 
pute the last assertion ; but she—ah—lays no claim— 
does not compete in the matter of the first. It is too 
bad of you both !’’ In her tone there was a sudden 
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accent of intelligence, of recollection, a latent *‘ Oho, 4 


I begin to see !’’—but it was lost on him. 


‘Ty beg your pardon,’ he said, ‘she is danems 


now with your son. 

‘‘What? With Thurston? No, that is Hester, the 
sister who is just out of the school-room—a sweet 
face—but of course you know. I was speaking of 
Miss Manners, of Agatha. She has-sat down all the 
time.’’ 


He had entirely forgotten Agatha. He saw now 


that she occupied a chair at the upper end of the 
room, unattended, and with rather a grave face watch- 
ing the spectacle. In her own mind Lady Westmacott 
wondered if they had had a quarrel—she gave him 


credit for a poor attempt to draw off her attention by 


remarking on Hester; she went off convinced that’she 
had penetrated into the secret of an interesting attach- 
ment—and the sight of the two together afterwards, 
and the smiles which presently reappeared on the lady’s 
face, confirmed her respect for her own sagacity, 
Agatha had certainly expected that, after so fair a 
beginning had been made, Simon would have been 
more at her service throughout the evening than had 
proved to be the case. Since neither of them were 
‘taking part in the dance, and since Constance and 
‘Hester were equally unlikely to have any idle time on 
_~~—their hands, there was certainly no reason why the 
‘two, thus left to themselves, should not have spent the 
greater part of every hour together. At least she 
thought so; but there was another person besides the 
proverbial host on whom she had not reckoned, This 
was Edward Searle, who, although a clergyman, and 
supposed in a general way to abstain from such diver-| 
sions, had come to the Westmacotts’ ball, because, he 
said, they were such old friends, and he and Thurston 
nad been schoolfellows, and it was a special occasion. 
The statements were correct, and the reasoning suffi- 
ciently plausible ; but it was patent to all that he was 
there for the simple reason that Agatha was there. 
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_ Here again was another non-performer ; and so long 
as he remained, matters were well enough. She would 
-not have allowed that at any time she experienced a 
sense of desertion—a forlornness to which she was un- 
accustomed—but certainly after Mr. Searle’s depart- 
ure she was more than once at a loss. It is all very 
well for one to elect one’s self to stand aside and see 
the giddy throng go by, but when the giddy throng per- 
sist in going by hour after hour—when, with glowing, 
laughing countenances, they bestow that pity which is 
_ nearer akin to contempt than love on the one who 
takes no part—when even the elders descend from their 
pedestal to take a sober turn as the crowds diminish 
— for one who still holds stoutly out, the time is long. 
She tried to say it was not, tried to speak cheerfully, 
and assure Constance that she was not fatigued—was 
enjoying herself as much as they were ; but Constance 
knew better.. ‘‘ I would really have ordered the car- 
riage an hour sooner on Agatha’s account, if I had 
thought of it,’’ said she to Simon—she could afford to 
say it, since the time for doing so was passed. ‘‘I am 
quite sorry for her; she looks so dismal sitting there 
all alone. Do go, and take her off to get something ; 
make her move about. I declare it is quite depressing 
to feel one’s self followed about by her poor half-shut 
eyes, and to know that she is crying shame on us all, 
for keeping her still here when she is sick of the whole 
thing! As for Hetty, does she not look a little rose- 
bud? Half the boys are in love with her ; and Thurs- 
ton has thrown over a host of engagements for her 
sake, Iknow. Lady Westmacott says she can’t spare 
either of us yet ; she looks to us to keep up the spirit 
of the ball to the end.’’ 
‘‘ The end must be pretty near at hand now.”’ 
“Half the people are staying in the house, you 
know ; and they have no idea of stopping yet. Oh 
yes, I believe it is ours, Mr. Lester. Now, Simon, do 
just go and keep Agatha quiet.”’ ; k 
Thus adjured, he again approached his cousin, and 
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suggested, in accordance with instructions, a turn 
through the rooms. They were too empty now, how- 
ever, Agatha thought, for such a promenade; they 
would be too much observed and commented on: had 
he taken her when the ball was at its height, it would 
have been different—as it was, she thanked him, pre- 
ferred to stay where she was, and as he took a seat by 


her side, Lady Westmacott caught a a-look of pleasure 


whose meaning she settled on the spot. 

**Poor Edward Searle !’’ she said, benevolently— 
for she was quite cognizant of the bait which had lured 
the hapless Edward to her feast. ‘‘ But really, with 
such a rival, who could hope for success? His 


“chances may go to the winds if Colonel pt Seo sa 


in the way. 

Then a compliment had to be paid Constance’ on 
her having brought //e party to the ball, and she was 
assured that without them—without herself and her 
two lovely cousins, and Colonel Lutteridge—the even- 
ing would have been shorn of half its ornaments. 

‘We only needed the bride: Captain and Mrs. 
Cotterill should have been with us; we owe them a 
grudge, I assure you,’’ averred the hostess, in the 


height of her complacency; ‘“‘ but still, you have 


_been-so kind; helped us so much, we must not remem- 
ber the delinquencies of others.’’ 

The reply was a matter of course. With sparkling 
eyes Constance could sincerely declare that the evening 
had needed no one—needed nothing in her eyes. It 
had been a complete and entire success from beginning 
to end ; she did not know when she had enjoyed a ball 
so much. The sentiment was echoed, but faintly, by 
Agatha. She could assure her hostess of the general 
satisfaction, but she could not dilate on her own share 
in it—she could not aver that she had never enjoyed a 
ball so much. 

Then came little Hester, who said not a word, but 
looked up into the face of the kind dame with a smile 
so strangely sweet that Lady Westmacott,; by a sudden 
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impulse, bent down and kissed her. ‘‘ Good night, my 
pretty child,’’ she said. ‘‘ You ought to have been in 
bed hours ago. Don’t stay up as ‘late as this often, 
dancing the roses out of these little cheeks’’—touching 
them with her finger—and then she stopped short. 
Colonel Lutteridge was in front of her, looking on. 
His eyes lit up with such a sudden and sympathetic 
flash, as, the kiss given, she drew herself up and met 
them, that when, the next minute, they sank down and 
rested on the place whereon it had been bestowed, 
while there was a pause in which she could note it all, 
she forgot what she was going to say further, in puz- 
zled astonishment. Constance and Agatha had passed 
on, and no one else was near; the principal actor in 
the little scene had a full minute to make her observa- 
tions. ‘‘It was very odd,’’ said she afterwards, shak- 
ing her head at the recollection. ‘I do not under- 
stand that Colonel Lutteridge. It is ove of the sisters, 
I am convinced, but which, I am not so sure about.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A SECOND MEETING BY THE RIVER. 


‘* Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.’’ 
—LEAR. 


N spite of an evening which had been at least par- 


tially satisfactory, Simon did not find matters go 
on quite so smoothly as he had looked for afterwards. 

True, there was now no more open defence on Hes- 
ter’s part, no further surrounding herself with social 
barricades, no turning aside when brought face to face, 
but there was a shadowy intangible something which 
seemed ever to prevent his progressing with her be- 
yond the point he had already reached. So long as he 
kept to ordinary dialogue, so long as he chose a seat a 
yard or two away from her side, all went well: but did 
he advance a hair’s-breadth towards a change of tone, 
she snapped him up; did he touch her hand, were it 


but accidentally, she knit her brow. He learned to de- 


pend upon her looks, studying her face as though it 
were a chart by which he might steer on his difficult 
course. Once or twice he was surprised ; when taken 
at unawares he caught lights and shadows, fluctuations 
and tremors, that were not attributable to any known 
source. Sometimes it was a blush, sometimes a sigh 
—once he could have sworn it was a shudder. She 
gave him no chance of finding out what that shudder 
meant. He was alone with her in the room for fully 
half an hour afterwards, and she handed him a book- 
knife and an uncut magazine. He took it mechanic- 
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ally, met a hard determined look, and began hastily to 
sever the pages. 

She questioned him afterwards as to the merits of 
the paper he had been engaged upon. Was it the 
opening one on the state of the French army, or the 
comedy in verse which followed? She had found 
those two articles cut, and supposed he had not needed 
to proceed further. 

She was right, he said, as usual ; he had not needed 
to proceed further. 

““You were not reading ?”’ 

“No; I was thinking.’’ 

‘“ You do not think when you read ?”’ 

*“T do not read when I think.’’ 

** Why did you prefer to think ?”’ 

**T don’t know that I did prefer it.”" 

*“'Why did you doit, then?’’ impatiently. ‘‘ Why 
can you not give me a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion ?’’ 

‘I will, Hester ; a very plain one, if you like to put 
the question.”’ 

-*“ Pooh !’” said she, alarmed at once.  ‘‘ After all, I 
have nothing to’say. I have no one to fight with, now 
that Bertie is away ; and I get cross, you see. But 
you were wrong not to do as I told you—you missed 
something good—for I read them both afterwards ; 
- and after all, you were only idling away your time, 
and pretending to think as an excuse.’’ 

He turned away disappointed : a moment before, 
her impatience, her irritation, had brought her close to 
him; all at once he knew he must beware. He 
sighed, and the sigh caught her ear. She looked at 
him, looked at the floor, stole a glance back, and set 
to wonder what all this meant. 

**VYou need not have been rude to him,’’ said a 
voice within. ‘“‘ He was in nowise to blame in this in- 
stance. He had done you no wrong that you should 
treat him so. Go forward and say something pleasant, 
to show him that you can behave properly.”’ 
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But the prompter spoke too late. Before she could 
make up her mind the opportunity was gone. 


On the next meeting Hester was anxiously polite, 


would hardly suffer him to take the trouble of putting — 


her on her horse, made a great point of shaking hands © 


instead of nodding her ‘‘ good-by’’ when mounted, 
and left him less satisfied than ever. He left Lut- 
teridge for all the summer months ; and Wancote also 


was deserted until the shooting season once more col-. _ 


lected its inmates. From year to year, as regularly as 
the 1st of September came round, Sir John was there to 
hail the happy day. He did not much care, he said, 
what they did with him from April to August ; he 
‘liked, to be sure, his fishing-run in the spring, but he 


did not mind so much about the later rivers. He 


could manage with only a touch at the Spey in July, 
and a dabble at the Wye in June; provided he had 
those, he really did not care very much what became 
of him for the rest of the time. ‘They might take him 
where they chose, so long as it was not to London, nor 
to Brighton, nor to any of those vile foreign places. 
Nor, still more emphatically, he would subjoin, ‘‘ to 
pay visits.’’ Visits would be the death of him. 

As it may be perceived that a wide choice was not 
left, matters usually ended in a brief stay at his Devon- 
shire farm, and the mother and daughters taking a 
fortnight in town once and again, while he was engaged 
elsewhere—while he was having one of those touches 
at the Spey, the Tweed, or the Wye in which he from 
time to time indulged. 

All were well pleased to find themselves once more at 
Wancote, after a summer broken up into small pieces 
of pleasure, especially as several promising plans had 
been frustrated, and the weather throughout the season 
had been unsettled. ‘‘ Dear old Wancote!’’ cried 
Hester, dancing along the wainscoted rooms. ‘‘ Dear 


old dining-room! Dear old library! Dear old win- 


dows and doors, and tables and chairs !—I love you 
all. How the dew glitters on the grass, and the sun 
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sparkles through the laurel leaves! There is the 
sheep-bell coming up the slope, and the herd-boy’s call 
in-answer! There is theriver, guarded by my sentinel 
poplars! There is Lutteridge—no it has not yet be- 
gun to peep out, because the leaves are so thick this 
rainy year! Constance is not yet come down, but 
Simon will be there directly. I shall like to see him, 
I shall be glad to see him again. We shall meet in the 
_ lanes, and I shall find him in the house when we come 
in from our walks and rides.. Sometimes he will stay 
dinner, sometimes we shall be asked there. It will all 
be pleasant, it will all be delightful ; and I am never 
going to be stupid, and childish, and melodramatic 
again.”’ 

All the family thought Hester improved. Jane’s 
marriage, they said, had drawn her forward, given her 
a position, a responsibility, which had been beneficial. 
She was more thoughtful, milder, less abrupt and 
headstrong than she had been. She was also prettier. 

At least so thought her cousin, when, a few days 
after the arrival of the Wancote people, he too came 
down, and accidentally met Hester in her pony-cart, 
driving along the road to the station. He stopped her 
to inquire for them all. ‘‘ And how are you?’’ he 
said; ‘‘and how is my aunt? What sport has Sir 
John been having in the North? Were the rivers in 
trim ?”’ 

He thought he had quite got over his penchant for 
the little minx who had stolen his fancy and spoilt his 
first year at home. He was more occupied now with 
his shooting friends, his battues, and the bag he ex- 
pected to make on the 1st, than with anything else. 
At the particular moment of meeting his mind was full 
of the non-arrival of some fresh stores of cartridges 
which. he had meant to find at the station, but which 
were not there. As soon as all preliminary civilities 
had been answered, ‘‘ Are you going to the station ?”’ 
was inquired eagerly. 

‘Yes ; Iam on my way there.”’ 
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“It is going to rain, and I want to have my cart- 
ridges safe out of the damp. Would you mind bring- 
ing them up if they have come by the train that is just 
arriving now, and dropping them at Lutteridge on your 
way back? If you would—’’ 

** Ves, I will; Ican bring them up immediately—I 
am going nowhere else.”’ 

‘“That’s capital; thank you. Dick,’’ stepping: 


back to direct the groom, ‘‘ you tell Jobson that you , © 


met me, and have my authority to take them, or he 
won’t give them up. I told him I would come again 
myself ; so unless you say that, he will not know what 
to do. And mind you put them safe under cover ; 
put them well under the seat. I’m not going home 
yet, but_tell Kean to take them to the gun-room.. I 
am really much obliged, Hester,’’ turning to her again. 
‘“Tt will save me a lot of bother, for I was on my way 
up to the house now to order the dog-cart, and I have 
to be at Parker’s by five o’clock. I hardly knew how 
to manage it.”’ 

““ Shall I find Constance at Lutteridge? I suppose 
not.”’ 

*“No, not yet. She will not be down for another 
month. She has got some more lively houses to go to 
for the present. Are the boys to be here to-night ?”’ 

‘* Jem is; Bertie cannot get away.”’ 

‘‘T shall be up to-morrow or next day. What a 
pity about Bertie! Mind you tell Jem ; I shall expect 
him t6 give us a day soon, but I shall see him myself 
about it. Good-by.”’ 

She was off as he spoke, and off while he could ru- 
minate on his part of the interview with complacency. 
““ Well, I have seen her, and that is over ; now I have 
no longer any objection to going to Wancote. She is 
just as pretty as ever—prettier; as attractive every 
way ; but I have got over it somehow. A few months 
make all the difference ; new scenes, new people, a 
good change works wonders with us all. Now if my 
cartridges get wet-——’’ 
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His mind was kept more to his cartridges than per- 
haps might have been the case had it been left to it- 
self. He was not going to think about Hester. She 
was nothing to him—nothing : he wished that she and 
Jem had not voices so much alike, that was all; he 
was sure to be startled every now and then by odd- 
ly timed associations, inopportune reminders. How- 
ever, so far it was delightful to find that the real voice 
had been heard so calmly, that he had been able to 
look in her face, take her hand, and take himself off 
afterwards, with a gallant, light-hearted bearing such 
as must have done him credit. To Wancote he would 
go the very next day and show his metal. 

It was a pity he did. He did not find his nerve 
there quite so steady as he had expected ; sundry un- 
easy qualms made him restless, and he was glad to 
have an excuse for leaving soon. 

‘‘ What a different person Simon is sometimes to 
what he is at others !’’ exclaimed his aunt, as soon as 
he had gone. ‘‘ He is generally silent, but to-day he 
talked more than any one. He used to come and 
stand by the fireplace, looking round on us all with his 
great absent eyes, till I have felt quite uncomfortable, 
and longed for him to move, or speak, or do anything 
—to-day I absolutely caught myself wishing that he 
would not fidget! It was so unlike him ; could any- 
thing have been the matter? But perhaps he was only 
impatient to be off.”’ 

‘*Vou see, mamma, it is the ‘ First,’ and he had 
only run up, he said, in the middle of the sport, leav- 
ing his friends waiting at the boat-house. I think it 
was very kind of him to come at all,’’ said Agatha. 
‘‘T am sure neither of our boys would have gone in 
to see Constance if they had been shooting at Lut- 
teridge.’’ ; 

‘* But still, since he had come, I thought he might 
have stayed.”’ } 

- She was alone in her opinion ; her daughters main- 
tained that all cousinly, relationly feeling had been 
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shown, and were even flattered by his not having more 
time at his bestowal. When their father came in at 
night, he too was on their side. ‘‘ Simon, here ?’” he 
said. ‘‘I wish I had known he was coming, and I 
would have left a message for him, but I never 
dreamed of his coming to-day. I understood he had 
gone out with a party.’’ 

It was explained. ‘‘ Did you give him luncheon : ?”” 
next inquired Sir John. 


‘‘He would not stay.’’ Lady Manners still half 3 


resented the abrupt departure. ‘‘ He was not with us 
a quarter of an hour, and seemed all the time in a 


hurry. He would have nothing but a glass of wine 


and a biscuit, standing. I thought he might just have 
sat down ;.we had a nice luncheon all on the table.”’ 

‘*Pooh!. What did he care? They would have 
luncheon with them, of course. I supposs he left them 
while they were at it. I wonder he came at all. It 
must have taken him fully half an hour all in all.” 

** Not more, I should say.”’ 

“Well, what would you have? Half an hour in the 
middle of the day is as much as an hour in the even- 
Ing ; I would not give up a good half hour at two 
o’clock fora great deal. And on a day like this, when 
the birds were rising gloriously ! ! You may take it as 
a compliment, I can tell you. 

‘* We told mamma so,’’ said Agatha. 


** What was their bag ?”’ = § 


‘* What was it, Hester ?’’ 
Beet hirty-fiye, brace;.? , 
“Only thirty-five! And that will have been the 


best half ; the birds were not doing so well this after- _ 


noon : they ought to have had double the number. 
How many guns ?”’ 

*“T don’t know, papa.’’ 

““'Who expected you to know, Agatha? I don’t 
suppose you could tell how many we were ourselves ! 
“ Hetty,.say.”’ 
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‘“ Two, papa; besides Simon. A Colonel Bevan, 
and another man whose name we did not hear.’ 
** Not Parker ?”’ 


ee No. 9? 
“Parker would be out on his own ground,’’ mused 
Sir John. ‘‘ There were three of them altogether, 


then? Humph! Quite enough for thirty-five brace ! 
Jem and I would have had double the number off the 
same ground. I don’t suppose there was a shot 
among them.”’ 

‘Is Simon not a good shot ?’’ inquired Lady Man- 
ners. ‘‘ He seems very fond of it.’’ 

‘* You can’t call him good if you mean to compare 
him with crack sportsmen. He is a fair shot—only 
fair. He isnot bad, you know: he is a long way bet- 
ter than Parker, or Martin, or any of the Westma- 
cotts; but if you want to know exactly how he 
stands’’ (none of them cared two straws), ‘‘ why, 
then, I’ll tell you,’’ continued Sir John, confidentially. 
‘* Bertie, or Jem, or I could beat him hollow,—and 
that’s the long and the short of it.’’ 

On his next visit Colonel Lutteridge was not so hur- 
ried. He came over one afternoon after seeing his 
friends off, found his aunt alone, and sat with her for 
upwards of an hour. She discovered that he was out 
of spirits, that he was silent as he had been of old, and 
that there was no fidgeting. She further found that he 
was going home to three days of solitude, since his 
next relay of guests were not expected to arrive until 
the end of the week ; and since the prospect seemed 
unwelcome to him, her pity and her hospitality were 
alike enlisted on his side. Go and stay there all by 
himself ! He must not do that. He must send for his 
portmanteau and his man, and remain where he was. 
When Agatha and Hester came in from their walk they 


’ found the matter settled. 


Was it a wise step? He could not tell—he did not 
wisi to know; he told himself impatiently that such 
questions were better left unanswered. It did not’do 
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to probe every passing thought, every mere sensation. — 
It was arrant folly to be thinking and brooding over 


this thing and that thing, whether he ought to go here 
and there, whether it was for his own happiness to do 
this and that. It was dignifying a trifle into a matter 
of importance—a bad habit. At least, come what 
might, he harmed no one but himself; and if there 
were imprudence, he alone would suffer. 


Having thus decided, he put aside the question ;~ 


and to all appearance everything went on well enough. 
Hester certainly was less conscious, less sensitive, than 
she had been; he was talked too freely, permitted 
once more to draw near to her especial corner. He 
found her with Jem in the gun-room one day ; it was 


wet, and Jem was casting bullets. ‘* Now don’t you © 


go,’’ said he to his-sister, as Simon came in. “It’s 
only Simon. Come in, Simon—and, I say, will you 
shut the door quickly, please ; the draught blows the 
fire up so. She thought it was those fellows we are 
expecting this afternoon. But I tell you, Het, they 
won’t come in here: of course they will have to go 
to the drawing-room first. I was mortally afraid it was 
some one coming to call me, though, when I heard 
your voice outside,’’ to his cousin ; ‘‘I thought they 
might have come by an earlier train, and I have only 
done about the half.’’ 

“Is Hester helping ?’’ 

‘She thinks she is, but she is just sitting there 
talking rubbish. Here, Hester, give Simon that good 
chair, and you take this.”’ 

The good chair was a worn, shapeless block of high 
altitude and huge dimensions ; that which Jem uncere- 
moniously pushed towards his sister was a rocker with 
both arms gone and a cushion in rags. She rose to 
take it. are 

‘‘ I might not have wondered at Bertie,’’ said’Simon, 
reproachfully, ‘* but I did not expect that of Jem.’’ 

‘Why, she does not mind,’’ said Jem. ‘‘ Do you, 
Hetty? She hkes that one. Oh, get out!’ as the 
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rocker caught his foot and pinched it. ‘‘ Oh, I say! 

- It is not meant for people like you to sit in, Let - 

Neds have it; the one she was in was too big for 
er. 

_ She was now standing. ‘‘ No indeed,’’ said Simon, 

resolutely. ‘‘ Hester, if you continue to stand while 

I sit, I must either stand too or go away.”’ 

‘* Well, stand too.’’ He looked surprised, but did 
so. Quick as thought she slipped into the seat be- 
hind him. .‘“ Now, then! Oho! oho!’’ Such a 
roguish face laughed up to his, that, as he turned to 
reproach her, he stood mute, bewitched, and forget- 
ful. He gazed for so long that Jem, who had ap- 
proved of the trick, turned round from his pot to see 
what was the new hitch. Simon. would have given 
something to have had him away at the moment—a 
new courage thrilled through his. veins, a new hope 
took his heart by storm. . He spent. the next half-hour 
awaiting with ever-increasing expectation the summons 
which should leave him alone with his love ; but even 
when the bullet-maker himself had leisure to feel that 
the call would not be unwelcome, it did not come. 

Once he went out to discover if by any chance his 
friends had arrived, and he had not been told ; but 
such was not the case, and he was back in the gun- 
room before anything remarkable had taken place in 
his absence. Then Agatha came in to find where they 
all were, and finally the whole party was sent for to the 
drawing-room. 

Simon, however, had come to.a resolution. The 
three days, of which this was the last, had not been 
without result :, he was by no means so sure as he had 
been that he had sifted out the truth, and he was more 
deeply in love than ever. He had dim suspicions of 
something going on wnich was not: manifest, of secret 
workings of the soul, such as he would fain have pried 
-into ; and ashamed of his former irresolution, he re- 
_solved to have it out now with his sweetheart, whatever 
the end might be. 
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Some feeling prompted him to try once more a meet- _ 
ing on the riverside path. Since the friends who were. 
to be with him on Saturday, and for whose coming he 
had returned to Lutteridge, wrote putting him off till 
Monday, he would have the Sunday afternoon to him- 
self, and he scarcely regretted that he had not stay- 
ed at. Wancote. At Wancote, within the Wancote 
grounds, he would most certainly spend one part of 
the day. s 

The morning was wet, and none of the ladies from 
the Hall were in church ; but the heavy clouds cleared 
off in admirable time, Simon reckoned, for Hester to 
go to her Sunday class. He had ascertained that she 
kept up the practice. When she told him so, both had 
spoken with a certain consciousness, which he felt — 
might mean anything or nothing, might be for the best 
or worst. Well, he would hope for the best; he would 
not let himself again be put off by discouraging 
doubts ; he would be there, he would know his fate, 
and if need be, meet it like a man. 

It seemed like a curious drearn when he once again 
chained his boat to the bank and sprang ashore. He 
had now to wait much about the same length of time 
as he had done before ; and as he stood still, recall- 
ing the scene, living almost more in the past than in 
the present, she stepped into view and made the by- 
gone picture complete. 

Either she did not see him so soon as she had done 
before, or she was not averse to the meeting. There 
was no hesitation this time—the light figure clad in its 
sober tints, holding a parasol as shade from the sun, 
which shone straight into her eyes, came swiftly on.. 
She was close to him now; how was it ?—there was 
something amiss—no, surely not; still, was it not a 
taller, more erect form ? The parasol was moved aside, 
and disclosed the face of—Agatha. 

Jacob, cheated of his Rachel, would have felt for 
Simon then. He understood now the steady front 
which had been presented to him ; the quick, unway- 
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ering footstep. He was nothing to Agatha; hasten- 
ing homewards, as she was now doing, she would 
scarcely care to be detained by him, would be reluctant 
to spare time even for a few minutes’ interview. And 
he had augured so much from that onward movement ! 
In the two minutes in which he had had time to mark it, 
he had conjured up a thousand hopes ; he had already 
in imagination stopped her, persuaded her to retrace 
her steps, opened his mission. And now, his house of 
cards lay in ruins before him ! 

In the blank disappointment of the moment a faint 
- ** Agatha’’ escaped his lips, and the inflection of his 
voice might have conveyed to an attentive ear the 
feeling which inspired it. But Agatha only heard her - 
name uttered in tremulous accents, and saw a troubled 
countenance turned upon her. Was she to blame if 
she misinterpreted ? Had not Constance, Lady West- 
macott, Edward Searle, and a host of others thought 
more of less? He had, or so she thought, been put 
down as her admirer all over the county. 

She had never been herself sure of his deserving the 
title, but she had always felt that it might be so; al- 
though his frequent visits, his evident liking to Wan- 
cote, and the conviction that there was no one else, 
was pretty much all that she could see in favor of the 
idea. 

On the other hand, there were no obstacles ; had he 
any wish to enter the Manners family, he must know 
that he might, since the question of marriage between 
cousins had long before been settled in general terms 
by him and Sir John. Both were of one mind; it was 
not unadvisable unless under exceptional circumstan- 
ces. Colonel Lutteridge had naturally been the one 
to introduce the subject ; and Sir John, in reporting 
afterwards what had been said, had alleged that his 
nephew had seemed so settled in his conviction, so 
desperately in earnest, and to have given so much 
thought to the matter, that had he ever shown a liking 
for any of. the girls, he should have suspected him of 
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having a personal interest in it. Since he had not ~ 
shown the liking, the subject had dropped, and 

whether Agatha had ever expected anything to come 
of the conversation or not—she had heard of it, of 
course—did not appear. She was the last girl to have 
shown her hopes or feelings ; she admired her cousin, 
she liked him, she was perpetually struck by his person ~ 
and his air. To sit by him, and be occasionally ad- 

dressed, to make sure that no one else had more of his . 
attention than she had, was a gratification, and it 

sufficed her. She did not call for much of his notice, 

although she could not endure to see any of it be- 

stowed on another. 

This was the state of Agatha’s heart. If, however, 
he now desired, though late, to kindle these moderate 
and unexceptionable feelings into a holy flame, she 
was not unwilling. She caught his ‘* Agatha,’’ and 
almost thought he was. Even her well-ordered pulses 
beat a shade faster. His manner, his uncertain move- 
ment forward, his faltering tones favored the illusion, 
and once implanted, all he did conspired to heighten it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


INTERRUPTED. 


** Broken ends will never meet.”’ 


*“ A GATHA,”’ he faltered, ‘‘I—I did not expect to 
see you.’ 

She felt that such being the case, he stood in need 
of reassurance, and replied, cheerfully, ‘‘ You did not 
know we taught in the Sunday-school? Hester does, 
at least—my scholars come to me; but as she has a 
little cold to-day, I have taken hers, and she has mine 
at home.”’ . 

‘“ A cold?’’ he said, quickly. ‘‘ Nothing much— 
nothing serious, I hope ?”’ 

-‘* Nothing beyond an ordinary cold ; not even a sore 
throat. But she ought to keep to the house for a day 
or two.”’ 

How. very unfortunate! Since it was no more 
than this, not an illness to be in any way alarmed 
about, he had leisure to feel—how very unfortunate. 
He was more embarrassed than ever; and observing 
his silence, his discomposure, his evident desire to 
speak, and his equally evident uncertainty as to what 
he had to say, she continued, in as disengaged a man- 
ner as could be expected from a young lady under such 
peculiar circumstances, ‘‘ You were taking a quiet 
walk along the river, I suppose. Did you cross at the 
boat-house ?”’ 

“Did 1? Ah—yes. My boat is down there.”’ 
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‘“Do you come often ?”’ 
‘No. I don’t think so.”’ 
Don’t think so? A man must know whether he © 
oes a thing or does not ; it was scarcely a question of 
thinking—but Agatha forgave him. She would have 
been glad, however, if, instead of remuining before 
her in that irresolute attitude, he would have taken the 
initiative in some way ; she could hardly linger longer, ~ 
unless he specifically invited her, for Agatha was the-. 
last person in the world to bate one inch of her dig- 
nity. At the same time, it was so easy to be seen that 
he was but looking about for an excuse to detain his 
companion, that she would not hurry him too much. 
~ “* Are you going in at once ?”’ said he at last. 
‘* IT was on my way home,’’ circumspectly. - tod 
‘“Are you in haste? Are you obliged to be at 
home by a set time ?”’ ‘ 
"On tear, No. *. 
“Hester gave me to understand once that she had 
not a single second to spare,’’ he observed with a half 
smile. ‘‘I came across her in this path one Sunday 
last autumn, and she would not stop to draw a breath. 
I was afraid you too might think me—ah—in the way ?”’ 
Then he looked at her hard. He was so friendless, 
so entirely thrown back upon himself and upon his 
own judgment in the matter, that he yearned for a 
word of counsel—for a sisterly whisper of encourage- 
ment. By making a clean shrift to Agatha, confiding 
in her all his troubles and perplexities, he might gain 
a valuable ally, and in any case he could lose nothing. 
Were her opinion to prove unfavorable, he need only 
retrace his ground a few paces, and recommence his 
wooing ; he had no intentions now of giving in, who- 
ever might recommend him to do so; but if, on the 
contrary, she breathed a word of hope, it would be life 
to him. To go home in the state of wrought-up ex- 
pectation in which he now was, and have to wait days 
before he could look for any change—before he could 
advance his cause a step! The thought was intoler- 
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able. He turned two anxious, inquiring eyes upon his 
cousin’s face. : 

It was a kinder face—a softer, gentler face than he 
had been used to think it. There was a hesitation, 
even a scarcely perceptible flutter ; he felt that she was 
not eager to be gone, at least that she was not im- 
patient of his detaining her. Suppose she had a sus- 
picion of his reasons for doing so ; suppose she knew 
all about it? Girls, he believed, did at times seem 
possessed of a spirit of divination on this subject. 
She and Hester had been much together of late— 
Jane’s loss had drawn them more into harmony—and 
even though no words might have passed between the _ 
two, it was quite likely that she had discerned both 
her sister’s feelings and his own. 

If so, this intuition might possibly be at the root of 
her confusion and her readiness to hearken to him; 
she might be anticipating, even while standing there by 
his side, his confession. . She had at least done all she 
could: she had shown her sympathy; it remained 
for him to claim it. He ground himself up to the point. 
**Can you turn round with me, Agatha ?”’ 

Silently she turned. 

‘*T don’t know how to begin,’’ said her cousin, with 
an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘I am not up to this sort of 
thing. You see I have no one but Constance, and she 
is not here, and even if she were—you won’t mind my 
speaking to you, Agatha? I am not too forward, am 
I? You see it isso difficult for a fellow, because of 
your beingarelation. You are all so kind to me that it 
makes it awfully hard to know what you really feel— 
much worse than if I were a stranger, don’t you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

The lucid explanation made an admirable beginning. 
Agatha bent her head, and felt a little tremble in her 
veins. It cannot be said that she was wildly shaken, 
but she did experience a certain amount of nervous 
feeling, and rather wished it was over. : 

“‘T have tried many times,’’ continued Simon, going 
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on with spirit now that he had begun, “‘ to be sure that 
I was not deceiving myself, but I am still as far from 
finding out as ever. If there were any one else—if I 
had a rival—’”’ 

* Ohno.’ 

‘*No?” cried he, eagerly. ‘‘ Well, that is some- 
thing ; but still that does not do much for me, after 
all. It only helps me half-way, eh, Agatha? I can- 
not be content ; I cannot wait in uncertainty any lon-— 
ger. If I do not know something one way or other at 
once, I shall be very miserable. How can I help it? 
I am no boy to fall in and out of love every month or 
two; this is to me a very great matter,’’ slowly, ‘‘ and 
—and—lI am a fool !”’ he broke off, in a rough, harsh | 
voice, which could not veil the emotion with which the 
words were uttered. —_ 

A few more paces were trodden, and then, ‘* You 
are very good to let me speak,’’ continued the speaker, 
in broken accents. ‘‘I feel asif I were encroaching— 

as if I had no right to trouble you—but I must brave 
it. Are you sure that you can have patience; 
Agatha ?—that you will not mind listening— ?”’ 

She was scarcely conscious of the strangeness of 
such expressions—did not indeed ascertain with any 
accuracy what. he said—was only aware that he was 
agitated and incoherent, that he was addressing her as 
he had never done before, and that he was avowing 
feelings as to whose depth and reality there could be 
no two opinions. She was willing, indeed, to listen— 
far more ready to listen than to speak—and, glad to 
find that she was not called upon for an immediate an- 
swer, walked along by his side with tolerable compos- 
ure. They had traversed the distance between the 
place of their meeting and the entrance-gate ere he had 
paused ; and at the moment when Agatha’s faintly ar- 
ticulated assent—her ‘‘yes’’ to his inquiry as to 
whether she would hear him—reached his ears, to the 
unspeakable disgust of both, out stepped the lady’s 
father from the lodge. :; ; 
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The chagrin manifest on both countenances ought 
to have told its own tale to any intruder; but Sir John 
was, as we have said, unobservant. He hailed his 
nephew with a ‘‘ Ha, Simon, was it you who left the 
gate open ?’’ and planted himself between the two 
without waiting for a reply. 

** Just when I had got so far,’’ inwardly sighed the 
one. And ‘‘ Just when he had got so far,’’ sympa- 
thetically grieved the other. 

““ Went in to tell ’em to lock the gates,’’ continued 
Sir John. ‘‘I don’t know what they were about to 
_ have the gates unlocked on a Sunday. We shall have 
all the rabble about the place coming in next.”’ 

“‘I am afraid it was my doing,’’ said Agatha. ‘‘I 
made Munday unlock the gate for me, and told him to 
leavé it open.”’ 

‘“'You should have given notice when you came 
back, then.’’ 

Both now had to listen, or appear to listen, while 
the new-comer, pleased to find an audience, peacefully 
discoursed upon the morning’s sermon—a favorite 
theme with him—suiting his step to theirs. Ere long 
they came to the boat, half concealed under the 
boughs of an overhanging tree, and Sir John made a 
halt. He continued talking, it is true; but as he did 
so, he unconsciously eyed the boat, until, under the 
look of involuntary expectation, his nephew felt him- 
self obliged to unfasten its moorings. There was 
clearly no help for it; and with a muttered apology 
‘or he knew not what, and a warm pressure of the hand 
timidly held out to him by his cousin, he stepped in. 
He had been balked, but his blood was up. He was 
not going to lie quietly down under this ; he would 
not be turned from his purpose because of a mere ac- 
cidental encounter. Agatha, to be sure, he would not 
assail a second time ; but he saw that she had been to 
the full as much annoyed at the interruption as he had ; 
and when the truth came out, as come out it should on 
that very night, she would understand all that he had 
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been prevented from disclosing to her. As soon as ° 
he got home he rang the bell. ‘veg 
‘“ John, are any of you going to church to-night ?’” 

‘*Ves, sir; I think several of them is going, sir 
They were not at church in the morning.”’ 

‘‘T have a note to be left at the Hall. You go 
through the grounds, I suppose? I will ring when it 
is ready. It can be left as you.go, and you can call 
for an answer as you return. Sir John does not go at- 
night, does he ?”’ 

‘* No, sir ; nor the ladies, except in summer.’”’ 

‘‘ That will do,’’ said Simon to himself, his pulses 
throbbing with excitement; and he sat down to 
cwrite. 
~ What he said we shall see hereafter. It was not.an ~ 
easy task, and he was in no fit state to write a? all. 
He had to be plain, yet to pick his words.. He wished 
to be particularly deferential, since he could not help 
knowing that the offer he was about to make was a 
brilliant one, but even such an attitude might be over- 
strained ; he must be honest as well as modest. Yet 
after all, his real difficulty lay with Hester herselfi—lay 
in his desire not to assume that he had a place in her 
heart, whereas he might be found to have none. | His 
anxiety on this point was great. The pains she had 
taken from time to. time to throw him back, to show 
him her indifference, recurred to him now like so many 
imps come to torment. Suppose he had read her 
aright at first—suppose she had only ceased to fence 
with him when she had considered he had. learnt his 
lesson! That she had of late given some encourage- 
ment to brighter hopes was nothing—they might prove. 
to have been groundless, founded on quicksands. And 
then if he should have been found arrogating to him- 
self an interest which she had endeavored so strenu- 
ously to teach him was not there, would he not bring 
trouble on the child? He was going to do what he 
had set himself to do, nevertheless. We have said that 
he was a man with a will of his own ; and in spite of 
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all his doubts and fears, he would not shirk at the last, 
especially now that Agatha was half in the secret al- 
ready—but his inner misgivings rendered the letter 
more humble and touching than surely such an one 
from such a suitor had ever been before. 

There was even a ring of sad anticipation in it, 
which brought the tears to Lady Manners’s eyes. 

“‘ Write kindly, very kindly back,’’ she repeated 
again and again. ‘‘ Say as much as ever you can, my 
dear. Tell him how glad we all are—every one. Give 
him my love. Be sure you put him out of suspense as 
well as you can ; do not let him have another night of 
uncertainty—there can be no harm in a Anz, at least.’’ 

“It was certainly a surprise,’’ continued she, after 
a while. ‘‘ Herbert was not more sudden. I am 
rather sorry in one way. Every one has always been 
sO positive that it would be so, that I could not help 
taking a little pride in showing that they were wrong. 
I confess that I did like-them to see him coming here, 
week after week, and month after month, with no sign 
of their prophecy being fulfilled. That little Mrs. 
Martin was always prying about ; and even Constance 
was inquisitive—very inquisitive—for some time. I 
did not choose to take any notice. I was resolved to 
treat him exactly as if not a word were being said. 
But this is the only provoking part of the matter ; they 
will all be so triumphant.’”’ 

‘‘ Constance won't be triumphant, you may take 
your oath on that. It will be the death-knell to her 
hopes of Lutteridge, as well as the signal for her turn- 
ing out forthwith.’’ 

‘*I do hope she will not think we have furthered 
ite? 

‘‘ Furthered it! I never was more taken aback in 
my life. I thought him the last man to be thinking 
about marrying ; I imagined he had had enough of it. 
To be sure he could not have done better.”’ 

Pause. Then, ‘‘ Well, and we could not have done 
better, eh, Emily? So we are all satisfied. You will 
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have one daughter settled near you for life, at all 
events.” , 
** Jane will be surprised.”’ 


‘<Ts it to-morrow that Jane comes? You will have 


something to tell her, then : make her guess what it is. 
Well, we shall have another winter wedding, I sup- 
pose ; but mind you, no Cotterills at it this time !’’ 

** Not Jane and Herbert ?”’ Pa 


‘“Pooh! Of course I did not mean them. I was~. 


thinking of that faddy old fellow and his wife—I would 
not have them here again for a great deal. No, we 
need have nothing of that sort, that’s one comfort ; 
Simon has no fathers and mothers and brothers and 
“sisters to bother us. It must be just a quiet wedding, 


with a few old neighbors, whovwill all go away again at 


night, eh, Emily ?> There will be no use in = the 
house as we had to do for Jane.”’ 

oi You cannot exclude your own relations, and 
mine.’ 

““ They would not care to come; I’ll lay anything 
they would rather not be asked. It would be only in- 
sultmg them to ask them to take another long railway 
journey in the dead of winter—mind I won’t have it 
before—it must either be in December or January—”’ 

‘*Some time when you hope the weather will be 
bad,”’ said she, slyly. 

Yi Well, it generally is bad about that time ; we can’t 
help that. Of course we are not going to have a mar- 
rlage arranged to suit their convenience—they can 
come or not, as they please: if they come, well and 
good ; if they like to stay away, it is their own doing. 
You don’ t fix your ‘daughter’s wedding with a view to 
the weather ; the weather must take its chance. You 
might ask them to come if it is fine, eh ?’’ 

She could not but laugh. 

““Eh ?’” repeated he. ‘‘ Well, we need not settle it 
to-night. Bertie will want to be at home, and he is 


about the only one you need think about. Where are — 


the girls? Where has Hetty been all the evening?” 
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““Tn bed, poor child. Her cold seemed worse, so I 
thought she had better go up-stairs and nurse it.’’ 

** She has not heard, then ?’’ 

66 Now’ ; ie 

But since the above conversation had not referred to 
her, although the reader may have presumed that it 
did, her hearing or not hearing was of secondary im- 
portance. 
_ The note had not arrived so soon as its writer had 
intended, since, finding that they were late for church, 
the servants had taken the matter into their own 
hands, had resolved that John should both. deliver it 
and wait an answer on their return, instead of giving 
the time for that answer to be considered which Simon 
had intended. They thought he would never find out, 
nor indeed did he. Therefore it was that Hester had 
gone to bed before John arrived, and that her mother 
being likewise up-stairs, Agatha was alone with her 
father when the letter was brought in. It was handed 
to her, Sir John finding the light not strong enough 
for him to see to read by, without his glasses, which 


were not about him. ‘‘ From the Colonel ?’’ said he. 
“* Take it to the window, Agatha, and let us hear what 
he says.”’ 


She hesitated. ‘‘ Why don’t you take it?’’ reiter- 
ated Sir John. ‘* Here.’’ 

‘‘Tt is growing so dark, papa, that really I don’t 
know that I can see. I will light the candles on this 
table for you.”’ 

No, he would not have the candles; he hated to 
have candles lit till after the daylight had fairly gone, 
till the curtains were drawn and the room could look 
comfortable. A wretched starveling pair of candles 
made the whole place dismal. 

Afraid of more, she was compelled to yield ; but in- 
stead of going to the window, which would have 
obliged her to raise her voice, and make herself heard 
across the entire breadth of the room, she stirred the 
fire into a blaze, and kneeling on the hearthrug, read 
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much what she had expected to read. The writer 
hoped that he was not presuming too much in desiring 
to form a closer relationship. He had for a very long 
time—almost from his first coming home—felt such a 
wish. He had been exceedingly uncertain as to his 
feelings being returned, and he wished to have it ex- 
pressly understood that if he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing his cousin to be not unfavorable to him, the — 
blame was his own. ‘‘I tried to speak to Agatha this ._ 
afternoon,’’ continued Simon, ‘‘ but I had not been 
able to bring out what I wished to say before you 
joined us. Give her my love, and ask her to forgive 
my having troubled her, especially as I had to leave 
-without giving any sort of explanation.”’ 

So illegible was the penmanship, and so blurred and 
blotted the paper, in-the evident haste or trepidation of 
the writer, that Agatha had some excuse for the halts 
she made in its perusal. All was at last, however, 
made out, and, to her father’s astonishment, she allowed 
that the confession was neither unlooked for nor un- 
welcome. 

** She took it as coolly as possible,’’ said he, after- 
wards. ‘‘'That Agatha is a tough customer some- 
times. I could not have believed it if I had not seen 
her with my own eyes.’’ 

But to Simon he spoke of her differently, as was 
natural. 

When the letter had been delivered to the Lutteridge 
embassy, Simon sank back with a sigh of relief. At 
least the thing was done. He had done it badly, of 
course : the writing was execrable, and the ink would 
not blot—moreover, he had had to cut out one half 
that had been written in his first copy, because his pen 
tormented him, and the servants were waiting. He 
almost wished, on thinking it over, that he had sent 
the first scrawl : it was, in spite of the smear across the 
second page, a better production on the whole than 
the last. He laughed nervously when he thought of 
that great bar of ink which had caused him such a mo- 
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ment of despair, and reflected that if all came right in 
the end, he would tell Hetty some day how nearly he 
had been put off making his offer because of it. John 
had come in for the third time at the moment when his 
master was regarding his work in dismay, and had 
looked at him, and gone out again. 

Simon had set his teeth, seized another sheet, and 
dashed off such of the substance of his first draft as he 
thought to the purpose, omitting all the rest. He had 
not stopped to read it over, dreading to find fresh 
faults ; and there was now no time for further altera- 
tions, nor for beginning anew. He himself knew so 
well what he wished to say, and to whom he was refer- 
ring, that even if he had run his eye over the sheet a 
second time, it might not have occurred to him to dis- 
cover that he had never once named Hester’s name. 
He had called her ‘‘ my cousin,’’ finding the phrase 
more congenial to his feelings at the opening, and had 
in-his first attempt gone on to speak of ‘* Hester’’ on 
the next page. But the sentence which began with her 
name was precisely the little outburst of honest love 
and ardor which, when time pressed, he had thought 
might as well be struck out of the second letter, the 
letter which actually went. From explaining his wishes 
and feelings with regard to his cousin, he had gone, by 
fateful ill-luck, straight to the name of Agatha. He 
had been anxious to show Agatha that her kindness, her 
readiness to give him her ear that afternoon, had not 
been thrown away—that he was grateful for a sympa- 
thy which had gone far towards bracing his resolution. 
Accordingly that part of the letter had been elabo- 
rated ; while as to Hetty—he had smiled to himself, 
and thought she might wait to hear her praises from 
his own lips. 

Such being the blunder into which our lover fell, it 
is not to be wondered at—indeed it was the most natu- 
ral thing possible—that he should be supposed by all 
who saw the letter to be alluding to Agatha through- 
out. 
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Her avowal that she was not altogether taken at un- 


awares confirmed the idea; and since she, without 
hesitation or affectation, owned her happiness, it was in 


reference to her having done so that Lady Manners 
thought that a hint, at least, might be given to put her 
nephew out of suspense. 

Since he had actually begun himself to speak to Aga- 
tha, and since she had also been by-accident the first 


to read his letter, ‘‘I think,’’ said Lady Manners,~ . . 


‘* that it would not lessen her dignity to let him know 
that she knows. It is not generally done ; but under 
these circumstances—he is so entirely one with us—so 
thoroughly to be depended on—and expresses himself, 
besides, with such great—great—such extraordinary 


humility and uncertainty, and seems so anh ane yes 


almost hopeless—"’ 

** Oh, well,’’ said Sir John, cutting her shot ee 4 
say anything you like; only don’t make me write it 
twice, for that I won’t do. ‘Tell me what I’m to say, 
and I'll say it.”’ 

So well did he say it, that the answer which, with a 
hand that slightly shook, Simon took from the servant 
and opened immediately the door was closed, lifted at 
the first glance half. the weight which was lying on his 
heart. He sprang from his chair, and took it nearer 
to the lamp. He read with trembling and confused 
delight, pausing only for that *‘ Thank God!’ which 
will break from the grateful heart at such a moment, 
and at once made out that his uncle not only gave him 
free permission to enter, but a cordial welcome, into 
his family. So much was on the first page. The 


other began with, ‘‘ Agatha i 1s the least surprised of any. 


of us’’—the reader smiled ; ‘‘ she had to know, as I 


called on her to read your note to me, when it came in,- 


but you won’t mind. I don’t know if I ought to say 
as much, but I may tell you zz your ear that you have 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

Nothing to be afraid of ! This must be Agatha’s 
Bates 3 ; she must have been the one to suggest the kind 
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word of hope, recollecting all he had said in the after- 
noon. Sir John of himself could not have spoken so 
confidently, and Simon’s heart warmed to Agatha. 
*“ We are all pleased,’’ continued the worthy gentle- 
man, who plumed himself for long afterwards on the 
handsome style of his epistle ; ‘‘ Agatha will make you 
the best of wives—’’ 

“‘ Agatha !’’ laughed Simon. ‘‘ No, not Agatha, 
thank you.”’ 

What an odd mistake! His uncle must have been 
as much perturbed in writing as he had himself been. 
To think of having Agatha relegated to him as a wife ! 
How such a slip would have annoyed Miss Manners. 

As he proceeded, however, it appeared that the — 
error was carried on. ‘There was some inextricable 
confusion apparently in the mind of good Sir John. 
‘* Agatha’ was not only named, but his “ eldest 
daughter’’ was referred to. He spoke of the loss 
his eldest daughter would be to them all. What could 
the phrase mean? His uncle must have been half 
asleep. 

His ‘‘ eldest daughter,’’ and the observation that 
she ‘‘ had always been her mother’s right hand,’’—that 
certainly could be none other than Agatha, but why 
spoken with any reference to him? It was a delusion 
—some extraordinary jumble of ideas which had got 
into juxtaposition by mistake. He rubbed his eyes to 
be sure that he was not dreaming, turned the page 
backwards, and read over the whole carefully. ‘* Aga- 
tha will make you the best of wives. We shall all feel 
her loss, for she has been more than merely an eldest 
daughter to us—she has been her mother’s right 
hand.’’ But what was this to 4¢m? MHe had a stu- 
pefied consciousness of something amiss—of some hor- 
rible unfathomable misconception ; but it had not yet 
perforated his brain. ; 

Mechanically he turned to the envelope to see if 
there was any explanation there—anything further con- 
cealed in its folds. There was. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
“Tl HAVE LOST ALL BUT MY HONOR.” 


‘“ A noble nature vhs catch 4 wrench.”’ 
— Timon of Athens. 


“ Bad events peep out o’ the tail of good purposes.” 
—Bartholomew Fair. 


HE few words which had smitten their reader so 
hardly ran as follows: ‘‘ We are all happy in 
dear Agatha’s happiness, and no one will be better 
pleased than your little favorite, who has gone off for 
the night, but will be told by and by. We shall expect 
you to-morrow.”’ - 
The clock ticked loudly in the silent chamber, as 
Simon sat hour after hour motionless, stupefied by the 
extremity of his suffering. 

Physical extremity of pain, it is known, results not 
unfrequently in this state of torpor, and when the 
mind likewise has borne as much as it can bear for the 
moment, the severity of the blow acts like a narcotic. 
From time to time he slightly shivered, drew himself 
together, and tried to think. What had happened ? 
What had taken place to make him feel so strangely ?. 
Had some one struck him a heavy stroke? Had he 
been ill, and wandering in his imagination? What 
was it? What was he about? 
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At clearer moments he attempted to go over all that 
had passed between him and Agatha—thought he could 
recollect returning home without accomplishing that 
which he had intended, but still without this blinding 


mist over all around which had come on since. When > 


had it begun? He tried to consider, to understand 
something of the accursed business, but broke off con- 
fused and bewildered ;\ he could not even be certain 


whether it was his.own doing or. the work of some » 


other hand. Not all at once could the depth of the 
gulf into which he had plunged be fathomed ; it came 
by gradual development, each new thought darting its 
freshly agonizing sting, each half hour bringing to light 
“some as yet unthought of and hideous reflection. 


Hester not his, and he Agatha’s!. Hester with- 


drawn from him, and Agatha offered to him! Agatha to 
be his bride, and Hester his—sister ! 

At the intolerable, the monstrous vision, he rose at 
last, goaded to motion. It could not—should not be ; 
it was against reason, right, sense, prudence, law, and 
justice, that a thing so unnatural should take place. 


Had he been merely refused by the one sister, he had 


been prepared for such a blow; but this mockery of 


happiness and welcome—this assurance that she, his 


one loye, the desire of his eyes, would rejoice to see 


him take another to his bosom—was beyond what he 


was able to bear. 

What were his petty anxieties of the afternoon com- 
pared with this? They were swallowed up—lost—in 
this great woe. 1a ¥ 

He looked back a few hours, and felt that he had 
then been easy, happy, confident; his unreasoning 
instinct suggested that he should return to a purgatory 
so preferable to the hell. which now engulfed him. 
And why not?) Why should he not? Too late? It 
was not too late—it was never too late. He was not 
yet bound ; he had but to confess his wretched blun- 
der and be free. 


. 
But what then? Would not evéry member of the 


« 
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family he loved so well curse him in their hearts ? 
Would he not have brought shame and grief on each 
one, and mortification unspeakable— perchance more— 
to the breast of a pure-minded, blameless girl, who: had 
in nowise deserved it at his hands? Having believed 
herself sought by him, she had trustfully and unre- 
servedly yielded her heart, and to have it now made 
public that she had done so too soon would, with the 
laceration of every softer feeling, unite to blight her 
whole existence for the time. 

Oh, why had she read the letter? If it had been 
kept a secret between him and Sir John, a mistake so 
palpable might have been rectified ere it had been ex- 
posed. Hester, indeed, might still have been unwon, 
but that was now almost a secondary idea; he could 
have borne in silence, perhaps have gone away to bear 
in solitude that trial. It would have been bitter, but 
nothing to this. .Now. must she be ever before his 


eyes, if this union takes place! With every -after 


scheme she will be associated ; she will be woven into 


his daily life! Hewill have to meet her, speak to her, 


take her hand as a near relation should. At times she 
will be intrusted to his charge as a younger’ sister 
might,. She will stay at his home; he will hear her 


step in the doorway, her voice by his fireside; and 


finally will come perhaps another wedding, and an- 
other bride! Oh, Hester, Hester ! 

His shuddering figure leaned against the mantelpiece 
in the interval. of numb unthinking silence which fol- 
lowed. He woke up again ; it was one o'clock. Four 
hours had passed. since the letter had been brought to 
him. He remembered that, just before the handle of 
the door turned, he had glanced at the clock, and 
thought impatiently that it was past the hour at which 
the church-goers generally returned. |. Usually he went 
himself to the evening service, and could reckon to 
within a few minutes on the time he should be at home 
again, He had given a quarter of an hour for John to 
have fulfilled his mission, but John, as. we have seen, 


& 
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had needed more than that ; he had not, however, been 
qestioned ; the letter was there—it was enough. As 


the man left the room, his master noticed that the — 


clock struck nine. 

The time had sped unnoted ; it was chilly, for the 
fire had burnt itself out ; but he still hung over the 
fireplace. 

No one stirred in the house: the servants having 


probably gone to bed early, as servants do on Sun-. 


days, and no sound but the monotonous moan of the 
wind among the trees fell upon his ear as the night 
went on. 

_ He thought it was rather a short night. It did not 
~ seem to him half as long as those on which he slept. 
Wrestling with a misery from which there was no de- 
liverance, great wastes of time passed over him as 
though they were not. 

He was impervious to sensations, insensible to 
fatigue. Once he thought he would go up-stairs, but 
the exertion troubled him ; he did not know what he 
had meant to do, and before he had assured bp ck of 
his purpose he had forgotten it. 

At last, as the grim dawn broke, and its first rays 
stole through the closed shutters, upon his knees ‘3 


fell. 
® * * * * * 


Before the servant came to make ready the room in 


the morning her master had left it. He would not be 3 


surprised by curious eyes, to be the marvel of prating 
tongues ; and stumbled heavily up the staircase, in fear 
lest he might be overheard, ere any were up. 

His face was drawn and gray, his eyes wild. As he 
hurriedly took off his things beside the dressing-table, 
he caught his own reflection in the mirror, and 


paused. “‘ She would hardly know me,’’ he said. ‘I - 
must not go up wearing such a countenance as this. | 
After all, what is the great thing I am doing? No © 
such unheard of action. One of us two must bear the © 


brunt, and [T have brought it on myself. It would be 
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cowardly, brutal to fix a stigma on an innocent girl. I 
have lost all but my honor ; let me keep that by a pal- 
try sacrifice. Such ease and peace as might have come 
back to me in time, may well be given up to prevent a 
great trouble and disturbance from entering that tran- 
quil home. Good old Sir John! He would never 
hold up his head again before me were the truth to 
come to light. My aunt, too, has her own share of 
pride. Agatha would feel the humiliation even more 
than the sorrow. And Hester—no, my darling, you 
shall never turn your head away in scorn from me— 
never tell yourself that I was not worthy of you, even 
had you learned to love me. . . . I must, for- 
sooth, enact the happy bridegroom. Well, I shall. 
Am I to kiss them all as Cotterill did? No. Luckily 
for me they did not like it ; I might have pressed that 
little cheek too warmly. She will smile upon me now, 
no doubt ; ali her fears and misgivings will -be laid at 
rest from henceforth, and she will be ashamed of 
them, poor child, now that she learns how groundless 
they have been. She will take herself out of the way, 
and leave us together—Agatha and me. My betrothed 
will not expect any great demonstrations of affection, 
that is one comfort. I think she will not prove exact- 
ing. Every now and then I shall have to bestow a 
chaste salute, and urge her to hasten the happy day. 
‘That, I presume, will be the proper mode of proced- 
ure, the sum-total of our ¢é¢e-a-zétes. Cotterill and his 
beloved used to be absent for hours together in some 
one of the sitting-rooms, or out in the shrubberies ; 
what on earth could they have found to talk about? 
Ah, by the bye, they will be here to-morrow ; another 
charming scene to go through. I wonder if they too— 
like all the rest—consider that I shall have the best 
of wives. 

‘‘ Hard? Well, perhaps it is hard, twice in one’s 
life to lead a bride to the altar with a careless hand. I 
did not mind once ; it seemed all well enough, since it 
‘was made easy and arranged for us, and neither of us 
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had any one else ; ; it was all very well—but zow / Now 


I know. And I have harmed no one, done wrong 
tono one; but the Almighty has been pleased to take 
away from me all that made life dear, and to give me 
in its place ashes for-fruit, stones for bread. The Al- 


mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. ButIseeno 


way out of it,’ said Simon, simply, “* so I'll do my 
best. There is "the breakfast- -gong. 


Allowing himself no time ‘for further renéctionl he 


hastily performed his toilet and descended. 


““Let me tell Hester myself,’’ were Lady Manners’s — 


last words as she bade her eldest daughter good if 
_ the evening before. 
~~ Surprised at the request, Agatha, while assenting, 
pondered what it might mean. Was there to be antici- 
pated anything uncomfortable—any feeling on her sis- 
ter’s part which might cast a shadow over the happy 
occasion?. At one time she herself. had suspected 
some such slight girlsh fancy, but it was long ago, and 
all appearance of it had worn away. She was con- 
vinced that if her mother imagined anything of the 
kind to be still lingering in her sister’s bosom, she was 
mistaken. 

But, truth to tell, Lady Manners imagined nothing 
of the sort. She was perfectly sincere in the statement 


she had made to Simon with regard to Hester—hon- © 
estly believed that the tidings would give her child the | 


satisfaction she had alleged they would. 

But remembering sundry awkward passages in Hes- 
ter’s history during the bygone year, which? she felt 
might be likely to trouble Hetty too, at such a time, 
she resolved to smooth away with ‘gentle touch aay 
pain that might occur with the recollection. 

Her severity on one occasion in particular she had 
repented of ; and though it had been no doubt benefi- 
cial, she still felt she should like to make atonement 
when atonement was possible. The altered demeanor, 
the weary spiritless look which had been manifest for 
many weeks afterwards, had not been unseen, and her 
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mother had marked with secret relief a renewal of © 
health and energy in the spring. Then she had seen 
the summer bring its full fruition of life and cheerful- 
ness, and felt that all was well. 

But during the past year she had formed more than 
‘one resolution never again to be so impetuous—never 
to be carried beyond what she had meant-to say by the 
impulse of the moment. She had even—for she was 
an excellent woman—acknowledged and felt contrition 
for a fit of undeniable ill-temper. 

She thought she would now like to say a pleasant 
word to Hetty. She fancied that she would tell her of 
what had taken place, in such a manner than no em- — 
bittering recollections should embarrass; she would 
even say jestingly, ‘‘ We have almost forgotten, Hetty, 
that you were his first favorite. He was quite naughty 
in taking so much notice of you, and I had to scold. 
But you never need a word now, my dear ; your be- 
havior to him, as well as to others, is quite what I 
should wish.’’ . 

With much satisfaction she rehearsed this little 
douceur. She knew it must please—knew that such 
praise would be warmly appreciated—would be the 
particular meed of approbation calculated to gratify.. 

And Hester would be her only daughter at home 
now ; long as she had kept her elder ones, both were 
leaving her within one year. 

It was rather hard, but there was much to nivitipate 
the pain of parting. Nothing, to begin with, could be 
more congenial to every feeling she possessed than to 
have one of her own family, one who was already half a 
Lutteridge, mistress of the Manor. She heartily liked 
her nephew, in spite of his having been now and again 
in her bad books, and as heartily respected him. She 
and Sir John had been surprised—although, perhaps, 
they need not have been—to find their kinsman not 

only a moral but a religious man. From himself per- 
haps so much would never have been discovered—on 
sacred topics his lips were invariably sealed—but ac- 
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tions speak for themselves. His life was enough ; it 


was unostentatious, but consistent. 


Again such a union would hardly separate Agatha 


from her family at all. Jane’s loss had been greatly 
felt ; her going to live in another county, and the pros- 


pect of her and her husband spending much of the _ 


year in London, had taken her altogether out of reach, 
and it had been with unmixed reluctance that Lady 
Manners had ever contemplated another marriage. 

But to this alliance there was no such drawback. 
When Constance was at Lutteridge she was over twice 
‘or thrice every, week—Constance who had no special 
call to come, who merely looked in because she was 
“passing, or because she had. an hour to idle away... If 
she could so come and go, how much oftener\ might 
they not expect their own child? .A day, or, at most, 
two, would scarcely pass without a meeting... Simon 
himself would, she hoped, also continue to drop in and 
out at odd hours, as was his habit. She had learned to 
reckon upon his looking in upon them thus, and would 
have missed his visits had they ceased. She liked to 
see the tall figure step quietly into the room in the twi- 
light, and as quietly pass out again after awhile. Now 
and then, ere the days shortened, he had appeared for 
an hour-or so in the evening, making an agreeable 
-break ; and she felt that she could really add this to 
the pleasures of the future—that such. genial inter- 
course would not be withdrawn. : 

Resolved now to look only on the bright side, she 
found much to cheer; and even the fact that it was 
not her Hetty, not her dearest treasure of the band, 
who was about to leave her, added a ray of sunshine to 
her reflections. 

In came Hetty to know why she was wanted. | 

First to report upon her cold ; then to hear that she 
had gone to bed too soon upon the night before—she 
had been out of the way when an event had taken place. 

‘“ What sort of an event?’’ asked Hester. Her 
cousin was not the kind of person with whom she con- 
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nected an ‘‘event,’’ and she cast about in her mind, 
with a smile on her lips, what such a portentous phrase 
might mean. Whom could it refer to? Bertie or 
Jane? “One or other of those two, probably, since, had 
it been connected with any one in the house, she 
_ thought she must have heard sooner. 

~“* Jane ?’’ she said, inquiringly. 

“‘ No. Jane will have to hear after you.’ 

“* Bertie ?’’ 

““ Wrong again. Guess nearer home.’’ 

‘“ Nearer home ?’’ said Hester. ‘‘ Not anything to 
‘do with me, mamma?’’ But all at once her breath 
came and went quickly, and her heart started at double 
its usual pace. 

**'Too far on the near side, Hetty—if that is. gram- 
mar,’’ said her mother, laughing;, ‘‘ Try once more 
before you give in.’’ 

““I suppose it is Agatha, then,’ 
interest somewhat abated... 

But she was curious again immediately. ‘‘ And 
what about Agatha? For I see by your face, mamma, 
that Iam right. It 2s Agatha. Who besides? Is it 
—oh, I know—Edward.”’ 

- “ You are not half as sharp as I expected you to be, 
little one. -Poor Edward! - But I never thought that 
‘would come to anything.”’ 

‘* It is poor Edward, is it? Oho! That is the kind 
of thing, then, at any rate. Iam rather glad it is not 
‘poor Edward,’ do you know, mamma, for his is such 
a very, very old; sleepy, prosaic affair. Now I like 
‘something quick, sudden—something new, at least. 
But, mamma, I cannot.think of any one else.’’ 

‘Can you not? Well, I should not have imagined 
it was so difficult.’”. 

‘‘That Mr. Lowther? But no, I don’t believe he 
meant anything, and Iam sure Agatha would neyer 
look at him either.’’ 

‘Mr. Lowther? I do not even. recollect the 
name !”’ 


replied. Hester, her 
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“We met him, mamma, at the Harfords ; but pers 


haps you have forgotten.” 

‘‘ And he paid Agatha attention ?”’ 

““Oh yes, in a way; the Harfords said he did. 
But, mamma, who can it be? It is very odd ; I can- 
not think of any one but Mr. Lowther.’ 

‘“ Try another L.,’’ suggested Lady Manners. 

She passed into her dressing-room as she spoke, and 


when she came back after a few minutes, she asked, : 


with a smile-— 

‘SWell 2” 

**T have guessed,’’ said Hester. She looked much 
as usual, but spoke rather low. 


““You had not to go so far after all,”” continugd her 


mother, gayly. 

af Oh, no. Not at-all far.’ 

“T knew that you would be pleased,’’ Lady Man- 
ners went on, ‘“‘for Simon was always your great 


friend. Do you remember. papa laughing at your. 


‘Simon and I’ on the day you and Jem first walked 
with him? JI made Agatha promise to let me tell the 
news myself, because there had once been a word or 
two between you and me about this very cousin of 
yours, and because I wished to tell my Hetty how glad 
I have been that I have never had to speak to her on 
such a subject again. Agatha is the last person ever 
to remember it, dear.”’ 
__.** Well, mamma, what’s all this about ?’’ cried Jem, 
entering. ‘‘ Are you not gone down, Hetty? I say! 
We are all late together. Prayers are in. ‘That downy 
old Simon—who would have dreamed he was looking 
after Agatha? I thought he was rather afraid of her, 
to tell the truth, and got out of her way whenever he 
could. Are we to go down, mamma, or wait for 
you ?”’ 

““ Oh, go down—go down, my dear, and Hester too. 
I am afraid I must be content to be late; I have 


been hindered. There is Chigwell only at ‘the door 
now.’ 
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“It was rather odd,’’ mused she as the maid flitted 
to and fro; ‘‘it was certainly not quite what I had 
looked for. Can I have been mistaken? Can there 
have been more than I knew of? If so, my poor 
» ‘Pierty !’* 

““Where are you off to?’’ said Jem to his sister, as 
she turned aside after closing the door. ‘‘ Are you not — 
coming down ?”’ 

‘** Directly—yes. You go, and I will follow. I am 
only going along to my room for a moment—for—ah— 
I have not got a pocket-handkerchief,’’ diving into her 
pocket. ‘‘ Fly, Jem, and I will come when I have 
fetched it.”’ ee 

““But I shall not need one,”’ said the high spirited 
girl to herself, as for one minute’s space she stood up- 
right and alone, steadying herself beneath the blow. 
“*T ain so glad I am not crying. I am not in the least 
inclined to cry. I shall go down immediately—this 
moment.’ And I shall kiss Agatha, and be kind to 
her. It is all right, of course it is all right, and I do 
not really mind it all. Why should I? Now, then.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI.~— 


HESTER PLAYS HER PART. 


“But O, how bitter a thing it is to look into eee 
Sees another man’s eyes.’—As You Like It. 


T was a glorious gay September morning, and: the — 


slopes on either side of the river, silvery with dew, 
and netted with the webs of busy spiders, had never 
looked more beautiful. Overhead the. rooks cawed 
and circled in a deep blue sky ; small birds were trill- 
ing their light-hearted notes, wood-pigeons were cooing 
in the woods, and the leafy shades on every side were 
instinct with life and animation. 

All the cheerful scene, however, was lost on Sion 
as he hurried down the bank on his way to claim his 
bride ; it did not even jar upon him, so absorbed was 
he in contemplation of the errand on which he was 
bound. He would not loiter, would not stop to think. 
Once only he halted—a momentary, involuntary halt ; 
as he crossed the water he lay on his oars for half a 
minute ; a vivid picture of the boat’s crew, coming 
home through the dusk on that November afternoon, 


not yet a year since, rose before him. He felt again: 


the clasp of a hand, heard a voice in his ear—it was 
but for a passing instant that the moisture gathered in 
his eyes—he sighed, and pulled on. 

They saw him coming from the windows, and 
though he had been expected early, this was even 
sooner than Agatha had reckoned on. She was alone 
with her mother in the morning-room, Sir John and 
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Jem being already off for the day, and Hester having 
vanished. ny 

“* Shall I go, or shall I stay ?’’ cried Lady Manners, 
nervously. 

‘““Oh, mamma, stay! Receive him here, and 
then—then you can come—for me.’’ Even Agatha 
was rather upset’; she left the room quickly, and went 
to her own, where for a short time she waited quietly 
enough. But by and by she’ found herself unable to 
be alone ; her sister’s company would be welcome ; to 
have Hester to talk to at such a moment would calm 
her own spirits ; and accordingly she essayed to open 
the door between the two apartments, but it was bolted. . 

“avester 2? 

ee Wee 

Agatha paused for admission. She, the heroine of 
the hour, expected her sister to fly and unbar at the 
sound of her voice. 

No sound from within, however, coming to justify 
this anticipation, after a pause she again turned the 
handle, this time with an accompaniment of ‘* Hetty, 
it is I—Agatha. Let me in.”’ 

Unwillingly Hester came. Poor child! she too had 
seen the figure on the slope. 

‘TI want to come in,’’ said Agatha, showing her 
blushing face all smiles. ‘‘ Hetty, did you know? 
He is come.”’ 

*“ Why are you not there ?”’ 

‘* Mamma is with him; I could not have met him 
all at once. Mamma will come, when he wants me, 
so I thought I would sit here with you,’’ said Agatha, 
conscious of favor bestowed. 

Hester turned to the window. 

‘*I wish it were over,’’ continued Agatha, with a 
shy laugh. ‘‘ You can have no idea how bad it is 
when it comes to the point! It had gone $0 far yes- 
terday, that I do wish we had not been interrupted, 
and then there would not have been this awkwardness 
to go through to-day. Do you not pity me, Hetty?’ 
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‘* Very much indeed.”’ 


‘Vou hard-hearted child, you don’t Sieak as if you 


did. You think, I daresay, that it is all pleasant and 
nice. Now don’t you? Do you remember, Hester, 
how we held. our conclave together, you and I, when 
Jane was summoned to Herbert? Oh dear, I do wish 
these dreadful summonings were not a part of the bus- 
iness ; I am getting quite nervous. ‘There !’”’ 


A light rustle at the outer door made both girls” 
start, and perhaps the spasm which shot through the. 


veins of each was something of the same nature, since 
Agatha’s was certainly more akin to pain than pleasure. 
‘*Oh dear, I do wish with all my heart it were over,”’ 
whispered she again, under her breath, as she rose to un- 
fasten the door. 

‘‘ Well, my love, are you ready ?’’ said Lady Man- 
ners, in the studiously cheerful accents with which-a 


surgeon invites his patient to be seated in the chair. 


‘“He is in the morning-room. God bless you, my 
child !’’ teh 

** Bless me, even me also, oh my mother !’’ None 
heard that cry—neither, at least, of the two mortals 
who were by—when.it burst forth. It was an inward 
wail—a sob of agony. It found its only-visible vent-in 
a shudder which shook Hester’s slender frame from 
head to foot, but her back was turned, and it might be 
unperceived. Suddenly she felt a hand upon her 
brow. ‘‘ A headache this morning, little one ?”’ 

‘* Ves, mamma,”’ 

“I thought so. Don’t:come down just yet, dear. 
You haye got a fire? That’s right. Lie down for an 


hour, and no one shall disturb you ; I have writing to » 


do, and the house is quiet. 1 am not sure that you 
ought to be going about at all, with a cold like yours, 
Hetty ; I really did not half expect to see you up to- 
day.’ < 

“It is getting better, mamma.’ 


33 


time. 


** Very well ; but take care, =r here till luncheon 
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“Ought I not to see—him? To say—something ? 
L hope he will not. go till I come ; it would seem un- 
kind—”’ as 

“You will have many opportunities.. He will not 
miss you to-day.’ 

“* Oh no, he will not miss me.’’ 

“You and Jane will meet him together.’’ 

“You speak as if we should mind meeting him, 
mamma; why should we mind? We see Simon every 

day, and it will be nothing to—it will make no differ- 
ence, you know.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know ; that is it! I found it made 
a good deal of difference to me just now. I thought 
perhaps, love, that you shared the feeling,’’ turning 
away her head. ‘“‘ So far from making it better, when 
anything of this sort happens with a relation, it is 
worse ; I should really, have preferred an interview 
with a stranger. Herbert, to be sure, was so easy to 
get on with, that I did not mind him in the least ; he 
rattled away as if it had been the commonest thing in 
the world! As of course it is; when one comes to 
think of it.’’ 

‘Only things may be very common,”’ said Hester, 
‘‘ that only happen to each once in a life.”’ 

‘‘That is it, no doubt. We have not been in the 
way of weddings.’’ 

'** Ves, mamma, and I daresay it was tiresome for you ; 
I think I should have minded meeting Simon a little. 
But, you see,’’ she went on, steadily, ‘‘ it will not be 
the same to us; Jane and I will have no speeches to 
make, unless,’’ looking wistfully into her mother’s 
face, ‘‘ it is necessary that we should pretend—I mean 
say that we are glad, or something of that sort, is it ?’’ 

‘* You did not say so to Herbert ?”’ 

‘*No, we did not know him—at least we hardly 
knew him ; but I thought—I was afraid that perhaps 
when it was Simon—”’ 

‘‘'There is no occasion, my dear. For my part I 

"cannot but consider displays of affection at such a 
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time in bad taste. Poor little Herbert is such a warm- 
hearted fellow that it was impossible to repress or to 
be vexed with him ; but you need not fear any demon- 
strations on Simon’s part, I am sure. Had he been 
any other of my nephews I ‘should -have felt almost 
obliged to do more than just shake hands with him, 
but I fancy nothing would have astonished your cousin 
more. He will suit Agatha exactly,’’ she suddenly 
began, in the eager tone which the bright vision of 
Agatha’s future once more prompted. ‘* Simon and 
Agatha are alike in that,’’ she was running'on ; but 
the two names thus brought together was a shock 


per 


which was scarce able to be borne without betraying | 


Hester’s heart. Her face changed, ‘and all the moth- 
er’s suspicions were confirmed. 

Now was it that she felt that no yearnings of*her 
own must unhinge her child’s resolution ; now mustishe 
support the wavering winglets which were seeking to 
fly, but were all but: failing. Longing ‘to stretch out 
her arms, she durst not even bestow one word of sym- 
pathy ; that word would of: a surety open the flood- 
gates, and who could say if they would ever clesd fast 
again ? - 

She turned in silence and left the room. pit 

If any one else had a sense of something wrong, it 
was Jem; but to him it was not so much .a suspicion 
as a phantom inkling of an idea which he could make 
nothing of. He saw the materials for a discovery, but 
he could not put them together so as to form anything 
solid. He was puzzled, uncertain, and partially hood- 
winked. ‘* And then,’’ he argued, ‘if there had been 
anything in it, of course mamma would know.”’ 

It did not occur to him that whereas if his mother 
did know, she might choose to keep her knowledge to 
herself ; he thought she would at least have whispered 
it? as* she did all her other family secrets, to him. sitll 
always thought it had been Hester,’’ he remarked 


. 


once, hoping for a confidence, and then he did . roe 
that he caught an uneasy look, 8 id 


niet. 


sy 
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ea ‘You know, my dear,’’ Lady Manners. said, how- 
ever, “that I told you once before what I believed to 
berthe case as to that.. You see it has been proved to 
be'exactly right.’ x} 
'** You: mean after that day on the river? Oh, but 
that is ages ago. Nobody ever thought much of that, 
“although there. was such a fuss made. I was thinking 
about them just lately. Somehow I had got to fancy 
they were caring about each other when he was here 
the other day.’’ 
“You did ?’’ said his mother. ‘‘ Ahem!) Why?” 
*“Oh, I don’t know; I thought so. I was with 
_them a good deal, and I made up my mind that he 
was coming after Hester.’’ 

““Indeed? But I never imagined that he felt for 
her anything but the sort of—of liking that an older re- 
lation—an uncle or brother—has for a pleasant child. 
He was amused with her playful ways, and he evi- 
dently looked upon her as so young that he was war- 
ranted in treatimg her more caressingly than I alto- 
gether liked. He'has dropped that manner lately, and 
it is just as well.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Jem, ‘‘ it was that which made me 
open my eyes. When I saw him begin to treat her 
ceremoniously, I thought it was time to look for 
squalls. »And besides—’’ 

66 We ll? pee 

{<Oh, nothing, mamma; oniy I am sure that ite 
admires Hester.’ 

‘* Very likely. It is a face that any one would like 
to look on.’’ 

‘“ Not in that way. You weren't in the gun-room 
the other day, or you would have thought the same. 
And as to her being so very young, she is nearly nine- 
teen.’ 

‘* No, no, no! She was only eighteen in Mews 
Her birthday was just before Lady Westmacott’s ball, 
do you not remember? But you were not here, to be 

Sure.” 
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‘© Well, but many a girl is ‘married at eighteen. I 
don’t think any one else thinks of her in the way you 
do, mamma. You never gave it a thought that Simon 
might be taken with her, because you considered her 
too young! How do you’ know he was not, at 
first ?”’ 

‘* My dear, think what you are saying.’ 

‘* And you fancied he liked Agatha.all mye: as 

‘* No, indeed ; I-did not. I fancied nothing of the 
kind. I could not have been more surprised than I 
was last night, for I felt with your father that he was 
not the least disposed to marry again atzall.’ 

Again!’ said Jem. ‘‘Oh, I had forgotten that. 
Well,’’ he concluded, doggedly, ““7 thought it was 
Hester.” 

Simon desired not to leave to another day any por- 
tion of the ordeal now to be gone through; to go 
away, and wake the next morning with such another 
walk in store for him would be impossible ; and ‘ac- 
cordingly, although he would not stay luncheon; hav- 
ing an appointment with his steward to overlook some 
new cottages he was building, and in which he was in- 
terested, he promised to’come in the twilight, shake 
hands with the Cotterills, and bring his own party to 
call on Sir John. One of them had known Sir John in 
his youth, and had expressed a desire to renew the ac- 
quaintance. 

He took his departure, and Agatha was left to the 
enjoyment of her own thoughts, and the anticipation 
of Jane’s surpise and Herbert’s pleasure. Her own 
position, unexpected as it was—perhaps more unex- 
pected than she cared to own even to herself, than 
she was indeed aware of—naturally filled her mind, 
and so youthful and radiant did she look under 
the stimulus, that in contrasting her appearance 
with that of her sister, Lady Manners was vexed with 
herself for the involuntary reflection that Simon’s pref- 
erence was not to be marvelled at. Hester he might 
choose to laugh and chatter with, but he would natu® 


—. 
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rally prefer, to see his table headed by the belle of the 
county, : ‘ ; 

Hester, you see, had not. put on a pretty gray dress. 
with a pink ribbon, nor had she corresponding pink 
tints in her cheeks, nor the light of animation in her 
eyes. Her eyes were naturally finer than Agatha’s—. 
softer, larger, infinitely more capable of feeling ; when, 
gladdened, exalted by any strong emotion, they were 
lustrous, and shone like stars beneath the long fringes, 
which formed only half a shade ; but their glow ob- 
scured, the whole countenance was a blank—there was 
no regularity of outline, such as saved Agatha from 
plainness even when looking her worst. But again, 
there was no harshness—all was soft, inviting : the 
mouth, Simon always declared, was lovely ; and yet 
such countenances, whose charms lie like that of some 
landscapes, in the varying lights which fall across 
them, lose at times the very beauty of shadow. There 
come days when they are meaningless, vacant, void, 
masked, as it were, for the nonce. 

Agatha thought it was her sister’s dress which was 
unbecoming, and conjured her to change it before the 
afternoon. -Lady Manners put. forth the headache. 
‘*T think,’’ said Hester, briskly, ‘‘ you both forget my 
cold ; nobody has asked after my cold to-day, and 
every one wonders that I look ugly. I am better, and 
I am not going to be ill, as mamma predicted that I 
should yesterday, but still I am not to be supposed to 
be looking as blooming as Agatha, who—who,”’’ with 
a brave smile, ‘‘ ought to be the queen of the day. 
Hey, Agatha? It is all very fine for you to put on 
your nice new gown, but you don’t expect me to 
waste mine, when no one is going to look at me ?’’ 
-‘*Oh, for Jane and Herbert, Hetty. Make a 
change at four o’clock.. You can put a little white 
shawl on if you are afraid of cold. ‘That pretty thing 
that came the other day would look nice.”’ 

‘‘Do, my dear,’’ added Lady Manners, her heart 


swelling as she spoke. ‘‘ My little girl,’’ she proudly 
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thought, ‘‘ that was well done! And she will see him 
in the half-light, and among a crowd of people, so it 
will not be quite so hard upon her. She will escape 
at least observation.”’ j 

In the midst of the throng the two hands met. 
Only for an instant—each heart only conscious of its 
own bitterness, each only tremulous to screen it from 
the other. The fingers dropped asunder, and after 
that it fell out quite easily that no further intercourse 
took place between. Hester and her cousin. Hetty 
made great fun with Herbert, who was in rampant 
spirits ; and their laughter—his, at least—was so inces- 
sant that it attracted some of the other gentlemen to 
their corner, but naturally it did not take Colonel Lut- 
teridge from the side of his betrothed. She was of 
Jane’s-party by the fire, and it would have been a 
thing unheard of if her cousin, now her lover, had at- 
tached himself to the other group. He needed, not, 
of course, to have turned his back on the merry peo- 
ple ; still it was but fair that if he chose to do so, on 
such a day, he should have the privilege. From time 
to time he stooped over Agatha with a remark, and it 
was he who took her cup, and carried Jane’s dress- 
ing-bag to the sofa. Sir John, when he and Jem 
came in soon afterwards, found him in close attend- 
ance ; and he had two beaming countenances to en- 
counter, and two great clutches of the .hand to go 
through, as’ soon as they saw he was there. Nothing 


could of course be said at such a time, but the father © 


and brother were resolved to show at least their good- 
will ; the next day’s sport must occupy their minds im- 


mediately afterwards, and dogs, coverts, and keepers 


be the staple of their conversation. 

On such topics Simon could discourse till the hour 
of deliverance arrived. He and his friends were en- 
gaged to dine at Wancote on the following day, and 
a left, feeling that no worse thing could now befall 
him. 

His friends had next to be apprised of his prospects. 
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** Just settled, eh ?’’ said one, with interest. ‘‘ Really ? 
We should have come too soon on Saturday, then ?”’ 

‘‘ "Jove, you are a lucky fellow !’’ cried the other. 
“Jove, you are! Everything so handy. You run 
down here, cross in a jiffey, up the other side, and no- 
body the wiser! Which is the finer place of the two, 
‘Jove, I don’t know. What woods, what coverts you 
have on every side! And Miss Manners is all that’s 
charming, Lutteridge ; so, between ourselves, is her 
sister. Not the married one—the little smart look- 
alive thing who rattled the tea cups. ’Jove, how she 
chaffed Cotterill! He seems an awfully good fellow, 
and took any amount of bullying.’’ 

‘* Cotterill went in for the quiet one, eh ?’’ said the 
other. ‘‘ That’s always the way. Fellows laugh and 
chaff with the jolly girls, but they spoon the quiet ones.”’ 

‘**T don’t think my cousin Hester,’’ said Lutteridge, 
with an effort, ‘‘ is exactly of the genus jolly girl.”’ 
**Not at all; of course not. An awfully nice, 
pretty little thing. I lost my heart, I can tell you. 
Oh, if I were anything but a pauper, how many places 
at once my poor heart would be found in! But the 
other sisters are deuced quiet, you know. No offence, 
Lutteridge ; I call Miss Manners quite unexceptionable, 
only, as was highly correct, she had no eyes for any 
one but you.’’ 

‘“You have bespoken the beauty of the family,’’ 
. struck in Captain Whately. ‘‘’Jove, you have! 
Mrs. Cotterill has not much looks to speak of, and our 
young friend—Hall’s and mine—has not the presence 
of Miss Manners. She—vour Miss Manners—Lut- 
teridge, has a rattling fine figure—’ Jove, she has. 

‘Tt is as hard as steel can make it,’’ said Simon, to 
himself. ‘‘ And her heart is as cold as the same. 
And my little Hester has the softest waist, and the 
sweetest lips—but she is only a cousin, and the other 
is my Miss Manners! You were very gay this after- 
noon, Hetty ; I heard your voice prattling away in the 
corner just as it used to do. Somehow, to my ear, 
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though, there was a want. TI can tell what that meant ; 
no man thinks a girl’s laugh so pleasant to another as 
to himself. Dear child, it must have been a relief to 
her to feel that my ghost was laid at last. I have 
haunted her pretty continuously of late ; but she will 
think now that it was all for Agatha’s sake. And this 
time yesterday I was free !”’ 

A sigh so profound could not but cause a laugh, and 
he had to stand their laugh most of the way home. 

“But, "Jove, I say,’’ confided Whately to his com- 
panion afterwards, ‘‘all the same he looks as if he 
were going to be hung! Eh?’” ”’ itor 

““rHooked 2” : 

~“ Hum! Perhaps. Idon’t know. They are as good 
ashe. "Jove, though, something is not straight. Con- 
tingent difficulties, eh?" ¢ 

“Not his style. . However, all things are possible. 
Hang me if I would not present a decent appearance 
of satisfaction on such an occasion, at all events! 
Whenever he forgets we are by, the poor fellow sighs 
as if his heart would break. What can the screw loose 
he 

Whately shrugged his shoulders. 

““Is he gone to bed now ?”’ pursued Hall. 

™ vcs. x00 iced. Jove, I'll Oo. too. Grou 
night.”’ . 

“Good night.”’ 

But no one had any cause to complain of Simon’s 
behavior at Wancote. He did not go there on the fol- 
lowing day until evening, but when he did, his part was 
played in a manner that left no room forcensure. He 


was taciturn, it is true, but that he always had been—. 


there was no change of any sort visible on his counte- 


nance. From this time it became his habit to take up 


a fixed position in the room as soon as he entered, and 
maintain it till he left. He seldom went to the house 
by day, alleging an excuse which even the ladies of 
Wancote regarded as all-sufficient—the abundance of 
his partridges ; but he dined there every evening after 
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the departure of his friends, unless invited elsewhere ; 
and no one dreamed of. the relief it was to him when 
Constance’s arrival at the Manor made such daily en- 
gagements uncourteous. Even had they desired to 
have her equaily often, she would not have cared to 
have gone, and they did not make the request, 

“Have Constance more here!’’ cried Sir John, 
when it was suggested by his eldest daughter. ‘‘ If 
you once begin with that, there will be no end to it. 
You will never be able to call this house your own if 
once that woman. gets a footing. She shall ot come 
oftener. No, she shan’t. Simon may come as much 
as he likes, but I won’t have Constance.’’ 

‘“* We only thought she might expect it, papa ; that 
she would hardly like to be left alone so often.”’ —- 

- ** Then he need not leave her so often ; tell him that 
you won’t expect it. He might come once or twice m 
the week or so,’’ said Sir John, not altogether averse 
to such an arrangement. 

** Simon is a gloomy sort of fellow,’’ he eoifidea to 
Jem. ‘‘ I had no idea he was that kindof man until 
after this engagement. He does not help our evenings 
at all.”’ 

‘* Don’t say so to Agatha.”’ 

‘* Of course I shan’t say so. to Peefatiear: T know bet- 
ter than that. And he may come every day of his life 
if he likes; and she likes. It will not be for long, any 
way. But what I mean is, does it not:strike you that 
when he was up here and ‘about with us_as’he was last 
year, he used to be more cheerful—pleasanter? I 
don’t know what it is, but somehow I have got to feel 
about him again as 1 did when he first came home. 
He isa perfect dead ean upon me. Mamma tee 
it too. I was ‘talking about Simon being so dull,’”’ ex- 
plained he, as his wife came in at the moment. 

* He certainly is not improved in loquacity,’’ re- 
plied she. ‘‘ But I see no other falling off. He has 
been "a iat Agatha this pees dayet to have’ the mar- 


riage soon. 
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‘‘ That does not make him a more lively companion — 
of an evening,’’ said Sir John, not following her train — 
of thought.. ‘‘ I have no doubt he finds plenty tosay 
to Agatha—that is not the point. What I complain of 
is that way he has of stand, standing from hour to hour 
with his head down, as if he were going through a mar- 
tyrdom ; and then all once, when he thinks it is time 
to go, he bolts off in a prodigious hurry. Iam sure I 
for one am always glad-when he is gone.’’ 

‘* Glad when he is gone !’’ 

‘* Pooh! You know what I mean.- I have nothing 
to say against himself; it is only that kill-joy phiz of 
his that is a regular. damper upon everybody—a 
death’s-head:at the banquet.’’ 

This’ of Simon!’ Lady Manners felt aghast at . 
the words, all the more that she had herself perceived 
the altered demeanor, which bore out Sir John’s asser- 
tions, y >it 

Could it be that he was weary of Agatha—disap- 
pointed in her? Or was it not more probable that the 
man’s nature, now released from the stimulus of uncer- 
tainty and desire to. please, had sunk back into its 
habitual sombre taciturnity ? She hoped so. It wasa 
pity, but it was certainly a small matter as compared 
with the first supposition. stfae4 

Since -Agatha: did not mind,) sincé she apparently 
found no fault, it was not for any of them to hold up 
to view, or even to discuss. more than they could help, 
among themselves, his shortcomings. Herbert, they 
all felt, had improved on acquaintance : his first man- 
ner could bear no comparison with that of Colonel 
Lutteridge ; but he was such a good-tempered, oblig- 
ing, unselfish husband, such a perfect son-in-law and 
brother-in-law, that they were fain to acknowledge 
that Jane had shown her usual judgment in the selec- 
tion. ; ; : : 

There was no doubt about Jane’s happiness. Her 
countenance beamed. whenever Herbert came near. 
She was not only fond of him, she was proud of him, 
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and of being his wife. ‘‘ You have no idea how clever 
he is,’’ she said one day. ‘‘ He reads all the great de- 
bates, and he makes me read them too. And he is 
very highly thought of by both his uncles, I assure 
you. The one who is in India—the judge—wrote me 
such a letter about him ; and his father often asks for 
Herbert’s opinion about the estate. JZ had no idea 
how much he knew before.”’ 

*“ And Janie never was our ‘best head either,’’ said 
her mother. ‘* We did not expect her to find a very 
learned husband,’’ 

““ But, mamma, he is much more learned than you 
think,’’ for Lady. Manners. had smiled. ‘‘.I, know a 
great many people have told me how well he did 
at school ;~and he has a number of prizes, and he once 
thought of going into the Church !”’ 

““Indeed? My dear Jane, he is much better titted 
to be an otter-hunter.’ 

‘* He is not an otter-hunter now, mamma; he has 
given itup. I see you don’t believe me, but it is quite 
true all that I have told you. ‘None of you under: 
stand Herbert.’’ 

Jane, in dudgeon, was too diverting, especially as the 
complaint was seen as usual in its mildest form. For 
three minutes she looked pettish, then she exclaimed, 
“* Vou are all’ gone off to Simon !’’ then she laughed 
at herself. . The idea was of course disclaimed, Herbert 
was extolled to =n skies, and harmony was restored all 
ie 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘(MY LITTLE ONE HAS LEARNED HER LESSON,” 


‘* If wisdom is our lesson (and what else 
Ennobles man? What else have angels learned ?), 
Grief !. more proficients in thy school are made 
Than genius or Proye learning e’er could eae 
—YOUNG. 


HERE was one person on whom the news fell like 
_ a thunder-clap, and that was Constance. 

True, she had maintained from the first that if her 
brother-in-law were to marry at all, he would find a 
mate at Wancote, and that that mate would be Aga- 
tha ; but everything being dependent on an “‘if,’’ and 
nothing of the kind having taken place during the first 
three or four months after his return home, she had, 
from the time of Jane’s marriage -or thereabouts, ex- 
ulted in fancied security. She was satisfied, during the 
early period of his intimacy with the family, that he 
had not fallen a victim to attractions in that quarter 
before which all her forces of observation were sta-_ 
tioned. . That period was the test, and it passed by 
harmlessly. 

It may be thought strange that she should have’ 
thought so—that, being a person of some penetration, 
she should not have seen the drama which was enacted 
under her very eyes ; but she was blinded by her own 
prophecy. She had said it would be Agatha ; and as 
it was not Agatha, and certainly was not Jane, she 
gave not a thought to Hester. 

In her subsequent astonishment she was almost 
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ready to accuse the lovers of dissimulation~of having 
taken advantage of her absence to compass their own 
ends. She burned with indignation. ‘Thus ‘to lose 
Lutteridge, to lose Simon, to lose at once all her pres- 
ent comforts and her future honors, was, in her eyes, 
almost unendurable. Had the blow fallen when ex- 
pected, it would have been lighter; had the engage- 
ment taken place when she was at the Manor, while she 
could at least have seen and prepared herself for what 
was coming, she could not show a bolder spirit. But 
there was something in being out of the way when the 
thing was done—a sense of being defeated by strategy— 
which galled her as it does most of us. We like to be 
beaten, if beaten we must be, in fair fight, and hate to 
hear the shouts of victory when our backs are turned. 

And Constance had invited her own guests down to 
Lutteridge for the shooting season, and had looked for- 
ward with especial pleasure to a stay there, unbur- 
dened by the fears and cares, the espionage and worry 
of the previous autumn. She would not now have 
plagued her brother-in-law with questions. She 
thought of him with satisfaction; dwelt on the im- 
provement it really was at the Manor to have him 
there. He was a man who brought about him other 
men : he had only refrained from doing so on the pre- 
vious year, since he had been unable to rout up his old 
friends, and unwilling to make new acquaintances all 
at once. With pleasure she had learned that he was 
now having party after party at Lutteridge; and 
although she had been unwilling to curtail some visits 
which promised amusement, she was not sorry to fix 
the day of her arrival, and to look forward to being a 
hostess instead of a guest. She would bring, she 
wrote, her equivalent of ladies for all the men she 
heard he had got down. 

If he would furnish arms to take them in to dinner, 
she would provide fingers to play the piano in the 
evening. She supposed he had been unable, so far, to 
have anything but bachelor, smoking-room, billiard- 
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room evenings ; she did not opine that his worthy un- 
cle and aunt would permit either of their daughters. to 
grace his festal board. But she hoped they were all 
well, and that she would soon have the felicity of see- 
ing them again. 

The day she thus wrote, the blow fell. Her letter 
had gone by the early post, and the one in the after- 
noon brought the tidings. Simon would willingly have 
left them to be imparted by Agatha, but he was now im 
all points guiding himself by imaginary feelings in an 
imaginary situation, perfunctorily performing such du- 
ties as would, under other circumstances, have sprung 
straight from the heart. Had real happiness been his 
lot, he would have allowed no pen but his own to have 
told the tale ; ; and it was due to Agatha that he should 
accordingly now do-so, since no difference, no known, 
distinct, ostensible difference, must be made. Nor 
dared he provoke inquiry. While everything went on 
at Wancote according to strict rule and precedence— 
while no evasions, no lukewarmness was visible, his 
task was comparatively easy. As he said, Agatha was 
not exacting ; she was satisfied with little ; she would, 
had she been called upon, have scouted the idea of his 
being anything but the most perfect of betrothed hus- 
bands. She would have resented the imputation, even 
had her own feelings prompted it, of his falling short in 
any degree of what was required of him? Was he not 
constantly there? Did he not bring her presents? 
Did he not entreat her to name the day? And could 
the man do more ? 

He escaped wondrous well. He never had a pen- 
‘ sive complaint to listen to, a fond uneasiness to smooth | 
away. He was shown letters of congratulation and 
wedding-gifts ; consulted as to projects; and chatted 
to lightly, agreeably, and safely. She never went be- 
low the surface; he found, with infinite relief, that 
téte-d-tétes with her would be productive of no dan ger, 
and at length he even grew to find in them his chief 
safeguards. Sometimes even he felt that his abrupt- 
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ness, his reserve, his cold: gravity, must strike behold- 
6FS: 23. arog ; } 

Suppose—only suppose that some one among them 
did take occasion to notice it, and whisper to others. 
Once roused, he trembled to think how he should allay 
the suspicion. 

And then the hue, the cry! The worthlessness of 
all he had done, the utter inefficacy of the sacrifice! 
_ He could not think of it. 

As time went on, however, to Simon’s astonishment 
he found that, instead of his burden growing heavier, 
it became absolutely less insupportable. He grew so 
used to his position, turned aside so resolutely from 
every temptation to escape from it, that the act, the very 
act of self-renouncing brought, asit ever does, a meas- 
ure of Divine peace. All, he thought, were happy save 
himself ; and who was he that that should make him 
sorrow ? His lot was not hard, he would declare. He 
liked Agatha ; she was not jealous, nor snappish, nor 
overbearing now. Under the circumstances her be- 
havior exactly suited him. He saw little of Hester, 
who was endeavoring to practise her sister’s home per- 
fections—laboring hard, she said, to cut down Agatha’s 
shoes to fit her feet. They were too large, too grand 
for her; she feared, do what she would, she could 
never step into them; she could never point her toes, 
and tread discreetly along; at the best, she was sure 
she would only be able to hop, skip, and shuffle. 
They must not mind if now and then she “cast a 
shoe.’’ 

““You would dance on your bare toes much more 
prettily,’ said Jem. ‘‘ Wouldn’t she, Simon ?’’ 

But Simon, as was his wont, was stolidly gazing on 
the floor. ‘‘ There is no joke left in him,’’ muttered 
Jem. ‘‘ He never laughs—he never takes the least 
notice of Het and her nonsense, as he used to do. 
Hanged if I don’t believe yet there was something 
once in that quarter !’’ 

The next thing was that Hester began to suspect 
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something amiss herself. .Not for a long time; and 


this for the simple reason that she, like he, was too 


much engaged in keeping the traitor within her own 
bosom in check, to dream of another, But when, by 
dint of much toil and courage, that demon was 
scotched and pretty well rendered harmless for the 
time, she had leisure to. remark sundry curiosities 
which had passed unnoticed in the heat of the war- 
fare. ig 


She found, first of all, that she and Simon never ~ 


spoke to each other, and that this was not altogether 
at her instance. She found also that when, in sheer 
brayado, she ventured little sallies at Agatha’s expense 
like to the above, he never took up the jest. She 
found that he was at no time visible, divested of that 
cumbrous dignity which had awed them all at the out- 
set, but which had gradually, up to the time of his en- 


gagement, been slipping more and more out of sight ; 


that he seemed like a man overborne by some. contin- 
ual pressure, which he was either unable or unwilling 
to struggle with. 

Very slowly came these awakenings. She thought 
them out step by step, unwillingly, reluctantly, terrified 
at the extent of her discoveries. 

As to the truth she learned nothing, but this at 
length she concluded to be the substance of it: That 
he was not happy ; that he had been mistaken as to his 
own inclinations ; and that he was afraid lest she who 
knew him so well, and whom he had often rallied on 
the quickness of her perceptions, should discover as 
much. Hencehe avoided her. It was indisputable to 
her that she was avoided ; she was seldom spoken to— 


never looked at. If she were announced to be one of © 


a party being formed, he was certain to find a pretext 
for not joining it ; if she moved toa part of the room 
where he was, ere long he was in another, | She pitied 
him, but he sank a little in her esteem. Why had he 
been so precipitate? Why had he so hastily spoken ? 
Why had: he, while still uncertain of his own mind, 
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made a rush at her sister, and demanded a hand which 
had never been held out to him ? 

‘Since he had, however, done so, he should at least 
have been above the weakness’ of retracting such a 
step, even in his own mind. ‘The only thing to be said 
was that since it appeared he was liable to such vacil- 
lations, it might be hoped that the weathercock would 
veer round Agatha-wards again. 

She would not waste too much pity upon him, but 
neither would she add to any pain he might now be 
undergoing, by letting him feel that it had been de- 
tected. 

With her, too, the steady repression of all warmer 
feeling had become habitual. She went about her 
daily tasks perhaps a shade more soberly than she had 
been wont to do, but otherwise’ there was no change. 
She seldom now needed the mother’s or sisters’ ‘‘ O 
Hetty, Hetty!’ the lordly rebuke of Bertie, or the ‘‘ I. 
say !’’ of Jem. And it struck Lady Manners once 
with a sudden pain ‘that she had been used to know 
when her darling ran past her door, or up the great 
staircase, by the snatch of a song which came floating 
down behind her. She never heard a note now. 

‘* As busy as ever, but scarcely as bright. My little 
one has learned her lesson,’’ was the parent’s conclu- 
sion. ‘‘'Time will heal the wound, and instead of a 
heedless girl we shall have the true woman.’’ 

“‘It will be a relief, however,’’ pondered Lady 
- Manners subsequently, ‘‘ to have the wedding over.”’ 

Every one seemed to share the feeling—every one, 
I mean, of those most nearly concerned—since Mrs. 
Robert Lutteridge ought not, perhaps, to be included 
in that category. By the time of her arrival at Lut- 
teridge, she had become so far reconciled to the mar- 
riage that her chief manceuvres were directed towards 
the prevention of its immediate accomplishment. 
Since it was to be, it must be ; but could she not have 
her winter, her early winter at least, in peace? Surely 
some alterations must be made at Lutteridge before _ 
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dear Agatha could. come there as its mistress? -It was 


all very well for 4er—for any one who-had inhabited 
the dear old place-for years; but fora gay young 


bride! ‘‘ Surely, Simon,’’ she accosted him;:one day, 
* you will not let your wife have to begin with painters 
and glaziers immediately on her coming home ; and as 
to her coming to rooms like these, the thing is un- 
heard of ! Have them.all done properly at Christmas, 
and have the wedding in February or March.”’ 

If he had been any other man, she thought he would ~ 
have sworn. As it was, he answered with a sternness 
. that was as unusual as it seemed uncalled for. 

‘« Phat is sheer nonsense, Constance. I have no in- 
tention. of touching the house. » We shall be married in 
six weeks,”’ 

Six-weeks! . Bless the man! |He was worse than 
Herbert Cotterill... Herbert had consented to wait the 
orthodox two months, and he had been supposed to be 
as impatient as a lover could be. 

‘‘And how am I to find. other quarters in six 
weeks ?’’ considered she, lugubriously.. ‘‘ He never 
thinks of me. He has not said one word about: my 
prospects or hardships. He is infatuated with~ his 
Agatha, I suppose. Six weeks! Well, of course it is 
permissible, but it is desperately short notice to quit. 
I must set about making my book for the winter if I 
am to be turned. off so speedily. Let me see»»I.can 
go to the Delawares for Christmas, I daresay:; and 
there are the Woods, and the White-Griffiths, and the 
Archers, who have all asked me. I daresay none of 
them expected me to come! However, I shall: do 
well enough for this winter; but oh, dear me, there is 
not much to look to in the future! Jack, too—he is’ 
done for by this. Well, the only comfort is that I 
always said it would be so.’ 

‘Yes, of course it will make a change;’’ she-allowed, 
at Wancote. ‘‘ But I could not expect anything else ; 
I could not look to keeping a fine young fellow like 
Simon always at my apron-strings. _ Of course I knew 
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he would marry some time or other. Now mind, Aga- 
tha,’’ continued she, archly, ‘‘ you are to ask me to 
Lutteridge, and be very good to me when I come, or I 
won’t promise not to haunt my own wee room at 
nights, and play tricks that would make your flesh 
creep to think of.’’ 

The invitation was of course forthcoming, prettily 
couched as it had to be in all sorts of indirect phrases 
to suit Agatha’s notions of propriety, but it was enough 
for Constance, who meant to come whether she was 
wanted or not. 

‘* And the day is fixed, I hear,’’ said she. ‘‘ We 
shall have to rub up our recollections of Jane’s pro- 
ceedings. Jane, we must hear your report on the 
trousseau : what has been the right thing and what has 
not ; what has seen good service, and what failed you 
ata pinch: Now tell me about that black silk that I 
_ fought for, and that my aunt objected to as preposterous 
for a bride—has it not been a comfort? What would 
you have done without it now ?’’ 

Jane owned she was her debtor for the suggestion— 
no black silk had ever been more useful, more indis- 
pensable. 

‘*Tt is well worn, I see,’’ continued Constance. 
** You will want another soon ; and by the way, I must 
have a word with you about another style of trousseau, 
I suppose? Can I do anything for you? Not that I 
am a great hand—indeed I know little about it. Old 
Mrs. Lutteridge got everything for me when Jack was 
born, and Ellen just had his things. But now, my 
dears, have any of you reflected on the—the—what is 
the word, Hester ?—the dispensation it is that these two 
weddings are both taking place about the same time of 
year? Jane’s experience will hold good for every sin- 
gle thing we want to know about Agatha. Do you 
hear that, aunt? Had any of you remembered that ?”’ 
She was resolved to take the position of participator 
in the rejoicings. As no one could fail to think of 
her loss, and to comprehend something of the nature 
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of her real feelings, she meant to astonish them all by 


her unselfish sympathy. 

Even Lady Manners aJlowed that Chustanes was be- 
having well; and she was so good-humored, bright, 
and interested in all that was going forward, ‘that she 
got on with the Wancote folks better than she had 
ever done in her life. 

Naturally this was shown to Simon, and did her no 
harm with him. His proposed settlements both on her 


and on his nephew were so liberal that she was herself — 


surprised. She could now indeed contemplate a 
change of residence with more complacency, since she 
would be able to live elsewhere as became her. And 
then, to be sure, she was still young, handsome, and 


unfettered. Who could tell what might come to pass? | 


‘Deprived of Lutteridge, she would certainly have 
more inducement than formerly to change her name 
afresh, should a suitable opportunity occur. Among 
her better points was Constance’s faculty for making 
the best of what could not be helped, and this faculty 
aiding her resolution, she had, within a few hours of 
receiving the news, been able to write a cordial reply 
to Simon, and an affectionate note to Agatha. 

She had a horror of being ridiculous, and took swift 
measures to avoid such a contingency. She hastened 
her arrival at’Lutteridge, drove to Wancote the day 
after she came, persuaded Agatha to seat herself by her 
side in her open carriage, and paraded her all-over the 

__-place the same afternoon. : 

In the weeks that followed she was unremitting in 
her attentions and exertions. Dinner-parties, such as 
Agatha’s soul loved, were given at the Manor in honor 


of the forthcoming alliance. A ball was announced to 


take place on the wedding eve, and all the usual para- 
phernalia of rejoicing was duly heralded. It may be 
questioned whether for the moment Constance did not 
really enjoy herself ; Simon’s consent to everything 
she proposed was obtained with such marvellous ease— 
she had but to suggest and it was agreed to—that her 
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boldest schemes, including the ball, gave her no trou- 
ble. She supposed he was in the soft state of a love- 
sick swain, from whom anything can be extorted which 
he supposes will enhance the honor of his lady—she 
little knew that he was only intent on keeping her atten- 
‘tion to such trifles, that he was seizing every oppor- 
tunity of averting suspicion, by his ready compliance 
with whatever she demanded. 

His being self-engrossed was nothing; she merely 
wondered how it was that men were always disagreea- 
ble when in love... Women were not.. Agatha, for in- 
stance, now really showed. to advantage. So far from 
being increasedly didactic and superior, she permitted 
herself little laxities of speech and conduct which at 
one time would have made her hair stand on end. She 
was once seen in the gun-room, and again in the smok- 
ing-room ; she tried in various trifling matters to please 
the boys ; she did not devote nearly so many hours to 
practising—an old grievance with them-—and. actually 
gave some of the time thus saved, not to thoughtful 
considerate actions—these Agatha had always been 
famed for—but to that genial idleness which ofttimes 
_ knits together the loose ends of brotherly love. That 
inevitable call which had been. wont to hurry her out 
of the room the moment; a meal was ended, appeared 
to be no longer felt ; she had even an eye to note Jem’s 
ever-recurring misery—the button which was sure, some- 
where or other on his.coat, to be hanging by a thread— 
and needles. and cotton at hand, wherewith to sew it 
on. She remembered to gather a flower for Hester’s 
hair, as well as a bouquet for Jane, and more than once 
forbore to observe a most palpable ‘‘ I told you so’’ to 
those unpunctual people. 

In a word, Agatha’s engagement had brought out all 
the best points in her character, and had vanquished, 
or, at all events, had put out of sight, many of those 
petty failings which had been prominent before. 

Had one iota of her lover’s attention been bestowed 
on any one but herself, it may be questioned whether | 
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all would have gone so smoothly. Jealousy was the 
lady’s besetting sin, and though, as we have said, she 
exacted but little, that little must be directed to her, 
and to her alone. She was with Simon, satisfied. Day 
by day he came to see her, making it apparent that 
she, and she only, was the aim and object of his visit. 
What though, when with her, he was silent and unim- 
passioned? That was nothing; it was his way. He 
had come, he had taken the trouble to come, he never 
omitted seeing her at stated intervals, except when 
furnished with a solid excuse; surely that was, and 
ought to be, enough. She felt that cause for com- 
plaint, doubt, or uneasiness she had none. 

~‘ Only,’’ said Jane one day, to Hester, ‘‘ he is so 
absent. He does not hear one word in ten she says, 
Fretty— 

““Then she must say ten words for every one she 
wants him to hear, that’s all, Jane.’’ 

‘*Vou goosey! Ishould not like to have to repeat 
my words to Herbert as often as Agatha has to Simon, 
I know.”’ . 

‘“ My dear Jane, the wonder is that Herbert should 
listen to you at all, he has so much to say himself !’’ 
This to take off her attention. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Jane, reddening. ‘‘ Herbert is 
nothing much of a talker; I have heard men talk a 
great deal more than he does.”’ 

** But you have never heard men talk more in the 
time. Set Herbert a given time, and he will put more 
into it than any one else I know, unless it is Chatty. 
Anne has an odd little clutter too ; and as for Mr. Cot- 
terill, he is the best of any, He has a sort of chirrup 


—something between a whistle and a squeak ; where 


did they all get their curious intonations from, 
Jane ?”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said Jane, ‘‘ Mr. Cotterill was so 
much taken with papa. I suppose he and papa must 
have got on famously together.’’ 

““Ye—es ; they were a great deal together.”’ 
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‘ He said papa walked him off his legs, showing him 
otter’s lairs, pheasant coverts, and partridge runs.”’ 

‘« Papa said he was half killed by hunting up Roman 
camps, Druidical temples, and Saxon remains.”’ 

Both laughed, and no more was said about Simon. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WEDDING PREPARATIONS. 


‘‘ Behind every scale in music, the gayest, the grandest, the 
most triumphant, lies its dark ‘relative minor; our brightest 
hours are tunes that have a modulation into these dreary keys 
ever possible.’’—H. B. STOWE, 


HE wedding, however, was put off for a month. 

No one quite understood how it came about, but 

from the 15th of November it was altered to the 15th 
of December. 

It was not Simon’s doing ; he would have chafed at 
the proposal had it come from any other quarter, but 
he submitted himself lamblike to Agatha’s decrees on 
all points. She told him that it would be more con- 
venient, that they had been talking the matter over at 
home, and if he would not object, she and her mother 
proposed accompanying Captain and Mrs. Cotterill to 
London, at the expiry of their visit to Wancote, since, 
if on the spot, they would find the task of choosing 
wedding clothes lighter than when the selection had 
to be made at a distance. Herbert and Jane, she said, 
intended going up about the rst of November, from 
which date they had taken a house in Chesham Place 7 
and it was their idea that Lady Manners and Agatha 
should be with them during the first fortnight of their 
stay, or as much longer as could be conceded. 

Under the circumstances, and provided her cousin 
did not dislike the plan, Agatha thought it was a good 
one; and by changing the marriage day, Bsa 
could be comfortably made to fit in. 
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It was plain that she wished to go, and trusted that 
he would not pine in her absence. She liked the pros- 
pect of a jaunt—of a gay, busy time among milliners 
and dressmakers—of all the change, variety, and 
amusement which a visit to London would afford at 
the dullest time of the year. Such a visit was more to 
Agatha’s taste than wanderings by wood and river, 
than rides by her lover’s side over grass-grown lanes 
and breezy commons. 

To be sure he did not insist on those excursions—he 
did not even propose them ; but as he left all arrange- 
ments to her, she might command his: attendance at 
any time. . 

Hester rode and walked daily—walked more than 
rode—walked by herself more frequently than with 
others. Agatha preferred the stately seat in the lan- 
dau at this time, or, as a variety, driving Jane in the 
pony-cart, Jem’s gig, the only vehicle really tolerated 
by the youngest sister, the eldest could not endure ; 
and it was a proof of her newly-acquired powers of ac- 
commodation that she consented to accept a seat in it 
once when it was going to Lutteridge, and she was 
eager to see Simon about the London visit. 

** Agatha must have a barouche,’’ said Constance to 
her brother-in-law one day. ‘* You cannot allow her 
to go about inthe old carriage. She ought to havea 
good-sized barouche and a pony-phaeton like mine.”’ 
Her own phaeton and ponies, he must be given to un- 
derstand, went with their mistress, and were no part of 
the Lutteridge stables, long as they had harbored 
there. 

‘“She can have what she wants,’ 
drearily. x 

** But the order will have to come from you; you 
must attend to it; you cannot expect your bride to 
decide on such a point.”’ 

‘‘Can you not see that the thing: is done, Con- 
stance ?”’ . 

“*Certainly."’ Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘I should en- 


answered he, 
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joy choosing them myself of all things ; I should have of- 
fered to do it before, only I was afraid it might be inter- 
fering. I saw such a love of a barouche, Simon—’’ 

‘* Don’t let me hear any more about it. I beg your 
pardon, but I have no fancy for details.. If you will 
be good enough to get what you think proper, I will 
pay the bill.’’ 

‘“So nice, so pleasant he always is to deal with !”’ 
cried she, afterwards. ‘‘ Simon never plagues you with 


wretched economies—with ‘ don’t get this’ and ‘ don’t © 


get that,’ and ‘ something else will do.” He just gives 
leave, in his lordly way, at once and for altogether, 
and there is an end of it. It makes one easy; and 
one has some credit in turning a thing out properly. I 
know you will be pleased, Agatha.’? The eulogium 
was for Agatha’s benefit. ‘‘I-have got free permis- 
sion to exercise my own taste ; he thinks I have had 
more experience than he has, and so the whole busi- 
ness is made over to me.” 

Agatha expressed properly her sense of its being in 
good hands. 

“Well, yes,’’ said Constance, ‘‘I do know a little 
about a carriage, if I have to take the horses on trust. 
I detest a country-built, lumbering concern, and you 
will see that I know the right sort of thing to have. 
As to the horses, luckily ours at Lutteridge are all that 
any one can wish—Simon has taken care of that—so 
there will be no additions needed to them. Only a pair 
of ponies, and those are easily got. But tell me, 
Agatha, is it true that you and my aunt are going to 
town with Jane? I hear a rumor to that effect.’’ 

Agatha explained. : 


‘““A very good plan,’ said Constance, glad of her. 


month’s respite. ‘‘ And who knows, if all goes on 


well, but what Jane may be able to be down for the > 


wedding herself ?’’ 

“* That is what we hope, but we do not let her set 
her heart upon it. She is charmed about our going, 
and we think it so kind of Simon not to mind—”’ 
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~**Oh, he does not care a straw. I beg your par- 
don, of course he does—how foolish of me—but what 
I mean is that I believe he is secretly yearning after 
the splendid snipe-shooting in Ireland, for no sooner 
did he give me the somewhat vague information that 
you were going away than he followed it up by another 
to the effect that he was. Did he tell you ?’”’ 

He had ; and Agatha smiled proudly. 

** You are quite vain of that, I suppose,’’ said Con- . 
stance. ‘* You think that he will not remain here a 
day behind you! No doubt you are right. Now, 
Agatha,’’ emphatically, ‘‘ listen to me: it is going to 
be ahard winter ; all weather-prophets say so ; get fur. 
Whatever else you don’t get, get fur. A cloak, anda 
jacket, with good deep trimming, and a hat to match ; 
and oh, Agatha, I saw such a charming driving pelisse 
the other day. I thought of you immediately.”’ 

**Did you indeed?’’ said- Agatha, gratefully. 
““ Thank you, Constance ; you must tell me some good 
places to go to for such things. You are a great shop- 
per, and we know so little about it.”’ 

“*T will post you up. I will think it over before 
you go, now that I know you are actually going, and 
then write down the addresses. When do you mean 
to come home again ?”’ 

Simon had asked the same question, and had been 
told at first that a fortnight was the proposed duration 
of their visit, but by and by it began to extend itself. 
It might be a day or two more. A fortnight would 
hardly suffice for all that had to be done. It might 
even be three weeks. 

‘* We will not stay longer than we can help,’’ said 
Agatha ; ‘‘ and when we return, Hester is to go up.”’ 


’ 


_ **Ts she?’ said he. ‘‘ That is a good thought.”’ 


** Yes ; but I am afraid poor Hetty will have a dull 
time first. Jane wanted her to come with us, but we 
could not all leave papa. Jem and Hetty are to be 
kept in charge, and Jem is to go with her to town 


afterwards.’’ 
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Jem and Hetty to be left in charge? What a vis- 
ion! He was shocked at the wild throb of his pulse, 
the sudden leap of his heart. Woodland strolls, chance 
meetings, rows on the river, twilight talks in the draw- 
ing-room, might all have been meant once by Jem and 
Hetty left in charge. For one bright moment the fair ~ 
mirage floated before his eyes, and then he meekly 
looked aside. 

Agatha was still talking. ‘‘ I will write to you,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ as often as I can conveniently. You will not © 
be exorbitant in your demands, I am sure, for you 
know there will be so much to do.”’ ’ 

‘‘ Certainly. Do not think of troubling yourself 
about me. I shall be quite content with hearing only 
now and then.’’ 

‘“VYou will be here?’’ This was before she’ had 
heard of his departure. Sate 

‘*No. That I will not !’’» She looked at him, puz- - 
_ zled by his tone. ‘‘ I will on no account stay here,’’ 
he added abruptly; then seeing her surprise, at- 
tempted a hasty explanation. . ‘‘ I have some friends 
in Ireland, who have often asked me over; indeed I 
heard from them only the other day, inviting me to 
come for the snipe season ; it will be an excellent op- 
portunity for trying my hand at it. I shall go to them 
at once—on the day you leave, and will stay until your 
return. Don’t hurry ; you will have a pleasant trip, 
and Jane deserves.some of your company now, for,’’ 
with a faint smile, ‘‘ she will not have much of it by 
and by.’’ wit 

‘“He was so good,’’ said Agatha, when she an- 
nounced her success at home. ‘‘ He seemed quite 
pleased that Jane should have us. And he will go- 
away himself while we are absent ; it is a good oppor- 
tunity, he says, for him to pay a visit to some friends.’’ 
She was charmed with his accommodation—his readi- 
ness to oblige. 

At the station she again warned him not to expect a 
vehement correspondence. She was in high spirits, 


mongers 
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full of lively anticipations, and more occupied in at- 
tending to Jane’s comfort than in bidding Simon fare- 
well. Hehad come, as in duty bound, to see them off. 

** By the way,’’ said Agatha, at the last moment, 
““where am I to write to? You have given me no ad- 
dress.’’ 

He wrote it down for her. ‘‘ It is a wild out-of-the- 
way region, Agatha, and I shall often be away for days 
on shooting excursions. Don’t be—don’t trouble 
yourself to write above once or twice. Probably there 
is not a post above once a week or so. I shall know 
you are all well, unless I hear to the contrary.’’ 

‘“ Very thoughtful,’’ said Lady Manners: to herself, 
overhearing the words. ‘‘ But all the same, at such a 
moment, I would rather have had him thoughtless.”’ 

‘*That will suit me exactly,’’? Agatha was saying 
aloud. ‘‘ Then I shall not feel tied down. to a regular 
letter. I don’t mean, of course, Simon, that I shall 
not like to write sometimes, only that I know how busy 
we shall be—we shall be running about from morning 
till night, and there will Le the home letters to be at- 
tended to as well. So I shall just send: you a line 
when I can, and you must do the same tome. Mind 
Iam not going to be a tax on you, either. | I shall 
only expect a word now and again.”’ 

“ Certainly,’’. thought Lady Manners again, ‘‘ this 
thoughtfulness is bewildering !’’ 

Herbert was hovering over his Jane asif he could not 
do, say; bustle enough for her. None but he should 
arrange her shawl, his own portmanteau should be her 
footstool, and he had her bag on his knee, and her 
hand in his, as he sat by her side. A family saloon 
had been engaged for them by him beforehand, and he 
had arranged it comfortably for all before they came, 
having insisted on walking down, lest he should over- 
crowd the carriage. ; 

Looking from him to her nephew, who stood taci- 
turn and grimly courteous on the platform, the con- 
trast struck Lady Manners, and sent a chill to her 


iY 
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heart. There was no mistake about it, the set look on 
Simon’s face bespoke rather endurance than content: ~ 


ment; and though any small services which fell to his 
lot were instantly and carefully attended to, he cer- 
tainly did not look about in search of them. Had he 
seemed engrossed by the separation about to take 
place, taken up in making his farewells, all would have 


been forgiven ; but he kept his stiff attitude—‘‘ cold ~ 


asa stone,’’ she muttered to herself—to the last, and it 


seemed a relief when the guard’s ‘‘ Take your seats, ~ 


please,’’ drove him to close the scene abruptly. 
He and Hester fell back from the carriage door sim- 
ultaneously. ; 
It was the thought of this moment which had in fact 
occupied Simon’s attention to the exclusion of what 


was passing around him. He had not expected that — 


she would be there ; he had meant to have concerned 
himself entirely with the comfort of the travellers, and 
to have seen them off, and looked his: reprieve in the 
face with a clear conscience—but Hester’s presence 
threw him out. She had come down, for her part, 
without much minding whether he were there or not— 
too much accustomed now to seeing him at all times 
and places to make much account of any particular 
meeting. She certainly did wish to see the last of 
Jane, and to her mother’s ‘‘ Come with us,’’ she had 
returned a ready assent ; for such a trifle, her father 
and brother could not, of course, have been expected to 
break into a good pheasant day. Accordingly, with the 
' exception of those who were going, Simon and Hester 
were the only people at the station. As he raised his 
hat, and she waved her hand, and the train moved off, 


they stood side by side, and even when their own par- 


ticular window was merged in the general window line, 
they remained for a few seconds as they were. 

For the first time she realized that she had never till 
now been alone with him since his engagement. He 
had thought of this, but she had not. It had filled his 
mind at a time when other cares should have engrossed 
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him, but he reaped the benefit now ; he could turn to 
her, after that momentary pause, and say, steadily, 
a They are off in good time. Now how do you go 
back ?’” 

“Tn the carriage. It is waiting.’’ ; 

“Go to Lutteridge, and see Constance. She is be- 
ing left behind too, for I am off by the next train.’’ 

** Very well,’’ said Hester. ‘‘ I shall be glad to go, 
for I am to be alone this whole day long. Papa and 
Jem are not to be in till dinner-time.”’ 

**Ah! Good-by.’’ 

No word of sympathy, no condolence nor look of 
commiseration. But then this was what he thought : to 
have gone home with her himself, to haye stayed with 
her for a brief hour, basked in the sunshine of her pres- 
ence, for once—just for once—to have been alone with 
that dear face, with that sweet voice, none by to watch _ 
or interfere—-the- moment all his own—and then to 
have returned to his duty with a braver heart—might it 
not have been possible, permissible ? Conscience said 
**No!’’ and chained his faltering tongue. 

He durst not now linger in his adieu, and the in- 
difference of his rejoinder to her unconscious plaint 
sent her off more quickly than she might otherwise 
have gone. ‘This was satisfactory. He walked by her 
side to the carriage, helped her in, closed the door, and 
stood back without a word. He forgot that he ought 
to have taken her hand ; she nodded, he bowed cere- 
moniously, turned on his heel, and had re-entered the 
station ere her horses had done prancing at the start. 
Little did either think under what circumstances they 
were next to meet ! 

Jane’s baby was born on the eighth of the month, 
and all were made happy by hearing of the well- -doing 
of the mother and child. 

Who now so joyful and important as the newly-made 
grandmother? Daily her pleasant duties recom- 
menced ; there was baby to see washed and dressed ; 
nurse to ’be confidential with ; Jane to be admonished, 
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cossetted, amused, fed with dainties, and guarded with = 
rigor ; Agatha to be driven with, shopped with, visited — 


with. _ Every day»brought its fresh stores of millinery 
and wedding toys, and every evening its despatches 
from Wancote. ‘‘ We take our evenings quietly,’’ 

wrote Liady Manners.’ ‘‘ We do not go out at all, and 
really we are glad to rest, and have an hour or two for 
our correspondence. Both mornings and afternoons 
are fully taken up, for we find it to be as much as we 


can manage, to compress all we have to do into the ~ 


next ten days. Agatha is most helpful and consider- 
ate; she would go about by herself, only that she 
thinks that I ought to have the drive. Hot rooms, 
you know, I cannot stand, and dear Janie’s: room-is 


obliged to be kept rather hot, as ‘we must keep out the | 


fog and the raw November air, and have a fire burning 
night and day. The heavy fogs have once or twice 
obliged us to stay in the house a whole day, which, as 
every day is of importance, forces us to work. the 
harder now. Herbert is always at home in the morn- 
ing, and chats to Jane while we are out, and in the 
afternoon she has her nap. She is to be allowed to 
move on to the sofa to-day—a great advance. How 
thankful we should be to see the dear child brought 
safely through, and daily gaining strength—baby such 
a'fine healthy creature—and Herbert all that a hus- 
band and father ought to be! He is really beyond 
“praise—so unselfish and cheerful, extremely proud of 
his son, and attentive to us all, but always making 
Jane his first thought.’’ 

Then followed hopes that all were well at Wancote; 
and directions on sundry points. 


The home news was not quite in the same style. 


They appeared to live more in the lives of their ab- 
sentees than in their own daily round. It was very 
wet, Hester wrote; and her father and Jem did not 
know what to do with themselves, and really there was 


nothing of any sort to write about. The post was the 


main event of their day, especially the afternoon post, 
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which brought the London letters. She generally 


went for them herself, and her father liked them to be 
read to him again and again during the evening. They 
had been wondering and guessing what the baby’s 
name would be. No one had said whether it had-fair 
hair, or dark. As Agatha—the godmother—would be 
unable to stay for the christening, would Jane allow 
her, Hester, to hold the child? Jem wanted to know 
if his strap was safe, and papa was anxious to hear 
when they were coming back. 

Letters being so highly appreciated, Lady Manners 
was restless if a day passed and the recipients did not 
hear ; the good-natured Herbert was even pressed into 
the service, and Agatha wrote thrice to Wancote for 
every letter she sent Simon. 

‘But the best scribe was Lady Manners herself ; she 
was an excellent correspondent, and enjoyed making 
her own graphic statements. She kept the three left 
behind posted up in all that went on from day to day, 
wanting no thanks but such as were implied in the 


eager demand for more, and in the reiterated avowal 


that no interests could compete with theirs. 

At length the time, so closely filled up and packed 
to overflowing on the one hand, and so emptily and 
wearily dragged through on the other, drew to a 
close. 7S 

The wagonette and the cart were to go to the sta- 
tion, and perhaps it would be as well if no one came 
down in them, Agatha wrote, as their luggage would 
be extensive. We are bringing all that we can with 
us,’’ she said, “‘ besides such heaps of presents of all 
sorts and weights, that we shall want all the room. 
Mamma will not mind coming in the wagonette for 
once Se 

Jem shouted when he saw the carriages arrive, brim- 
ming and toppling over with the number of packages. 
He was as glad as any one to see them come, for now, 
he said, that it rained day after day, there was no get- 
ting out at all, and he had been driven to write to Ber- 
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tie from sheer want of something to do. ‘‘I should 
not have minded if he had been here,’’ he confided, 
‘‘ though he is so disagreeable sometimes. It has been 
perfectly beastly since you went away, mamma ; Hes- 

ter is no good at all; I don’t know what has come 
over her ; she is not the same creature that she used to 
He.|2 

‘* She looks well,’’ said his mother, evasively. 

He was not thinking of her looks ; he meant that she 
had no spirit—no fun in her, ‘‘ And papa, too,’’ con ~ 
tinued Jem; ‘‘he has slept from morning to night ! 
He goes to sleep over his paper directly breakfast is 
over, and we can’t get him stirred up to go. out, even 
when the day clears. Old Gregg is the only thing 
about the place with any warmth in him, and that i is 
only from the amount of beer the old barrel takesin.”’ — 

‘* Have you seen much of Constance ?”’ 

** Constance has hardly ever been near us ; papa 
says that is the only mercy we have had.. She has had 
a cold that has kept her to the house-ever since you 
have been away, and she has had people with her 
nearly all the time. Poor fun they must have had! 
Did Hester not tell you ?’”’ 

~*~ Yes svbutel forgot,;2 

It had been so little to them in the midst of their 
whirl and tumult, that it had not so much slipped from 
her memory as it had never entered her mind. 

“* You have not seen her at all, then ?’’ said she. 

** Hester went over once or twice, but she had noth- 
ing to say when she came back. Papa and I asked 
how she was one day, when we knew she could not see 


9 


us. 


“Oh, Jem !” | 

“‘ Well, mamma, I tried to get him up to the scratch 
another time ; we were quite close to the house, and I 
said if he would only wait till I ran up, that I would 
not ask him even to come to the door! And he de- 


clared we should be late for dinner, and made me come 
on.”’ 
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- You know, Jem, he does not like to be late for 
dinner.”’ 

*“Mammia, it was not five o’clock! But I only 
meant to show that it was not my fault. I daresay she 
has thought it shabby of us, and I was rather 
ashamed ; but somehow, every day I hated the 
thought of going more and more.”’ 

It was not in mother’s heart to chide so honest a 
narrator ; she could only hope that Constance had not 
felt the neglect asmuch as some would, and resolved on 
driving thither herself as soon as possible. 

*“ And when are Hetty and I to go up?’’ inquired 
Jem, next. 

~** Herbert and Jane wished you to go this week ; 
but I thought that Monday would be soon enough. 
We shall thus have a few days together, and get settled 
down before you leave. We shall miss you, of course ; 
but considering your doleful accounts, we ought not to 
grudge you the little holiday. You will not stay be- 
yond a fortnight, dear ; remember the wedding time is 
drawing on, and we shall want you both to help. Ido 
not think that Jane will be able to come back with 
you, but we quite hope that she and Herbert will fol- 
low on the twelfth. Then she will have a day or two 
to rest before the fifteenth.”’ 

‘* The fifteenth is the day, then ?”’ 

66 Yes,’*s 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


‘* Life’s little stage is a small eminence 
Inch high the grave above,”’ 
—YOUNG. 


HE fifteenth was to be the day, and Jem and Hes- 
ter were to return home the week before, in order 
to be there before the assembling of the wedding-party. 
They were to have a full fortnight in town first ; and 
set off well pleased with the prospect, one cold dark No- 
vember morning, when even Wancote and its neighbor- 
hood could not afford matter for regret in being left 
behind. 
Herbert was at the station to meet them, running 
alongside their carriage ere the train stopped, and even 
more unintelligible than usual in the excitement of wel- 
come, and in the necessity for saying all that was in his 
heart at once. In all other respects, however, he 
proved a tower of strength to the helpless and bewil- 
dered "pair ; with the swiftness of a hawk he pounced 
upon their luggage, impressed a porter into their ser- 
vice, and whirled them into a cab, ere they had half 
realized what he was about. 
They had somehow blundered along so far in safety, 

although harassed by uncertainty as to the number of 
their packages, and the whereabouts of their carriage ; 
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but, above all, the ever-recurring demand for tickets, 
with its contingent doubt as to whose possession they 
were in, made it an infinite relief when they were at 
last given up, though even then, had Captain Cotterill 
not taken the kindly precaution of being at the sta- 
tion, it is doubtful when he would have seen them in 
Chesham Place. : 

Once there, however, and all anxieties thrown aside, 
the country mice abandoned themselves to enjoyment. 
Hester, more cheerful than she had been for weeks, 
in the occupation of tending her sister and caressing 
her nephew, spent most of her time between the cradle 
and Jane’ssofa. Jane was nowinthe drawing-room of 
an afternoon, and the pretty room, with its bright fire, 
and the nosegay always fresh, which it was Herbert’s 
care to supply from time to time—no matter how far 
he had to seek it—seemed, in Hester’s eyes, a very 
haven of rest and peace. Her mother had nightly di- 
vined that she would find a healing medicine for a 
wound that still at times woke up and smarted, in the 
gentle ministrations of that peaceful chamber. It had 
been Lady Manners’s own idea, and it had not been 
carried out, she had not abandoned herself to another 
fortnight without the two most congenial to her, with- 
out some measure of self-sacrifice. 

But she felt that the visit was doing its work. The 
time, Hetty wrote, went by as rapidly with her and 
Jem as it had done with the others before them. 
Herbert was taking them to all the sights ; and as they 
had no tiresome calls to make, and only her brides- 
maid’s dress to try on, they had plenty of time for go- 
ing to all sorts of nice places. The weather was the 
only drawback. 

At the close of their visit, indeed, it became so bad, 
so cold and wintry, and the light grew so short, that 
one day longer had to be granted, since the crowning 
expedition, on which the hearts of both were set, had 
been obliged to be deferred in consequence of a snow- 
storm. 
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Snow so early in the season was not likely to last, 
and all were surprised as well as disappointed when the 
next day—the extra day which had been permitted at 
their request—still saw its continuance. Even on the 
afternoon of their departure—for they were not to 
leave till two o’clock—there was no sign of a break in 
the clouds ; nay, the storm seemed to have gathered 
more power—to have set in more fixedly than before. 


It did not matter now, they thought ; hot-water pans, _ 


rugs, and fur would make the travellers all right when 
once off, and they had only a single change to make ; 
having got to the station without wetting their feet, 
they had nothing further to fear. 

- It would not have done for Jane, however; and 


they congratulated themselves and each other on her - 


being safe within doors, Herbert meanwhile, as~he 
stood shuddering, stamping, and smiling at the car- 
riage door, hoping volubly that the snow would have 
run itself out, that the air would be warmer, and that 
it would be pleasanter every way, before the twelfth. 

Otherwise he really could not answer for their com- 
ing. 

_ Jane would not give up the idea, however; Agatha’s 
wedding was all in her thoughts now. The new gown 
and bonnet, too, were ready, as no doubt Hester 
knew ; but if it should turn out to be a day like this! 
He was still expatiating upon the subject when he was 
ordered off the step. 

“* He is really a husband to be proud of,’’ cried Hes- 
ter, laughing. ‘‘ It is Jane, Jane, Jane, with him from 
morning till night. She is the beginning, middle, and 
end of his thoughts—no, I ought not to say end, for 


that is the best of Herbert; though he begins with 


Jane, he does not end with her. His thoughts extend 
to other objects in the background. He only makes 
his wife first, his baby second, and the rest of the world 
third. Good little man, he himself is nowhere. Who 
would have believed that when we all laughed at him 
at Lutteridge, and held up our hands on_ hearing that 
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he was to be our brother-in-law, Herbert would have 
turned out so well? Why, we are all quite fond of 
him now! I know there are very few people I like 
so much. I know he is the very man for Jane—and 
yet how vexed I was with her for accepting him! 
Were you not too, Jem ?”’ 

““Oh, I don’t know,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t think I 
was. Of course she knew what she was about, and I 
never disliked him.’’ 

*“You never dislike anybody. I never saw the per- 
son yet you had not some good word to say for.’”’ 

** Oh, bosh !”’ 

“Tt is not ‘ bosh’ at all. Every one remembers that 
you were the only one who did stick up for Herbert. 
You were his friend from the first. Well, at least I 
can say no more than that I was wrong, and you were 
right.’’ 

** How awfully good he was to us !” 

** And did you see my pin? He has given me such 
a pin for fastening my shawl—the sameas the one he © 
gave Jane. I was admiring it the other day—of course 
I should never have said a word if I had dreamed of 
his doing such a thing—I did not even know that he 
had given it !—and he went straight to the jeweller’s and 
ordered one forme! It came this afternoon, just as 
we were starting ; he kept running backwards and for- 
wards at-every door-bell, and I was thinking him so 
tiresome, and wishing that he would sit still and let us 
have our last words in peace, when in he came with his 
kind face beaming all over, and the pin in his hand ! 
It ought to have arrived last night ; and think of his 
going off all the way to Bond Street this morning, in 
that horrible sleety drizzle, to see after it! Do you re- 
member our wondering why he could not stay for once 
at home, and your saying that he must be always * on 
the'go?’.” 

‘* Was that it, really ?’’ 

‘‘Ves. Jane told me, when I went to her room 
afterwards ; we should never have heard a word of it 
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from fim. I think she guessed what we had been 
thinking.”’ 

‘*Tt was a beastly shame of us.’ 

‘We could not tell, but still I suppose it was. I 
shall never, never call Herbert a fidget again; a man 
who fidgets for other people deserves a better name.’ 

**T don’t know about a name,’’ said matter-of-fact 
Jem. ‘‘I don’t see that a name matters, but he is as 
good a fellow as ever lived, and I am going to show 
him the way to cast conical bullets at the wedding.”’ 

‘* At the wedding !”’ 

Yes. When he comes to the wedding ; we can do 
it after the people go. Do you remember that after- 
noon you were sitting with me in the gun-room when 
Simon came in? I was casting conical bullets then.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Hester, with a sudden collapse of life, 

‘“ By the way,’’ said Jem, ‘‘I wonder if Simon is 
come back yet ?’’ 

‘* No; he is-not.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?” 

“* Agatha says so.’’ 

‘“* Where is he ?”’ 

“*T don’t know; she did not say. He is coming 
back this week.”’ 

** Perhaps he is in our train—who knows? I shall 
look out for him when we stop next.’’ 

‘“Jem!’’ Hester laughed. ‘‘ He is not even com- 
ing our way,’’ she added. -‘‘ At least if he comes 
straight from Ireland he would only join WSse 4 

‘‘ At that place where we change.”’ 

““No, he does not, Jem. I know perfectly well. 
His train meets the London. one there—at Fixall— 


but it is the early Loi:don train—the one that mam- - 


ma wanted us to catch—the one that left at ten.’’ 

‘* How can I understand all that ?’’ 

““ And what does it matter ?’’ 

“But, I say, why did we not come. by that train ? 
It would have been better. We should have got in 
before dark.’’ 
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““ We did not know it was going to be like this, and 
I wished to wait, and you said you did not mind.’’ 

““ Neither I did ; but I say, Hester, we are in for it. 
How it does snow! ‘The guard says there has been a 
heavy fall in the north.’’ 

Every wayside station now showed its complement 
of snow-flecked, shivering passengers, red-faced, watery- 
eyed porters, luggage bespattered with flakes ere it 
could be wheeled under cover. Every opening door let 
in a. raw gust of the outer air, which made those within, 
fevered in the sickly atmosphere, shudder at the con- 
tact. 

‘* This is horrible,’’ muttered Jem, at last. 

““You had better get out and go in a smoking- 
carriage,’’ suggested his sister. 

‘* Mamma said I was not to leave you.’’ 

‘““ Unless we knew there were nice quiet-looking peo- 
ple going the whole way,’’ she bent forward, and spoke 
in his ear. ‘‘ This clergyman and his wife are going 
to Fixall ; they showed their tickets just now.’’ 

‘‘ Are they? Then I can go, can 1?’’ 

** If you get in again at Fixall.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, of course; but you are sure it is all right— 
that mamma would not mind ?’’ 

**No, not in the least. But don’t stay away after 
Fixall, Jem, and do look well at the carriage to know 
it again, for it is getting dark, and you might miss it.’’ 

‘* Not -in Fixall Station. It will be all, lit up; but 
any way I shall know, because it is the last carriage. 
I found that out before. I’ll tell you what I'll do, 
Hetty,’’ he subjoined, eagerly, ‘‘ I’ll go on the engine. 
It is dark enough for that now, andI can get on at the 
next station, and get off at Fixall.. I won’t be away 
above an hour, and I have such a headache. It 1s 
these hot-water things that give it me; they always 
make me feel sick. If I could just have a good breath 
of air, and a roast at the engine fire, I should be all 
right again.”’ 

He was now all excitement to know when he could 
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get out, and when, after an interval of ten or fifteen 
minutes, the stoppage came, he had thrown his plaid 
across her knees, and was down the step, ere the train 
chad fairly pulled up. 

Hester threw back the extra covering impatiently. 
She was hot enough—too hot as it was. Her head 
ached as well as his, and she had been forced to take 
off her hat, and rest it on her hands, 

More than her head was aching—her heart was be- 


ginning to beat sorrowfully likewise. To what was she ~ 


now returning? To another week of restraint, repres- 
sion, struggle for a fair appearance ; to constant com- 
pany, mirth and festivity,—all uncongenial at such a 
moment. Jane’s gala, little as she had been in the 
mood for it then, would now in its repetition be soul- 
sickening. sey 
Then, true, there had been a cloud between her and 
Simon, but she did not realize at the time how many 
little rifts in the cloud had shown the blue sky beyond, 
how often she had allowed hope to illumine its edge, 
nor how many times she had told herself that a word 
from him might scatter it to the winds. 
She had thought herself unhappy then ; and now, 
looking back, she could but wonder what had made 
her so. It seemed all strange, incomprehensible. It 
had certainly at that time been difficult to know how 
to meet him, been harassing—or she had fancied she 
thought it so—to have him cross her path ; but still 
she had not been utterly cast down. Now, when it 
cost her no throes to be in his presence, no revulsion 
of feeling to escape from it, she was crushed ; she had 
overcome, and life was infinitely less alluring than 


when she had been engaged in the warfare. She had - 


escaped from the rugged path beset with pitfalls, to 
the smooth, monotonous, dreary level of the desert ; 
and its arid wastes were more intolerable than the 
roughest mountain-track. 

She had nothing to gain and nothing to lose by a 
meeting with her cousin now. She had accustomed her- 
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self to the daily sight of him, until it had ceased to 
affect her. She was, she thus concluded, whole of 
her disease, cured of her distemper. 

Except when some sudden mention of his name sent 
a stab to her heart, she did not suspect that so much 
as a plague-spot still lingered, but she owned in the 
secret recesses of her heart that with the sense of safety 
had come atameness, a barrenness, a void, which took 
its charm from every prospect. 

Jem’s remark about the afternoon in the gun-room 
had made her veins tingle. How vividly it rose before 
her as hespoke! It had been the last happy half-hour 
she had ever spent in Simon’s presence, and during it 
she had almost learned to believe that all happiness was 
in store. Now again she saw the scene, as Jem’s de- 
parture left her undisturbed to muse and meditate. 
Gazing out upon the snowy landscapes as they came 
and went, she beheld once more her cousin’s smile, his 
look bent on her, the glow of tenderness, which at the 
moment she had almost mistaken for passion. It was 
that look which Jem had likewise caught, and which 
had stirred even his obtuse wits to wonder. 

Again she felt the silence which had followed so ear- 
nest and prolonged a gaze; recollected the interpreta- 
tion she had put thereon ; remembered how his hand 
had rested on the arm of her chair; how softly, how 
_kindly he-had spoken ;,how disinclined he had been 
to obey the summons which called them from the 
room. 

‘*Jem saw it too,’’ she had said to herself, during 
the few hours which intervened between his departure 
and the next tidings. ‘‘ Jem noticed it,’’ she had felt, 
in her trembling wonder. ‘‘ He was startled ; I know 
he was. Can we both be deceived ?”’ 

But when it was found that they could, she had only 
felt that Jem, like herself, must drive the recollection 
from his memory. She had striven to do so, even 
when it was hardest, even when his coldness to Agatha, 
and his too apparent loss of spirits might have been 
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matter for fancy and remembrance to prey upon. It ‘= 


was not that she would not but that she actually did 
not believe herself to be the cause ; with watching, 
prayer, and grim resolution she had blotted out the 
ast. 
It had not been quickly done. ‘The past—that past 
to which we refer—had not been a brief episode, un- 
connected either with life to come or life gone. It had 
not belonged, as some such passing experiences do, to 


a fortnight or a month, spent away from home, among ~— 


strangers having nothing in common with what now 
lay before her. Nor had it even been a feature of a 
certain year—a special season fraught with events for- 
eign to all ordinary thoughts and habits. No 3 it was 


into the daily, hourly life that this sorrow had entered. _ 


It was-into their ordinary tranquil round of duties and 
pleasures that this stranger, who was yet a near kins- 
man, had been admitted. Liberty to come and go as 
he pleased, close contiguity of residence, hospitality on 
the one side and solitude on the other, had all con- 
spired to draw him more and more into the bosom of 
the family. He had become entwined with every idea ; 
he was included in every project ; in any of the rooms 
he might be met ; at any turn of the paths his figure 
might be seen. He sat opposite to them in the village 
church—the two great pews facing each other in the 
chancel—and though he might come in by his own en- 
trance gate, he never failed to follow them out through 
theirs. So entirely was he one of themselves that he 
might walk with them to their door, and pass on to his 
own, though a meal were on the table, if he chose. 


All this was still going on—would go on in all prob- 


‘ability to the end of his days. 
- Instead of any event occurring gently to estrange the 
families, any interests arising which would gradually 
have stolen in to draw each from each, the marriage 
which was to take place the next week would not only 
bind them more firmly than ever to each other, but 
- would make such separate interests impossible. 


a 
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““It seems years since we heard that Simon was 
coming home, and wondered what we were to call 
him,’’ mused Hester ; ‘‘ and it is not eighteen months 
since Constance came to tell the news, and railed at 
us for being so indifferent! I can hardly remember 
how we felt before he came, and how we got through 
the days. It must have been very stupid, and yet 
I don’t recollect that it was stupid. I suppose we 
were happy enough. We used to be sent for to 
Lutteridge—I especially—because Agatha and Jane 
would not go. How lucky I thought that was for me, 
when I was fetched ¢Aattime ! Will Simon tell Agatha 
about my crying in the school-room, and the rest of it ? 
I don’t think he will, even if he has not forgotten, 
which I daresay he has by this time. How could I 
have been so vain, so foolish afterwards, when even 
Constance saw from the first that he meant nothing? 
Jem thought he did, but Jem counts for nobody. I 
wonder, by the way, if Jem has not seen something in 
me lately that makes him catch himself up whenever he 
mentions Simon’s name; I am half afraid he has. 
To-day I am sure he was only talking on about the 
trains because he fancied he had said something that 
he ought not. Why, the Irish mail must have passed 
hours ago !”’ 

By this time the snow had ceased, but the country 
they traversed became whiter and whiter, as the train 
wended its way northward. Lamps were put into the 
carriages as the light waned; and Hester’s fellow- 
passengers, gladly hailing these, reproduced crumpled 
newspapers and books, which had been laid down for 
the last half hour, during which it had been too dark 
to read. Herbert’s care for his travellers had extend- 
ed even to Punch, Fun, and Judy, all of which 
were now at Hester’s disposal, since Jem had aban- 
doned them ; and a meek-faced spinster opposite, not 
having been equally well provided for, was timidly 
proffered one, whilst the others Hester set herself reso- 
lutely to laugh through ; she would think no longer. 
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Soon she became amused, then. hungry, then cold, — 
then unutterably wearied and indignant with Jem for 


enjoying himself, as she knew he was doing, on the 
engine. Why should he have the nice, fresh, roaring 
_ fire-and the comfortable quarters there, while she had 
to pine in this close and yet chilly atmosphere ? Why 
should he enjoy the genial society of a pleasant engine- 
driver and stoker—he had assured her these were in- 
variably the best of company—while she had such un- 


approachable, uninteresting fellow-passengers? She. 


laughed at herself, and heartily wished she was with him. 

It was now half-past six, and they were due at Fix- 
all at seven, They had been four hours on the way, 
and four such hours had seldom been endured. Even 
the impervious motionless traveller on the middle seat 


grunted a remark to the clergyman’s wife on its being © 


unpleasant for travelling. 

She thought it not so cold as it had been the day 
before. Ne 

Hot-water pans and railway wrappers kept her warm, 
he imagined ; it was cold enough outside. — 

The train was a rough one, and he had to repeat his 
words ; while her answer was lost altogether. 

‘* Shocking line this, Hester caught next. ‘‘ On one 
I was travelling along the other day, you could read, 
ay, and. write comfortably. A lady was working the 
whole way !’’ 

“Was what ?”’ 

** Working.”’ 

‘“ Walking ?’’ said the lady. 

It was plain that the dialogue had better be sus- 
pended, since they could neither hear each other nor 
make themselves heard. Such a jolting, thumping, 
and shaking they had never before experienced. 

‘* We shall be shaken to bits,’’ cried the gentleman, 
next. 

‘“ T suspect,’’ said one, who had not spoken before, 
“that we are not properly coupled up. We must 
speak to the guard at the next station.’’ 
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The word “‘ station’’ rang with a shout and a roar 
through Hester’s ears, the carriage gave a bound for- 
ward, and all in a second of time the dark cushioned 
wall at her side turned and struck her. 

Insensible, but free from hurt, she fell backwards, 
and knew no more. The train had run off the rails in 
the snow. 


CHAPTER) xxi 


A GREAT TEMPTATION. 


‘For this passion, Love, hath his floods in the very times of 
Wgaiacss, which are great prosperity, and great adversity.’”’ 
—BAcon. 


HE cold air blowing keenly on her face brought 
Hester to herself. 

She was being carried, or lifted from one arm to an- 
other, and as consciousness returned she heard the 
words, ‘‘ She’s not gone, anyhow,’’ uttered in a gruff, 
unknown voice, close to her ear. 

She tried to speak, think where she was, and recollect 
what had happened. All seemed marvellously still, or 
else she was deafened by a hissing noise in her head, by 
a whirling in her brain, which rendered outer sounds in- 
audible. Something cold and wet touched her; she 
had been laid on the snowy bank. 

‘“*Be you hurt, Miss ?’’ The same person who had 
before spoken was apparently still by her side, and the 
““Where ?’’ which followed ere she could reply, ap- 
peared to take it for granted that her silence meant she 
had. It was uttered with genuine anxiety and alert- 
ness, showing that it was no idle nor merely friendly 
inquiry, but one to which an immediate answer was 
imperative. 

Hester sat up and tried to think. Was she hurt ? 
She could not feel sure. 

‘Try to stand, Miss,’’ suggested the official, 
promptly. He held out his aan assisting her as he 
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spoke, and she found herself able to do so. ‘‘ Now 
then, do you feel any hurt anywhere ?”’ 

‘“No—o. I don’t think I do.” 

““'No bones broken? Nothing wrong in your back, 
or your shoulder, or your arms ?’’ touching each as he 
spoke. But she did not wince. ‘‘ We are sending off 
the wounded as soon as may be; if there’s nothing the 
matter with you, Miss, I must go forward again. The 
passengers is all up there,’’ he added—“‘‘ those as is 
unhurt, at least.’’ 

“* What has happened ?’’ cried Hester, finding voice 
at last. ‘‘I don’t understand. What has taken 
place ?’’ , 

““ Accident. Ran off the line some half an hour 
ago,’ replied the man, succinctly. 

‘‘How? How long ago? Did you say half an 
hour ?”’ 

*“ Half an hour? Well, nearly that. Being in the 
last compartment we have only got to you now, Miss ; 
and I can’t stay longer. Well, Joe, any chance there? 
Eh, poor chap !”’ 

It was Hester’s fellow-traveller who was being car- 
ried past—the one who had sat in the middle seat op- 
posite her, and had :discoursed with the clergyman’s 
wife on the roughness: of the line. She followed him 
with her eyes, wondering in a dim way why he was not 
set down on the snow as she had been—why he was 
taken away into the darkness, the lanterns of those 
about him only showing the way they had gone. 
““'That’s the last of them, is it?’ she heard her com- 
panion’s voice inquire, as he too followed, and the 
cortege tramped heavily forward. 

The last of them? She looked round for the mild 
elderly woman, and the married pair who had occupied 
the other seats 

All had gone—vanished into the night. No one 
remained near ; even the voices which sounded to and 
fro, and the movement of groups passing up and down 
among the masses of black shadow by the side of the 
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line, were at a distance. The moon was rising, veiled 


in mist, and she could, as she grew accustomed to the 
faint and partial light, just perceive that they were in 
a cutting, with a high embankment on either side. 
Evidently the snow had accumulated here until: it be- 
came an actual drift; the amount which had fallen 
during the past two days, the partial thaw, and the re- 
newal of frost that morning, had worked the mischief. 

Bit by bit Hester thought it out. The first idea that 
occurred to her confused brain was a_ triumphant ~ 
sense of satisfaction in having such a catastrophe to 
tell Herbert of, Herbert having gone into fits that 
morning over his sister-in-law’s suggestion that travel- 
ling under such conditions might be attended with 
‘danger. 

‘* T-shall have the laugh against him now,’’ thought 
she, well pleased. ‘‘ Bothhe andJem—  /em—where 
is Jem? Why. has he never come to look for me? 
All this time I have forgotten Jem!’’ . 

‘* All this time’’ was comprehended in the few brief 
minutes which had elapsed since the men left her. It 
seemed an age. She sprang forward herself again, 
and with all her wits about her. Poor Jem would be 
in a great state of mind if he could not find his sister, 
and since she was so far back, at the very end of the 
train—she remembered his saying what a long train it 
was too—he might have to examine, question, scruti- 
nize every person he came across, till she appeared. 
Difficult as it was to make her way along the steep, 
snow-laden bank, now piled up with débris, her path 
became more and more blocked as she went further 
forward. Smouldering pieces of wood and iron, still 
fizzing and sputtering in the snow, warned her of their 
presence here and there, but for the most part the light 
and heat of both had been quenched, and she had not 
that danger to avoid. 

Only once she passed a figure like herself, unbe- 
friended and forsaken, stumbling to the front. All the 
rest—all who could go—were already there, where the 
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great crash had taken place, the end of the train hay- 
ing been by no means so much broken andshattered 
as the first carriages were. Round them, as Hester’s 
eyes became accustomed to the feeble light, she could 
discern a concourse of people gathered, moving hither 
and thither amidst the vast heaps of shapeless rubbish. 

Just as she reached the spot, she overtook a group 
of three, the centre one being supported by his com- 
panions. ‘She heard suppressed groans as she hurried 
past to find Jem. 

Of course she knew that he was looking for:her, and 
she could tell with what a troubled anxious face the 
search would be made. It was grievous to think he 
should have been left to look in vain for so long, but 
she could not help it—she could not find) him. 
“Jem,”’ she called aloud, whenever a figure resembling 
his, in any way, came near; she was resolved not to 
heed whether it turned out to be a stranger or not ; 
she’must do something more than just walk about— 
must make an effort forher brother’s sake. Yet after a 
while, when one and another went by, none answer- 
ing; and she found herself unattended to and uncared 
for in ‘this terrible place, night coming on, and no 
brother found, her courage scarcely sufficed for the 
trembling word. 

_ Sighs and screams rose now and again from sources 
unseen ; the dead, she gathered, were being parted 
from the wounded, up above the bank, and the latter 
were being sent on as quickly as possible to where 
surgical aid could be procured. .It was a.casual obser- 
vation to which she was indebted for such information, 
andiit seemed to Hester as if it could have nothing to 
do‘with her ; but when the speaker went on to remark 
that it was just as well the thing had not taken place a 
week later, when the train would have been twice as 
full for the Christmas holidays, she turned to listen to 
- him, and in the same instant recognized a stout, elderly 

man whom she had seen speaking to her brother at 
one of the stations. 
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With a cry she flew to'his side, stammering forth in- 
quiries ere he could see who put them.. 


‘“* Have I seen your brother, Miss?’ he echoed, 


-gomewhat taken aback, for the question was an. awk- 


ward one. ‘‘ Well, no; I can’t say I have, if you’ 


mean a young, fair-haired gentleman with a mustache, 
and a slouch cap on his head—’’ L 
** Ves,’’ cried Hester—‘‘ yes... That is he. That is 


Jem: Oh " she exclaimed, feeling as if her anxieties _ 


were ended, ‘‘ you will know where he is. He is look- 
ing for me, and we have missed each other. I,can't 
tell where to go, oF how to find him ; can you help me ?”’ 

‘“Certainly.”’ But he spoke with a reluctance that 


would have been plain to any one but a petitioner who- 
took compliance for granted. ‘‘ But,’’ he added im- . 


mediately, relieved,:‘‘ here.comes the guard; he- is 
your man ; he is the person to apply to. Guard’’— 
with a slight touch of warning on his arm; he could 


not wink, it was too dark—‘“‘here is a young lady who 


is trying to find her brother—a tall, fair young gentle- 
man with a mustache. Can you give her any idea of 
his whereabouts : ? Do you think’’—with another pres- 
sure—‘‘ that he can have gone up with the anounded? ? 
To look after them, eh: Be 

** Likely enough, Miss.’’ The guard gluten act 
on the imploring face arte to his. :*‘ Was he—ah 
—in one of the front carriages, Miss ?’’ 

** He was on the engine,’’ said Hetty, simply./: » 

*“QOh, Lord !”’ 
What did you say, please : 2? 

“Tl. go and look,’’ ran on the man, hastily. 
““You see all of those as was on engine have—um— 


gone on, You may not find him yet, for a bit. Are 
you looking after this young lady, sir? Better take 


her up to the cottages,’’ making off as he spoke. _ 
‘* JI am afraid I must really wait to see after some 


things here,’’ asserted the passenger, with equal — 


promptitude. ‘‘ But he is quite right. The best 
thing you can do now is tu follow those people,” 
6 


5 ee 
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pointing to some ascending the bank ; ‘‘ they are going 
across the fields to some farm, or cottage, where we are 
to wait till we can be sent on by the road. The line is 
fairly blocked for the present.”’ 

‘“But my brother is searching for me,’’ answered 
Hester, possessed but of the one idea; ‘‘ he will be 
terribly anxious if he cannot find me—if he comes 
here, and Iam away.” © 

““ He may—he may have gone up yonder, himself.’’ 

““He would never do that. He would never go 
without me—without even looking forme. I must go 
back along the line again.’ 

** Ay, do,’’ said he, glad to be rid of her, ‘‘ But 
when you have been, take my advice, and make for the 
cottages. As soon as you are up the bank, you can 
see the way as plain asa pikestaff. Iwas up myself a 
few minutes ago, and you can’t go wrong. Some 


_ white houses at the end of the field."’ 


‘She turned away. The line, except at the point 
where she had been standing, was now all but deserted, 
since ‘nothing could: be done towards clearing it, till 
the workmen who had been telegraphed for, arrived. 
The carriages at the hinder part of the train ‘appeared 
to have escaped with comparatively slight damage, and 
it struck Hester for the first time how great was her 
cause for thankfulness that she had been in one of 
them. They lay on their sides but little injured, while 
the front ones were smashed to atoms. 

The next moment a great horror and trembling 
seized the forlorn creature; she had seen what this 
comparison “also led to. Those foremost carriages ? 
What of their occupants? What of the engine, the 
bursting of whose boiler had shivered it to pieces? 
What of the men on it? What of Jem? 

- With a cry that rang far and wide through the silent 


“night, she rushed onwards. Feeble, bewildered, ago- 


nized, and helpless, blinded and tottering she strove to 
reach the front again, but strength failed, her limbs 
gave way, and she sank down upon the snow. 
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Aman ba eer eat would he be selfish and’ cruel as 
her fellow-passenger had been? Or was it the guard 
coming to announce that her brother had been found ? 

“Here !’’ she cried, choking down her _ Sobs. 
“‘Here! Guard, I am here !”” 

The figure stopped. . i 

‘* Have you found him ?’’ said the girl, Hoakeds 

“Whom? Found whom?’ said the man, coming 
nearer. He did not: know her voice, it was so © 
changed. on 

‘‘Jem. My brother. I told you about him; do 
you not remember? Have you seen him? He—O 
Jem, Jem !”’ » Ne 
 *“My little Hester !”’ atest, 

"She was lifted and carried along the Ine. “Isishe ~ 
hurt ?’’ inquired several whom they passed. Is” it 
some one who has been overlooked ?”’ . 

““The wounded have been taken up longago,’’ an- 
nounced an official, bustling up. ‘‘ How comes the 
lady to have been left so long ?’’ a 

“She is not hurt, I think,’’ replied Colonel Lut- 
teridge, for it was he who held the inanimate form in 


his arms. ‘‘A lantern here, will you? I think it is 
only a faint.’’ 
oA. faint, eh a 3 


> 

‘ Brandy—quick !_ She is cold all over. “Itsiscin 
my pocket.’’ 

* T he young lady who was looking for her brs 
ther,’’ observed the burly passenger who had put her 
aside previously. .‘‘ Fainting is the best thing she 
could do, I should say. Don’ t bring her sry too 
quickly ; he was on the engine.’ 

a. Hush! py 

““Ts she coming to ?’’ inquired ks guard, holdi 
the brandy, and peering kindly into the unconscio 
face. ‘‘ Poor thing !’’ 

‘“How in the world did I not find ie efi “ig 
said Simon, ‘‘I have been searching everywhere for 
her, but I was told that all the : ‘Page MpeTS, ~whether 


_ 3 
es, ‘ - 
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wounded or not, had left the line long ago. I knew 
she was not killed, *" he added, hastily. 

‘* She has been running up and down quite wild like, 
calling on her brother, and asking all of us after him,’ 
said a porter, who had joined the party ; they, and 
afew others who were inspecting and superintending 
some arrangements, being all who were:now left on 
the scene. ‘‘ 1 heard she was in the last. compartment, 
and there was one dead and two badly hurt. taken 
from it. When they found Miss was all right, they 
left her to find her own way up.’ 

*“Ts there anything else you would like me to get, 
sir??? The guard, whose conscience now pricked him 
for the deaf ear he had turned before, could not be 
deferential enough to Colonel Lutteridge. 

** She will want nothing more at present, thank you.”’ 

““T should take her up to the cottages, if-I were 
you,’’ suggested the stout bystander, still harping on 
the one theme. ‘‘It is growing stupid here ; I shall 
go up soon myself. Can I give you any assistance ?’’ 

“Thanks. No.’’ 

‘* You must take care not to get left behind, sir.’’ 

** No fear. I understand they will not be able to 
find means of conveyance for us under two hours at 
least.. We are in the heart of the country, and the 
lanes are deep in snow.’ 

moby Seek ge." ! But we shall get on to-night, I sup- 
poset.’ va. 

-‘*T hope so. They are doing all they can.’ 

_‘* L say, porter, how far are we from the nearest sta- 
tion?’ The speaker turned away just as Simon, 
bending over his unconscious burden, saw that she had 
opened her eyes. Whether that moment were most 
bitter or most sweet, he scarcely knew ; lost in thought 
for her, he did not realize the danger of his own posi- 
tion—remembered only that he was now her sole pro- 
tector, and that it was his privilege alone to soothe 
the anguish he must awaken. 

He met her wandering gaze unflinchingly ; and 
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when the quivering lips parted into the one word they 
had learnt, as it were, by rote, the brain scarcely fol- 
lowing the sound, he answered, quietly,’’ ate is at 
peace. 

““Jem? 'Have you seen Jem ? Have you met my 
brother? He is looking for me,’’ began: Hester, 
wildly. ‘‘ He has been so long in coming, and he will 


not know where I am. Tell me where he is? Have 


by seen him’??? 
ee Vee 

She sprang up, more collected now. ‘‘ Where is 
he? Oh, I knew that he would come at last. Let me 
go to him ; he will wonder where I am—he will be. 
miserable—” 

‘“No; he is not inidebabie He is quite happage 
Still the ‘clouded brain passed by the words, but Hes- 
ter, trembling, turned her head, and looked into the 
speaker’ s face. 

‘How are you hare’ ¥dy_she exclaimed—without 
surprise, however—accepting her cousin’s unexpected 
presence as if in a dream, when all things are natural, 
*“When did you come ? TL was with Jem—” 

‘“Dear Hester,’’ he said, slowly, “‘ try to under- 
stand. I have found you, and will take care of you 
now. I will not leave you till I have:seen you safe in 
your home. Are you listening? Do you take in what 
I am saying ?”’ ué 

me. Yes, now : I think I do. But it was so awful | 
so horrible!’ She shuddered. 

'“ There was nothing awful or horrible ine dear 
_ Jem,” said Simon, going on in a steady, unmoved 
voice. ‘‘ He lay in my arms as you do now, Hetty. 


He was not touched outwardly, but he knew ‘that his" 


release had come. I would have brought you to him 
if I could, but he had only a few minutes, and I could 
not find you.’ 

“* How ? Where ?’’ she moaned. 

** Almost immediately after the crash came, I got 
out uninjured, and ran to the front, for I knew you 


Hy i ha vp 
ell alma 
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were here, having kept out of your—ah’’—he bit his 
lip. “* Where was I? Oh, I ran forward, for I 
thought you two were in one of the first carriagesI 
don’t know how I came to mistake ; but it was'a good 
thing I’did, for I found him at once. He knew me, 
but he could not speak.’’ QU at A 

er SP Well?” 

““ He was quite conscious to the last. I am sure of 
that. I think he wanted to say something, and was 
not able ; but I believe he understood who I was, he 
looked at me so earnestly.”’ 

““And then?’ sobbed Hester. She was weeping 
now. 
“Then he just sank back, and died. It was not 
more than a few minutes in all, before-he was gone. I 
should have been too late if I had not found him, as i 
did, at once. His spirit passed away without pain or 
fear. Hester, we know he had no cause to fear ; we 
should be thankful he was spared the pain.’’ i324 
: ‘“ Yes—yes.”” 

‘‘ You are glad that I was there ?” 

““* Oh, so glad !- So-very, very glad !’’ 

“He was not alone, you see, and he knew that I 
would take care of you—if you were still living. I 
think,’’ said Simon, with a look of awe, ‘‘ that he had 
scarcely realized what was passing, ere he was sum- 
moned to the presence of his God.’’ 

‘‘T could not- be absolutely sure that it was the 
end,’’ he ‘continued, presently. ‘* So I carried him, 
with the help of another man, up the bank, and we 
had him attended to immediately, but there was noth- 
ing to be done.’ He had breathed his last at the time 
I thought—down here, Hester, where we are now. 
Then,’’ pursued the narrator after a while, ‘‘ I came 
off in search of you. Dear, it was terrible to be so 
long—even with him—without knowing how or where 
I might find his sister. As ‘to what had really befallen 
you, I was in doubt till I found you on the bank. 
When I cay down first, alk was hubbub and confu- 
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sion : one told me one thing, one another ; at last I 
made out that it was no use attempting, to search on 
my. own account, for that all the carriages had been 
emptied, and that the wounded had been carried up to 
the cottages above, and the passengers had followed. 
I ran up, and could find you nowhere! Then’’—she 
felt his arms tighten around her—‘' I went again 
among the dead—’’ 

‘* Was he there ?”’ ta 

‘*Yes, I kissed his hated? He was not cold ; 
he hardly seemed as if the breath had left. him ; he lay 
with his head upon his arm as though he were asleep— 
no feature touched, no distortion anywhere.”’ 

. ‘Dear; dear Jem !’’ It was well that she was weep- 
ing—that the tears had found their way, even though | 
in. floods; it eased the poor overwrought. brain— 
saved her from what might have maddened. 7 

‘“When you were still missing, Hester,’’ continued 
her cousin, purposely going on with a-narration that 
must have some interest for one so deeply concerned 
“TI began to fear you might have been overlooked, and 
might, in spite of all they told me, have been struck 
and unable to make yourself heard. JI came down 
again, and just in time. My poor Héster! .To find 
you all alone and friendless in the midst of such a 
scene | When I heard your voice—your dear voice—’’ 
He stopped, mastering his emotion. 

‘* I did not know yours,’’ she said. 

“You would hardly have known any one’s; you 
could not have borne much more,’ 

“Was I here ?’’ 

““ No, not here. You.were haltewas up the bank, 
near the end of. the train... You..were crouching down 
in the snow. I thought—I can’t tell what I thought !”’ 

“‘] remember nothing. Only I think I was lopking 
for the engine. Did you bring me here ?’’ 

‘I carried: you. _And now I am going to carry you 
up to the cottages, unless you think you can Walks 
leaning on me. Will you try?’ 


mt 


~ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
oe THE SMITHY FIRE, 


a PEAY i is deep and still ; and the word that floats on the sur- 


face, 
Is’as the tossing: buoy, that. betrays where the anchor lies~ 
_ hidden,.”’ —EVANGELINE, 


UPPORTED by him she staggered to her feet, and, 
with her hand in his, toiled up the ascent. 

ais You have neither hat nor gloves,’’ he said, sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Poor child! Ont on this bitter night.’”’ 

““Never mind,’” she answered. Meas: mind 
that,:’ 

“But you are wet and chilled through ; your hand 
is as cold asice. At all events you can be warmed 
and have your things dried before we start.’ 

“© Start! Where are we to start for? I mean how 
are we going on ?’’ 

‘*T believe we are to be sent forward in carts—for 
no other means of transit can be had—as far as’ Brxatl, 
where we shall catch the night mail.”’ 

‘“ Must we go ina train again ?”’ 

“Yes. We must.’ 

~ **Ts Fixall far from here ?’” ’ 

Mi About ten miles. It will take us two hours to 
reach it ; but we have abundance of time, for it is not 
eight o ’clock yet, and the mail passes about twelve.’ 

“Not eight o’clock yet !’’ cried Hester. ‘“‘Is all 
the night before us? ‘Oh, what a long night it will 
be! Is that the cottage? What is that glare of light 


from ?”’ 
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“The fire within, I suppose. They must have got 
a good one.’ 

It was more than a fire—it was a furnace which 
shed its broad gleam across the snow. It proved to 
be a blacksmith’s forge which was so opportunely near 
the scene of the disaster, and the smithy fire had been 
blown up to warm and dry the shivering applicants for 
shelter. Most of those who had at first come up had 
now retired to wait in.one or other of the annexed 


dwelling-houses, whose occupants—country people full ~ 


of excited sympathy—pressed them to take refuge in. 

Only a few lingered by the forge, cheered by its glow, 
and perhaps unwilling to face curiosity and questioning 
after the'scene they had just gone through. .They sat 


about in different parts of the shed, silent, except when | 


addressing a chance remark in subdued tones to a 
neighbor, and as the two new-comers entered, barely 
lifted their heads to look round ; while in the weird 
shadows of the background, here and there a form was 
dimly outlined, motionless and shrinking from obser- 
vation, the attitude telling its own tale of woe. 

Close by the roaring blaze,.an empty box, which had 
been turned upside down, afforded a seat for Hester ; 
and with the sense of returning warmth and comfort so 
sorely needed, her tears flowed anew. She had not 
loosened her hold of Simon’s hand ; her loneliness, 
until found, had been so tcrrible, her helplessness so 
pitiable, that the fear of being once more abandoned 
predominated at the moment over every other feel- 
ing. 

What if he too should forsake her, as innocently as 
Jem had done, but with the same dread result? Once 
lost, she would never be found again. She sickened at 
the thought ; ; It prompted a restless anxiety, a breathless 
tremor at every movement he made, and at length 
some involuntary gesture led to the disclosure of her 
apprehensions. ‘‘ Don’t go; don’t leave me; oh, 
don’t leave me,’’ she sobbed, no longer able to contain 
herself, and laying her other ‘hand on the one she held, 
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as though to detain him by force. ‘‘ If you go, I shall 
never see you again—you will die—you will die—’’ 

_ ““T was only going to close the door of the shed, 

Hester.’’ 

““Don’t go—don’ t go.’ 

““T won’t go. He tried to speak calmly. How 
hard it was to do so with that bi sa form beside 
him, he only knew. 

ee Say you won’t leave me. Promise. 

“« T will not leave you. Iwill not quit your side till 
I put you into your mother’s arms. Could you think 
that I would let you out of my sight for a moment 
p new-?’” 

““T was so afraid—I did not know—oh, I cannot 
help it! I cannot help it! Don’t be angry with me 
—don’t think me troublesome—’’ 

-“*’'Troublesome !’’ 

“Twill be quiet—I will be good,’’ gasped Hester, 
writhing in the effort to control herself. ‘‘I never 
meant to—be like this. I will be good and. quiet,’’ 
she repeated, scarcely knowing what she said. 

“Be neither. Make no effort, no attempt to ap- 
pear otherwise than-as' you feel. We suffer together. 
T would not for worlds that you should feel my pres- 
ence a restraint.’’ 

“And you will keep me with you? Only with you? 
With nobody else? Don’t give me up to any one else. 
Promise, promise.”’ 

““T promise,’’ he said, deeply moved. ‘‘Do you 
hear me? I promise.’’ 

** You won’t let them take me away, and put me 
with the other people ?’’ 

‘No one shall take you away. For this once you 
are mine. Mine!’’ he added, with a sudden thrill of 
exultation ; ‘‘and no one has the right to come be- 
tween us. Look at me—lean on me; I will be at your 
side, Hester, whatever we do, and wherever we go. 
Do you understand? Can you trust me ?”’ 

‘*Ves—yes. How good you are !”’ 


>? 
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‘f bu are growing warm now, are you not ?”? ). 


4 Quite warm. 


, / You will not want to etdaees your things—to- borrow . 


some dry—’’ 
“No. Oh no!’’ She clutched him snddenigeeee 


soon alarmed that he had again the task, the dangerous 


privilege of allaying her fears. 
‘“What! You don’t believe me_yet?’’ he shih 


‘* Vou shall not stir from this spot unless you desire to 


go yourself. - This furnace will suffice for all we want. 
See, put your feet on that bar—that will rest you, will 
it not? You are weary, as well as wet. My dear Hes- 
ter, I hope you will not be ill after this !’’ 

. ee I» don’t know.’’ Her tone added, ‘‘ I. don’t 
care;”” 


*“ Will you have some more brandy? I have not to 


go for it; itis in my pocket. You have drunk out of 
the flask ‘already. Jem, ” he added, sat td ai had the 
first of it.’ 

She shook her head : she did not need brandy—the 
glowing forge, the shelter of his presence, and his in- 
dulgence to her tears, were all she wanted; Jem’s 
name, so spoken, could not pains: 

For nearly an hour ‘they sat thus, conversing at in- 
tervals. The rest of the travellers began to grow im- 
patient, no sounds of any kind being as yet audible in 
the distance ; and watches were pulled out, and inter- 
rogations passed. It appeared that all the available 
horses, gigs, and carts in the vicinity had been used to 
send forward the wounded; and that the wagons 
which were to take on the unhurt passengers had had 
to be sent some distance for. They might arrive at 
any moment; but it might still be some time = 
they came—no one could say. 

The night, however, had cleared, and’ as no more 
snow was apprehended for the present, it was certain 
that, unless any unforeseen hindrance occurred, they 
would reach Fixall in time for the mail. They would 
even be in good time, since the mail, it was now ascer- 
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tained, did not pass, until a quarter ae twelve : two 
hours would enable them to traverse the distance to 
the junction, and it was just nine o'clock. 

With. this assurance from the voluble blacksmith. all 
had, perforce, to be content. The discussion, how- 
ever, had roused the groups to interest ; they began to 
look about them, to grow alive to the presence of 
each other, to .be less:self-engrossed, as time wore on. 
Even to. Hester retrospect became possible. .She be- 
gan to wonder by what chance her cousin had.come to 
be. travelling along their line at this time, .when, .as 
they all believed, he was on his way home from Ire- 
land. Jem’s remark had come true after all. Then it 
darted through her mind how she had communed with 
herself as to her brother’s surmises upon that other 
matter, and she reflected, with an inward sob, that she 
would never know now... Next she fell to idly wonder- 
ing what he had thought when he had seen their cous- 
in; more tears fell, and a calm succeeded. ! 

*« How were you here at all ?’’ at last she whispered, 
the silence having been unbroken for some time, 

‘* How was I in the. train ?’’ 

Mes." 

“‘ I was coming from London, as you were.”’ - 

‘But I thought; that you had been in Ireland, I 
did. not know you had been in London.’’ 19 

‘“1,.went,. there ,a. few: days..ago. .1..had’’—he 
sighed—‘‘ to make some necessary arrangements... Did 
Agatha not tell, you ?’’ 

‘‘ She said you were coming, home. to-day ; she did 
not say from where.’ 

He sighed again, and did not renew the subject. , It 
was evident that with. him, too, the past and future 
were beginning to reassert their rights—til now, both 
had lived.only in the present. 

_ ‘* Hester,’’ he said, suddenly rousing himself, ‘ one 
word now, my dear sister. You are to be my sister so 
very soon, you know, that you must let me call you so 
to-night. These people about us haye, up to this 
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time, been so much taken up with tienhsewed that they 
have not had eyes and ears for others, but now I see 
that they are beginning to look about them. They will 
notice that you are in my charge, and will conclude 
that Iam your brother, or—your husband. Some of 
them may, perhaps, recollect that you were seen alone 
down at the line, and that you were seeking a brother. 
It will be better that you should call_me by my name 


sometimes—that you should speak to me as though 1. 


were one. Call me ‘Simon’ once or twice to- night, 
for form’s sake. I have never heard you ‘say eye 
he muttered, under his breath. 
*T will try.” ” 
“*You will not mind? You will not dislike it ?”’ 
Eo a won't mind. = 
I rag it now.’ 
“*Simon.’’ He could just catch the word. 


““ Say,’” said he, breathing quickly, “‘ just a once 
in your life, Hester—say * dear Simon.’ 
“Oh no—no. 
_ 66 No pe? 


‘* Not that—not that ; anything but that. I cannot. 
I will not—I dare not. Oh, how could you ask 


me—how could you ?”’ sobbed she, unwitting what she 


thus betrayed, and indeed scarcely conscious of the 
words themselves. ‘* I will not do it—I will never do 
it! Never, never, never !’’ Herhand was voluntarily 
withdrawn from his, and with the other wrung in 
agony ; while he could feel that she vibrated from head 
to foot as with a new emotion. 

He saw it all now. . 

Oh, to break away, dash out in the cold night ‘air 
and wrestle with his heart unseen! Oh, to fly from 
her while yet his lips were sealed, and no word ‘had 
fallen from them to betray him ! To have but one half- 
hour of solitude ere he faced so desperate a tempta- 
- tion! 

But he had promised, etd that promise riveted him 
to her side. The word he had pledged he could not 
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now withdraw, even though she might at such a mo- 
ment have acquiesced ; he was bound. 

She had turned away from him, it was true ; boat it 
was in such a manner, and from so ’ plain amotive, that 
it would have been cruel to act upon an involuntary 
gesture—nay, more than all which had before passed, it 
had, in thus betraying her, told her greatest need, By 
her side he must remain. 

- But how to do it ? 

. All the time the man was praying. Was ever: any 
one in sorer want of aid than he? A word, a whisper, 
even a look would have brought his. darling to his 
arms. No adverse eye was there to see—no voice 
could interfere. It needed but a touch—a sign. 

And what hindered him ? 

He had not. wronged her; she herself had done 
no wrong; why, in her extremity, and with such an 
opportunity, must he deny himself and her that word ? 
It was not doing an injury to Agatha ; it was but clear- 
ing himself with Hester. That she should have this 
also to suffer, and his be the hand to wound her! He 
knew now what had been hidden: so long—that cry, 
those hands wrung in despairing bitterness of soul, had 
taught him the truth at last. She was all his. And 
while his pulses throbbed at the discovery, must he 
deny her a corresponding knowledge, that would pour 
new life.into hers ? 

Then came the tempter’s ‘‘It is too much to ex- 
pect ; it is: more than mortal-man can: bear. The 
strain may affect her mind, unhinged as it is already 
by all she has gone through. It} was perhaps unfor- 
tunate that you were here ; but'still as you were, and 
that by no means of your own, you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with. Or rather, who can say that 
you have not. been sent to this place by a: Higher 
Power, on purpose to give you the chance ? . The mat- 
ter is completely taken out of your own hands, and it 
will be through no fault of yours if the disclosure takes 
place in this way. She has as good as confessed her 
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feelings, and it would be cowardly to let: her do so, 


while you keep back» yours. This is an opportunity 
which is: never likely to happen again. It is owing 
entirely to a piece of good luck—unless it is Proyi- 
dence, which really it looks more like of the two. In 
another week you will be married to Agatha, and once. 


that union ‘has taken place, it will undoubtedly be a — 


crime to love her sister as you. do, but now it is none. 


You have been saved by this lucky—no, this providen-_ 


tial meeting. You were on theibrink of committing a 
foolish and an irrevocable mistake, and you have been 
mercifully prevented.» Be thankful; accept the good 
offered to-you ; turn to’ Hester, and confess all.’’. 

All this and: more, vehemently ‘poured down: into 
Simon’s heart, afflicted him beyond measures) 4: 


‘“ A lying devil,’’ he groaned, within: himself, ;‘* is . 


tearing me in pieces ; butI will rather be torn—ay, 
and rent soul from body, than disgrace my. calling. — If 
she knows—once knows—in ‘the state»she is now in, 
all that I could tell her, it might, indeed; soothe her 
for the moment, but it would add to her agony here- 
after. She shallnothavetheopium, Sheshall have all 
that I can honestly bestow : care, tenderness, so much 
affection as would have been shown were I in truth her 
brother, but no more. No—not:an atom mores Oh 
my Hester! my little Hester! I cannot give you what 


your voice cries aloud for, what your! tears. almost 


wring out of my lips! My ‘secret must: remain m 
own. And it shall,’’—he shut his lips resolutely—‘‘ it 
shall. No sobs, nor sighs, not»even her tears:shall 
draw it from me. «God help her; my darling! | Ged 
help. her and me! I must seem to do her wrong, and 
I am innocent. I must: appear false, and I am true— 
oh, it is hard—it ishard} 9. ...,”’ 1uOy Lender 
Then he began again, hard and fast... ‘‘ Lord help 
me! Lord save me! ‘The worst isnot yet passed, 
and at any time—at any moment—it may be too much 
for me. I have no power, no strength. . I am so weak, 
I dare not look at her, and she has none to comfort. 
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I cannot listen to her—Lord Jet me hear Thy voice! 
I am not-master’of myself—master me. Give me 
strength—endurance—resolution—’’ He grew more 
calm, : 

** And this, Thy child,’’ continued the. suppliant, 
presently, ‘‘ Lord, support and comfort her. She 


“must not know of my love—grant her Thy love... My 


hands may not hold her—let her feel the. Everlasting 
Arms.. Be pitiful, OQ Lord! she cannot bear much 
more. She is so young, so tender. She hardly knows 
what sorrow is.. What I may. do to lessen it, show 
me, and the rest help me—to forego.”’ 

With downcast eyes and folded arms he sat the 
while the fight went.on within, seeing nothing but the 
red-hot embers of the now smouldering fire, hearing 
nothing but the outpourings of his bursting heart. 
At length the fever in his blood began to abate, his 
breathing came more gently, and he could watch the 
motionless form. by his side in silence, fearful of again 
rousing her from the trance into which she had appar- 
ently fallen. 

To such a post of danger relief seemed long in com- 
ing, but .at length the lumbering sound of wheels 
reached the ears of all within. and about the cottages, 
and there was a general movement of expectation. 

‘*They’re come. They are here at last,’’ passed 
from lip to lip, as soon as it was discovered that the 
vehicles which: now drew up in front of the smithy 
were the means of conveyance provided by the railway 
company for taking on the passengers. ‘‘ Now then,”’ 
cried one and another, roused. to energy again by the 
hope of something to do. ‘‘ How are we all to pack 
in? Where are we to sit ?”’ 

‘“ Come and see, Hestex,’’ said her cousin, glad also 
to rise, and not surprised to find her hand again feel- 
ing its way to his as she got up, bewildered by the sud- 


den stir where all had lately been so torpid. ‘‘ You 


are quite dry now, are you not ?”’ 
‘* Quite. Iam hot.’’ 
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“* Let me put this round you.’ ~ 
It was a large, soft plaid “hich had been ramos 


him to wrap her in down at the line, and which she — 


had been glad to unwind and slip aside during the 
last half-hour. ~‘‘ We shall find this useful now,” pv 
Simon, lifting it again. 

‘* But you have nothing.”’ ; 

“JT will take my share of this by and bys we rust 
go to secure seats now. We have nothing else to 
bring with us, have we ?’’ 

They had ‘nothing ; nor Had! any others ; the lug- 
gage and all odds and ends that could be collected 
were to be forwarded by rail, as soon as the line was 
cleared ; for the present there were no encumbrances 
attached to the travellers. A pile of rugs and wrap- - 
pers had, however, been sent up, and were thankfully 
appropriated, for the night, though clear, was no less 
cold than it had been. 

““I wonder what they have got for us to go in, 
said Simon, as he and his cousin emerged from the 
sired.” “** Ah, these will do; but still —’’ glancing 
-down on her uncovered head. 

Two rough, open country wains of huge dimen- 
sions stood at the door; straw had been _ thickly 
strewn at the bottom of each, but cushions or seats — 
there were none. 

Rude, however, as was the accommodation, most of 
those present were too deeply under the influence of 
the scene they had so lately escaped from, and too 
thankful to put an end’to! the weary time of waiting 
which had followed, to utter a complaint. Some, like 
Hester, were, besides, absorbed in grief; others were 
suffering the tortures of anxiety ; whilst several were 
beginning to feel the smart of trivial wounds, which at 
another time would have been thought more of, and 
attended to more carefully. All in decent order filed 
‘out of the cottages, and one half were stowed away in 
the first wagon, which, filled to the brim, moved 
heavily off. As the second drew up, Colonel Lut- 
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teridge stepped forward to secure for his charge the 
corner seat at the upper end, where, he judged, she 
would be less shaken, and also more exempt from vul- 
gar curiosity and interrogation than elsewhere. He 
could place himself so as to barricade her effectually. 

She was accordingly handed in; but as she moved 
feebly forward, directed by those below, a new anxiety 
arose in Simon’s breast. Spent as she was already 
with fatigue and protracted suffering, how would she 
endure further hardships? Could nothing be procured 
to shield her in any way from the roughness of the 
journey ? He hesitated, rapidly running over in his 
mind the propriety of making such.a request, and the 
likelihood of its meeting with attention. Other wom- 
en were there—some older, some as fragile, and some, 
perchance, even less able to stand rough usage; to 
single one out for attention might seem to them to be 
making a distinction cruelly out of place at such a 
time. He though it best to say nothing, and take his 
seat by her side. 

When there, her bare head with its loosened hair— 
those soft curls of which her mother was so proud— 
again drew his attention. ‘‘ That, at least, 1 can rem- 
edy,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hester, let me put on the shawl be- 
fore the rest get in.’’ 

She held it out. ‘* Please take some yourself.”’ 

“* You will want it all.’’ 

** You said you would.”’ 

‘Did I? Well, it is a long one; give me one end ; 
now, is the other well drawn over your shoulder ?”’ 

The cart filled rapidly, and at length no more could 
be taken in. ‘‘ We shall be stiff before we are out of 
this,’’ muttered Simon, and again a pang shot through 
him as he thought of the young and tender girl who had 
already borne so much. They were, nevertheless, ad- 
jured to sit still closer. Two more got in, and still 
there was room wanted—there yet remained a passen- 
ger, and a place must be found for him. He could not 
be squeezed into the front row; it was full already 
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—he must go inside. ‘‘ Can we manage to make a lit- 
tle more room, sir ?’’ said-a rustic voice, addressing 
Colonel Lutteridge. ‘‘I think we are packed pretty 
tight already, but still—’’ 

‘*Come up,’’ said his companion, quietly gathering 
into his arms the little figure at his side, and moving 
into her place. ‘hen into her ear, ‘‘ Do not mind, 
my little Hester. The cart is roughand hard; you 


would have been bruised and shaken to pieces where. 


you were, but in my arms you may rest securely. To- 
morrow you will thank me for this, and to-night,’’ he 
added, between his teeth, “‘ you must trust me.”’ 

So speaking he drew her head down upon his shoulder 
and covered it with the plaid which enveloped them 
both. - “‘ Lie there,’’ he said, half aloud, ‘‘ little head. 
Lie there at peace, and fear nothing. I am your kins- 
man, bound to protect, guard, and shelter you in this 
extremity, and, come what may, I will not be unfaithful 
to my trust.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. ° 


Ag MOON LIGHT DRI VE. 


“ We must not stint our necessary actions, 
In the fear to cope malicious censures. 
—Henry VIII. 


TUPEFIED betwixt grief and weariness, the invol- 
.) untary action was scarcely noticed by Hester ; and, 
determined to allow himself. no opportunity for reflec- 
tions which might again prove hazardous to his reso- 
lution, Simon turned to address his companion, re- 
marking on the amount of snow which had fallen, and 
on the brilliant starlit firmament above. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the young man, cheerfully. 
‘“We may be thankful, sir, indeed. We did not ex- 
“pect it to clear like this. And a full moon, too.’’ 

‘There, is scarcely a cloud from one "end of the 
sky to another.’ 

‘‘ And not a breath stirring. To my thinking, sir, 
it is not nearly as cold as it was. ‘The air is sharp, but 
it is not disagreeable.”’ 

‘‘Tolerably keen, I think.’’ Colonel Lutteridge 
raised his hand as he eis to adjust the covering 
over the fair head beneath. ‘‘ We shall have a severe 
winter, I suppose, if it begins thus early.”’ 

‘* T don’t know, sir,’ ’ dubiously, ‘They do say,”’ 
continued the young man, ‘‘ that when the snow falls 
so soon, it never lasts—but no doubt you know best, 
sir. For my part, I don’t hold with RrPPhe hit of one 
sort or another.’ 
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‘* Neither do I.”’ 

““Can you see the time, sir? 7 

‘* Well, no,’’ said Simon ; ‘‘ I can’t.’ 

Krhe light i is good; I have looked my watch many 
a time by moonlight—to be sure it has a white face. 
That is to say it Aad, for it is all i in bits now!" 

‘“Indeed? That is a loss.’ 

‘Tt isthat. I have had it ever since_I was a lad, and 
it was my father’s before me. But how it came to be 
smashed, seeing that I got off scot-free, I can’t im- 
agine. Was not yours broken, sir ?”’ 

‘““It may be; I have not looked at it.’”” Nor was 
he going to look at it : for all the watches in Christen- 
dom he would not move the precious burden that he 


held ; he was willing to talk, but not to do any aeE 


else. 

Another passenger was more obliging, and amid gen- 
eral satisfaction the hour was proclaimed. It was 
twenty minutes to ten o’clock, and as the mail did not 
pass Fixall till past twelve, there was no doubt about 
their catching it easily. They had two hours and a 
half, good, before them. Some opined, however, that 
they would be cramped and numb long before the jour- 
ney was over ; and one observed that a few old stools, 
or hassocks, would have made the jolting easier to bear. 
There was certainly cause for the complaint, in the 
deep, rutty lane they were now traversing. The way 
was not often used except in hay time, as the driver 
turned round to explain, and the season had been wet, 
and the mud had gathered. Over the mud a coat of 
snow had frozen, and again after this had followed the 


partial thaw, which in its turn had given place to ene. 


severer frost of that morning. 


The upshot was that the lane was in about as es 


perate a condition as could well be imagined. 

‘“ A good thing, after all, that we are in this mon- 
strous concern, ’’ “observed a voice from the centre of 
the wagon, ‘‘ or we should have been pitched out 
head-foremost at least a score of times. Never saw 
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racks in my life! ’Pon my soul, I never 
id! , : ‘ 

“That was a bad one, Hester,’’ exclaimed Simon, . 
as the side they were on bumped down with a lurch that 
threw all forward. ‘‘ Suppose we are left in the lane 
next ?’’ 

*“'Yes,’’ said she, looking up dreamily.. ‘‘,What ?”’ 
. * Did you not feel that ?’’ 

‘© That what ?..I felt nothing,”’ 

*‘Are you. grateful to me for receiving all your 
bumps and thumps? / felt it, I can tell you.”’ 

She smiled. 

“That will do,’’ thought he. .‘‘ That is: what I 
must try for. A word now and then, when I am fit 
for it, when I am ;sure of myself. If she can but keep 
from tears—but that is’ too much to expect.’’ 

All, however, went well fora while. . 1S 

““ Good heavens !’’ puffed and blew the burly pas- 


ssenger in the middle—he was the same whom Hester 


had vainly applied to inher trouble. | ‘‘ This—this.is 


dreadful! How are we to sit it out? Pooh—hoo— 


hoo—hoo! It is positive cruelty! Driver! Hey! 
When shall we get out of this ?’’ 

‘Oh soon, sir; soon.”’ 

‘Soon? What do you call ‘soon?’ I don’t be- 
lieve you know, yourself! Is there no other road? 
Is this the only passage you have through this—this 
infernal country? Ah !—bah!—there you are at it 
again! /I believe,’’ muttering, ‘‘ that the fellow does 
it on purpose !’’ 

He was the sole talker. The rest were listening with 
a mixture of interest. and contempt. They were 
scarcely amused, but it was something to have even 
such a makeshift for amusement; and the grumbler, 
finding himself attended to, proceeded with increased 


’ verbosity. Why had not a few little comforts been 


sent up along with the rugs? It would have been no 
trouble to have sent up a pillow ortwo.. A pillow or a 
cushion—why, the railway cushions were there by the 
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dozen—would have made all the difference.. Only the 
greatest idiots would have not thought of them, when 


they were to be had for the pickingup ! © ‘* Pooh—hoo © ; 


—hoo—hoo !’”’ For his part he thought they had a 
very good right to complain, as well as to the action 
for damages which would of course be open to each 
one. For instance, where was their luggage? When 
were they to see it again? Where was it being for- 


warded to? There had they all been hanging about. 


for two mortal hours, with nothing in the world to 
do—why could they not have been employed in iden- 
tifying their baggage, instead of having that nuisance 
still to underge, in addition to all the rest, afterwards ? 
They would be sure to be called on to look to that at 
- the very most inconvenient moment, just when the 
time could least be spared! Upon his soul, he con- 
sidered that there was no need for all the fuss that had 
been made ; it was his opinion that the railway’com- 
pany had been scandalously remiss in not having the 
line cleared sooner. | Why, in‘many countries: the line 
would have been available within half an hour after the 
accident had happened! But it was always the same 
in England—such dilatoriness, such mismanagement, 
such red-tapeism ! He should really not be surprised if 
it were weeks before the thing was looked properly 
into, supposing, indeed, that it was properly looked 
into at all. So'on, and so on. 

“‘ He don’t know much what he is talking about, sir, 
does he ?’’ observed Colonel Lutteridge’s new acquaint- 
ance, in an undertone. 

‘“ Eh?” said Simon, starting. 


‘That one there—I say he is'uncommon fond of 


talking about what he knows precious little of. He 
just wants to be saying something—it don’t matter 
what.’ 

‘“Ah! IT daresay not.”’ . 

‘* Did you hear what he was saying, sir ?’’ 

“No; I can’t say I did.’’ ; 

yA pack of rubbishy nonsense it was, as I sind 


~- 
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But some people like the music of ‘their own tongues 
better than anything else they can get.’ ¥ 

“Very true. I was not listening.”’ 

Ye “a cates not, sir; you did not lose much.’’ 

6 2? 
~ “Tt was about the company and the directors,’’ 
proceeded the young man, who was himself not averse 
to hearing a little of the music alluded to, for the mo- 
ment. ‘“‘ And I ought to know about them. I.ama 
clerk at one of the offices. We'll have the affair 
looked into in no time. It riled me a bit to hear him, 
but I don’t care to put myself in his way—it don’t 
signify after all. 

““No, it does not. People of that sort are not 
worth powder. No doubt your company will do all 
they can. 

** We are getting along better now, are we not, sir? 
I think we are through the worst of it.” i 
»“*So we are. I/had:not noticed.” : 

“*You will find that'we don’t get nearly wath jana 
pails’ as we did.’ Are you pretty comfortable, sir? 
Is the young lady comfortable? I was down at. the 
bank when you brought her—’’ 

**Sh !”’ said Simon, with an involuntary. tightening 
of his arms. 

‘*Poor thing !’’ murmured the fellow, kindly. 
‘* But wasn’t it curious that she should have lost you 
for so long, sir? There were not so many about but 
one would have thought you might have been seen 
sooner—a tall gentleman like you. She had run 
up and down for never so long, they said, and had 
begun to get off her head like. Was she hurt at all, 
Sinan tie 

** Not at-all, thank you.’ 

He was relieved to on the light in which he was 
looked upon, to be considered the brother whom Hes- 


ter had been in’search of: The burly. passenger, to be 


sure, knew otherwise ; but as he and the officials were . 
the only people acquainted with the truth, he hoped to 
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evade further observation. He. could not recollect a 


seeing the young clerk anywhere, and said so, — * 
‘‘T was only down a minute,’’ replied his compan- 
ion. ‘‘I just ran down to see if I could be of any 
more use, and to make sure none were left. behind. 
’Twas I asked you, sir, if the lady was struck, and you 
answered that she had only swooned. I heard. them 
say how long she had been seeking you. Twas me 


you asked for brandy, too, and there was none in 


my flask. Ihad drained it, every drop, among them ; 
and some,’’ he added softly, 3 could not swallow it,”’ 

‘*You? Iremember you now !’’ exclaimed Simon. 
‘*T saw you here, there, and everywhere. If all the 
rest had behaved as well—had done as good a night’s 

work—it would be something to boast of.’’ Uncon- 
sciously his tone was that of a superior bestowing com- 
mendation, and while it afforded evident pleasure, it 
checked further loquacity. . . His companion’s man- 
ner changed. From being merely civil it became defer- 
ential; and from that time he ceased to address his 
fellow-traveller, modestly waiting to be taken notice 
of, and not speaking unless spoken to. 

““ How are you getting on, Hester ?’’ inquired her 


cousin, presently. ‘* Pretty well ?’’ 
“* Very well.”’ 
‘* T wish I saw those great eyes closed, 4 
“‘T can’t close them—Simon.’’ How could. she? 


They were gazing steadfastly into the heavens where 
Jem had gone ; they were ranging over fields of golden 
light, while the mind, only half following, wove its own 
pictures. With hands locked together on her lap, she 
lay motionless, and he might have thought she slum- 
bered, but for the long-drawn heavy sob, which, from 
time to time, shuddered through her frame. The folds 
of the plaid edged her tear-stained face, and once as 
they fell aside, there escaped a loose end of hair, which 
gently floated across his lips, He turned his head 
away ; he did not touch it; no tender word nor sign 
; escaped him. | She was satisfied that he had seen noth- 
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ing—that he had been blind to her emotion, deaf to 
the terrible truth which her agony had unveiled. At 
least, she thought, that was unsuspected ; and he, so 
good, so noble, and so true, would never know the 
pitifulness of her he was so tender to. Not for worlds 
would she have had it come to light ; and confused 
and suffering as she was, she could, in a dim way, feel 
thankful to have had that additional misery spared 
her. But what would bring back her brother? Jem 
taken, Simon not hers—what was left in life? Only a 
few hours ago the prospect had seemed dreary, but 
now—! Never again to’see his face, to hear his call, 
to watch for his home-coming! Never to follow in 
his steps with tales ready for his willing ear, to hang 
upon his arm, to defend him in his absence, interpret 
what he wished to say when present ! 

Wancote without Jem! She tried to recall him in 
each familiar room; to remember every little habit, 
every occupation. His foibles, his very whims and 
tricks, from henceforth would be sacred ;- his little 
phrases, so well known to all, must never be used by 
another. 

And then his kindness, his goodness—dear, beloved 
brother! ‘‘ The only one of us,’’ sobbed she, with 
swelling bosom—‘‘ the only one who was ready for 
such a change! So right—so well for Jem that it was 
he to be taken; every one knows about Jem—every 
one—every one—’’ : 

And one envied him. 

The new light thrown on his own affairs almost 
wrought Simon to distraction. He could not, now 
that time was given him to turn over the matter in his 
mind, understand how the mischief had in the first in- 
stance been done; how he could only now, when so 
much too late, have made the discovery which for- 
merly had been altogether beyond his reach. The 
child had outwitted not only him, but them all; he 
had had the positive assurance that she would be 
pleased to hear of his marriage to her sister, and every 
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succeeding day what he had seen with his own eyes_ 
had confirmed the asseveration. She had contrived to 


— 


keep from all, the pain, the slight, that had been put 


upon her. ‘‘It was bravely done, Hester,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘ but it was not worth the cost. Now these 
dreary nuptials must go on, and you and I must act 
our parts. The farce must ’be played out to the end, 
let the victims feel what they may. 


But to be such a victim! Not to any superfine: . ; 


sense of duty, but to a gross, stupid blunder ! 
‘‘ That,’’ reflected Simon, ‘‘is where the sting lies. 
-To be entrapped by a mere careless omission of a 
name! I am to rue, throughout my life, the haste of 
‘a moment. I have been’’—he stopped—his face 
-changed— ‘‘ Ihave been,”’ he said, ‘‘ in the -hands of 
the Almighty. 3 coe 

‘*Tis a longer ride than a thowt.’ 

They were passing the sixth fret and it drew 
forth the above from a countryman on the Bppisat= 
‘side of the wagon. 

‘An’ it hadna been for the drifts, a might ha’ 
walked, and been the sooner,’’ added he. 

“* Or not been there at all ! w suggested one. 

‘‘ A said an’ it hadna been for the drifts.’’ 

‘““No more drifts now, gentlemen,’’ observed the 
clerk. “I know the country; we have come to a 
good highroad now: there is not a better road aay 
where than that between Thripp and Fixall.”’ 

‘“* Not a more devilish one, I should say,’’ muttered 
the stout passenger, angrily. ‘‘ Call this a good road ! 
It is only one degree better than that infernal—’’ 

‘“Noa, noa; noan moor o’ that,’’ interposed the 
countryman. ‘‘’Twere an oogly lane as we coom fra, 
that’s trew ; but we’re oot o’ thot, an’ oot o’ worse 
than thot—the Lord be praised ! We'll cha’ noan 
moor groomlin’ the noight, a say. 

‘“ Certainly the shaking is much less violent,’’ said 
Colonel Lutteridge, rousing himself to address" his 
neighbor. ‘‘ We keep to this road, then, all the way 
to Fixall ?”’ 


— 
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“All: the way, sir; it is a scrimp of four miles from 
here.”’ Mi < ATS e 

‘* Hester, we shall soon be there; how do you 
feel ?’* , : 

*“ Very well; a little—stiff.’’ 

““May I put you on my other shoulder? You have 
been lying so still that I did not like to disturb you be- 
fore ; but the change will benefit us both.’’ 

** T am afraid I must make you very tired.’’ 

He laid her comfortably down again, and she sighed 
with the relief afforded. ‘‘’Thank you, Simon.’’ 

The next moment she exclaimed, starting up, ‘“‘ What 
is it? What is the matter ?’’ 

He had frightened her; a low sound, almost a 
groan, had burst from him at her gentle mention of his 
name. ‘‘ What was that?’’ demanded Hester, her 
nerves still quivering, and ready to take alarm at any 
occurrence. 

‘A trifle,’’ he said, quietly ; ‘‘ a spasm—a pain of 
some sort that made me wince. I am sorry it startled 
you. I have it sometimes.”’ 

**Can’t you do something for it ?’”’ 

‘* Nothing, little Hester,’’ he said, drearily—*‘ noth- 
ing.”’ . 

*“Ts it quite gone ?’’ 

‘Quite. Yes. For the moment; but it will come 
again, I fear; do not take any notice if you fancy I 
look out of sorts sometimes. It is not dangerous.’ 

‘© T hever heard it—’’ be 

‘* Let me draw this over your arm, child ; you must 
not throw it off like that. I say,’’ said Colonel Lut- 
teridge, to the young fellow beside him, ‘‘ have you 
ever studied astronomy ?”’ 

_ ‘No, sir.’’? The young man stared a little; on 
which, greatly to his edification, the Colonel proceeded 
to roll forth millions, billions, and trillions—to make 
announcements of such magnitude as took his breath 
away—to track the comets on their never-ending jour- 
neys—to split up asteroids, and finally to electrify all 
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around by insisting on the vast swarms of aerolites 


which just do of fall and cover the earth. All who’ sy 
knew Lutteridge would have seen he had an objectin 


thus putting forth the scanty stock of learning he pos- 
sessed : he was seeking to divert both Hester’s mind 
and his own from dangerous ruminations ; and although 
it may be doubted whether, throughout the harangue, 
with its astounding peroration, he did not feel every 


motion of the form he held, he certainly succeeded in». 3 


subduing both her and himself to a calmer state’ of 
feeling, ere their journey was ended, than might have 
been the case had silence thrown them back upon their 
own musings. 


. ‘‘ Here is the junction at last!’ exclaimed the 
clerk, briskly. ‘‘ There will be some life’ there, at 
any rate.”’ ek 


‘“ What is it ?”’ said Hester, raising her head. 

‘““ We are at our journey’s end,’’ replied her cousin ; 
and despite all, perhaps he was not as glad as he could 
have wished to be. 

All was now commotion. The weary passengers 
were handed out, refreshments were -procured, and 
after a brief delay the mail came up. They were not 
tco soon ; they had taken fully longer on the way than 
had been anticipated, and they had now little-more 
than a quarter of an hour’s waiting time. 

‘* Such confounded roads !’’ reached Hester’s ear, 

“Oh, don’t let us go with Azm,’’ she cried, drawing 
Simon away. ‘‘ There is the poor woman who was 
with me in the carriage, before—before it happened. 
I did not see her till now. She looks quite forlorn : 
let us go with her ; we may be able to help her, for she 
has nobody.”’ " : 

She was glad of their company—glad to know that — 
the young lady, at least, was safe, and expressed her 
fears as to the fate of their other fellow-travellers. 
Having said so much, however, she relapsed into 
silence ; and, truth to tell, since she seemed to be both 
weary and stupid, neither of her companions were 
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eager to draw her out... They could have responded, 
but they did not care to originate; and unless there 
was anything further suggested—any information to be 
gained—they had no desire again to recur to tess events 
of the night. 

‘The compartment was full, and nothing of note oc- 
curred during the short journey. 

““We shall be met here,’ * said Simon, as he took 
Hester out at their own station. 

-How unlike itself it looked! How it, and all 
around, seemed to wonder what she and he. could be 
doing there at that time of night! . No. station-master 
to bow obsequiously before them along the platform ; 
only a shivering understrapper to be thrown into con- 
fusion by such an apparition. ‘‘ But we have now to 
get home,’’ said Hester to herself, not having caught 
her cousin’s assurance. ‘‘ How is that to be done? 
We must walk, I suppose ?’’ 

It surprised her more than anything else would have 
done, to see their own horses’ heads at the well- 
known corner; where all besides was so unreal, a 
touch of ordinary life seemed most unnatural of all. 
““ How did they know ?’’ she asked, aloud. 

“I telegraphed from Fixall.’’ 

‘‘Did you?» And to Lutteridge too? Burnett is 
there.’’ 

‘*Ves. .I thought poor Constance ought to know. 
But I mean to go with you to Wancote. I will go 
over afterwards.’’ He gave an order to both coach- 
men, and stepped into the Wancote carriage. 

‘* What did you say when you telegraphed, Simon ?’’ 
said Hester, as they moved off. She was trembling 
anew at the meeting now to come. ‘‘ Did you tell 
them anything ?’’ 

‘* T said I was bringing you.’’ 

‘* Nothing more ?”’ 

*T said you were unhurt.”’ 

‘You did not say—”’ 

Pe Yes, dear, I .did.”’ 
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‘*T wonder none of them came down.”’ | su! 
- “So do not I,’’ reflected Simon, inwardly. ‘‘ Lady 
Manners has too much feeling; Agatha too little: 
both have shirked.”’ 

It was but a short drive from the station to the Hall 
by one route, although it was the habitof the family to 
prefer the road which led past Lutteridge... On this 
night, however, when thé nearest way was naturally 


taken, it seemed to Hester that they had barely 


started, ere they were at the entrance gates. Snow 
lay thick on all the country round, and a ghostly land- 
scape was spread to view on every side—trees, slopes, 
and dales sheeted in the moonlight. 

“* Hester !’’ said her cousin, suddenly. ‘‘ After all, 
I fear I shall have to break one part of my promise.’ 
He called to the coachman from the window, and-the 
carriage stood still. 

He turned to her again. ‘‘ I am not—quite well,” 
he said, faintly. ‘I think I had better perhaps get 
down here—and walk home.’’ 

‘ottareall ty 

- He shook his head. 

‘“O Simon—don’t go !’’ 5 Oe 

‘‘ Not unless you give me leave. You havé my 
word ; but—but’’—with evident reluctance—‘‘ I woe 
rather go, Hester, if I may ?”’ 

‘“‘ It 1s not for my sake ; but if you wish it, of course 
I would not keep you. "You have been’ so good— 
so—’’ Grief would have its way, and stop her speak- 
ing. He took both hands firmly in his, and. stooped 
over her. He meant ‘to say something encouraging, 
strengthening, bracing ; but all at once his nerve gave 
way : with one kiss on her cheek, tender and solemn 
as might have been imprinted on the face of a dead 
woman, he parted from her, opened the door, and 
passed ‘out into the night. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“THERE WAS ALSO ANOTHER ANXIETY,” 


““ One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor.”” 
—PERICLES, 


Twas well for Hester that she was too much worn 
out with the scenes she had just gone through to 
note all the ghastly concomitants of such a home-com- 
ing ; that she did not perceive the eyes turned on her 
from every doorway and distant corner, did not hear 
the footsteps, and whispering, of the now roused and 
expectant, household. ‘They knew not what they antici- 
pated ; but, half from real anxiety and half from vul- 
gar curiosity, all, even to the lowest scullery-maid, had 
collected in the background, invisibly to the newly- 
arrived traveller. 

The half fearful look in the carriage after she had 
left it, and the exclamation with which the gray-headed 
attendant fell back from the door, were lost on her ; 
sxe only beheld her mother, fell on her neck, and, for 
the second time that night, lost consciousness. 

A faintness, which was the result of exhaustion 
rather than of any new stress of feeling, was not of 
long duration, however. She was soon able to weep 
again, to tell. ‘her story, and answer such questions as 
related to what she had herself experienced. What 
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more there remained to be told, her cousin would 


_ come himself to communicate. 

While she was present the fresh agony of the mother 
and sister could not have its full sway, since they durst 
not invite her to further participation in it ; the wan- 
dering eye, the restless movements, and pee | frame, 
testifying too plainly to all that she had already suf- 
fered ; and in ministering to her, a momentary con- 
solation was afforded even to their sorrow, so helpless 


and spent she lay before them. With trembling hands — 


upon her child’s brow, the mother sat, outwardly sub- 
duing her emotion, while Agatha, by ‘her side, gently 
pressed wine and food from time to time, keeping out 
of view her tears. 

Simon, in the bitterness of his spirit, had been unjust 
to Agatha, when he-accused her of being destitute of 
feeling. She was not acutely sensitive—not one to be 
swayed by passion or ardor—but she was by no means 
wanting in natural affection. ‘That it found vent at 


this time in thoughtful consideration for her sister, - 


that it was likely to be sufficiently under control to 
enable her afterwards to be the stay of her parents, 
and counsellor of the household, ought surely not to be 
reckoned against her. A heart like Hester’s had not 
been planted in her bosom,—was that her fault? — But 
placid as was Agatha’s nature, she loved her own fam- 
ily sincerely, with an honest attachment, which, if at 
present it did not extend beyond such limits, was toler- 
ably certain to be reproduced towards a husband ie 
children of her own. 

For other relations, or for friends, she had but a 
minor supply of interest—even for a lover, as we have 
seen, she could not produce more; but let her once 
belong to him, whomsoever he might be, become the 
chief person in his home and the mother of his chil- 
dren, and it might be safely prophesied that Agatha 
would develop yearly more and more into the affec- 
tionate wife, and proud and devoted matron. 

She had long filled, to the admiration of the neigh- 
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borhood, the post of eldest sister. The loss of her was 
bewailed to Lady Manners as that of Jane had never 
been, as Hester’s would never be. With strangers— 
especially those of her own sex—she must ever be the 
first among the daughters, the peerless rose among the 
lilies. But she was not the first at home, though per- 
haps, as we have said already, from no fault of her 
own ; and certainly what she missed in attachment she 
gained in consideration ; if there were anything to be 
done, any practical advice or support to be given, it 
was she who came to the front. 

It was by her earnest desire that Hester was now 
committed to her charge, whilst their mother retired to 
seek such rest as she could obtain, or at least to weep 
unrestrained—and she herself undressed and laid in 
bed the scarcely conscious girl. Never had Agatha 
seemed so gentle or so tender as on this night; and 
yet, would she but go—would she only leave the room 
to darkness and to silence! 

_ At last the candle is taken away and the door shut ; 


‘and then the pent-up sluice reopens, as strangely seen 


*twixt waking and sleeping, amid dreams and dim re- 
membrances, the whole long, weird, and only half ter- 
rible night reappears. 

Only half terrible? And how is that? Jem! Her 
own Jem! Her dearest, best-beloved brother snatched 
from her without a word, or a farewell! Surely every 


thought, every reflection should have been all his. 


She sees him—he is before her now, as when last visi- 
ble, looking gayly back to nod as he passes the carriage 
window where she sits watching ; she hears his cheery 
assurance of a speedy return, magnifies in the retro- 
spect his conscientious scruples about leaving her, 
conjures up the scene with every trifling adjunct—and 
then, all at once, it is gone; and, behold! it is not 
his voice that she hears, but another voice ; and it is 
not his face she sees, but another face. 

For very shame she writhed in the dark, too weak to 
shed more tears, longing for forgetfulness—for an end 
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to come somehow—anyhow. Her brain ran riot at 


last : faces came and mocked her, fingers pointed at 


her, whispers sounded in her ears. Her little room _ 


seemed alive with moving figures all harsh and angry. 
She cried aloud in her hideous nightmares, and Agatha 
was by her side in a moment. With Agatha’s arms 
around her neck she slept at last—and dreamed . of 
Agatha’s lover. 


The chill, the shock, and subsequent exposure and 
fatigue, had been more than Hester’s youthful frame 


could bear, and a smart feverish attack kept her to 
bed for the next few days. Her nervous system.also 
had been shaken, and all conversation of an exciting 
tendency, all participation in the grief which must at 
times return in all its first force to.overwhelm, was 
strictly forbidden... The dear remains had been 
brought home, and carried thence-to their final resting- 
place, and all who had gathered..on the sad: occasion 
had dispersed, ere she was well enough to. be informed 
of what had taken place. Tears would. flow, but 
nevertheless it was felt that by such an illness she had 
been mercifully spared much than could not else but 
have caused fresh anguish. ve 

Even for the others it was perhaps no bad thing to 
have care for her mingling with their sorrows, since 
there was also another anxiety, whereof we must now 
speak. : 

All through the day which followed the eventful 
night, Lady Manners and Agatha looked in vain for 
the expected visitor from Lutteridge. Simon had said 
that he would come, and had especially enjoined on 
Hester to refer all.inquiries to him, which she- was 
unable herself to answer. He would tell them 
all, he had said repeatedly ; and she had so well 
recollected, that it had been her one refrain, ‘‘ Simon 
will tell you all.’’ But hours passed, and he did not 
appear. 

Twice, wheels were heard. Sir John and his. eldest 
son had both been telegraphed for, and as neither were 
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at any great distance, each arrived in the course of the 
afternoon. F ; 

It had been expected that long before they could 
reach Wancote, Colonel Lutteridge would have been 
there, acting the part of a son and brother to the for- 
lorn women ; and as the day wore on, and neither he 
himself nor any messenger appeared, even Agatha 
grew restless. 

She wished to see her cousin ; but she was still more 
impatient to know what he had to say, to learn what 
must now be done, what arrangements ought to be made. 
Should her father arrive, and find that they were still all 
in the dark, he would be unnerved afresh, with the 
fear of being called upon to act, and with no knowl- 


-edge to act upon. Never before had anything of the 


kind befallen him—no death had yet broken into their 
tranquil band, no sable procession had issued from the 
doors of Wancote, since it had been his home. 

This awful jar in their quiet life was not only awful, 
it was unutterably strange, and to none more than to 
Agatha, who, we know, liked all things to be in all 
places smooth, orderly, and decorous, and who had 
nothing in common with aught that was terrible and 
heart-stirring. She felt that the presence of her be- 
trothed husband would be welcome at such a time, 
and wondered that he came not. 

At length when four o’clock arrived, and still no 
communication had been received from the Manor, it 
was felt that something must be wrong there. They 
were in the act of dispatching a messenger, when a 
man on horseback was seen in the avenue, and proved 
to’ be the groom from Lutteridge. 

‘‘He is ill,’’ said Agatha to herself, the color 
mounting to her cheek. ‘‘I knew he would have 
come, had he not been prevented; but what shall we 
do? Papais leaning on him; Bertie is of no good ; 
and I must do everything. Poor dear Simon! but 
how very unfortunate! If he could but have come for 
an hour! He knows the sort of use papa and Bertie 
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are in any emergency—but I ought not to reproach — 


him. No doubt he has written : that will at least give 
us some idea of what should be done, of wno 
should be written to.’’ 

She hurried out herself, murmuring, ‘‘ He might 
have sent over before, however ; or Constance might 
—just like her—’’ But there was no letter in the 
man’s hand. 

It proved to be no fault of Constance’s. 


‘*My mistress is at Lord Westmacott’s, Miss. I 


have just been there, or I should have been here 
sooner. My mistress was dining and sleeping there 
last night.”’ 
—..‘‘But your master ?”? murmured Miss Manners. 
~‘* Master,’’ said the man, slowly, ‘‘ is going on well 

now, Miss, Dr. Blackburn says. He won’t say noth- 
ing more just yet, Miss; but we’re to be told more 
particularly to-morrow.”’ i 

‘* What is the matter?) I was. sure he was ill !’” ex- 
claimed she. ‘‘ You may speak out before: me’’—as 
she caught a side glance directed to her brother, who 
had come to the door also. 

‘‘Don’t-you hear? Speak out, I say,’’ added Ber- 
tie, sharply. ‘‘ What is it next? Don’t you see you 
are frightening the lady ?”’ 

““’The Colonel was found in the snow, sir.”’ 

‘Found in the snow! By Jove!’’ 

““Yes, sir. Found in the snow.’’ 

““When? At what hour? And where? What was 
he doing in the snow ?”’ 

‘‘ He was close by our own door, sir ; we had only 


just taken the alarm when we came upon him—under 


the laurels at the shrubbery gate, sir.’’ 
‘* How came he there ?’’ 
“Don’t know, sir; unless he walked, sir. We ex- 
pected master had stopped here, Miss,’’—to Agatha. | 
‘“ What made you expect anything of the kind ?’’ 
As it often did, Bertie’s emotion found its vent in 
anger. ‘‘ What business had you to expect at all? 
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You must have been a parcel of great fools not to have 
looked for him before! And so you let him lie there 
till day-break, I suppose ?”’ 

INO. SIP.” 

“What did you do, then? Who did you get? 
None of you ever thought of going for a doctor, I 
daresay ?’’ 

““T took the gig myself, sir, within the quarter of 
an hour, and we had Dr. Blackburn to him as fast as 
the mare would bring us back. We could not have 
done more, sir.” 

‘* And who attended to him in the meantime ?”’ 

‘“T don’t know, sir—Mrs. Hubbly, I suppose.”’ 

‘“* How did none of you come over before ?’’ con- 


tinued Mr. Manners, savagely. ‘‘ It isa pretty time of 


day to come here, when we ought to have known the 
first, thing !”’ 

** T was given no orders, sir.”’ 

‘* Given no orders! And you mean to say—”’ 

“* Oh, Bertie, stop this,’’ implored Agatha, with her 
hand upon his arm. ‘‘ Don’t you see that there is 
something dreadfully amiss ? What good can it do to 
rate at the man? Ask him—stop, I’ll ask myself.’’ 

‘‘Ts your master conscious ?’’ she inquired, step- 
ping forward. 

‘No, Miss.”’ 

** Since when ?”’ 

‘© He has never been conscious, Miss.”’ 

Her face fell. ‘‘ Never been conscious !’’ she whis- 
pered. ' 

-‘* Dr, Blackburn says that if master had been left 
another half-hour out, there would have been no life 
in him,’’ continued the groom, looking from one to 
the other, as not exactly sure of how much or how lit- 
tle he ought to say. ‘‘ He must have been in the 
drift for a good long time, for it had snowed after 
he had fallen down, though not enough to cover 
him altogether. It had not snowed for some hours, 
sir.”’ 
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‘“By Jove!’’ Even Bertie ejaculated under his 
breath at the significant observation. 
‘*For some hours !’’ echoed his sister. ** How 


was he alive at all ?”’ 

‘Dr, Blackburn says it was a wonder, Miss. I was 
to ask,’’ added the messenger, with sudden recollec- 
tion, ‘‘ when he left here ?”’ 

“* He was not here at all !”’ 

‘* Lord !’’ escaped the man. The rest were silent. 

‘* Burnett said master was at the station, and drove 
up here with Miss Hester,’’ said the groom, at last. 
‘* Mrs. Hubbly wanted Burnett to come over with the 
carriage again to fetch master as soon as she heard of 


it, seeing what a night it was, and Burnett being posi-. 


tive master had said he was not going to stay, but 
would walk across ; but master having given no orders 
to be fetched, you see, sir, we didn’t none of us like to 
go contrary.”’ 

*“And you knew he was walking, and yet none of 
you had the sense to guess what had happened ?” 

““Do be quiet, Bertie,’’ Agatha again interposed 
aside. ‘‘ They were not to blame; they meant to do 
right. Do not waste time, and irritate the man as 
well. Let us think what is to be done now! Send 
him round, and say we will ring for him presently. 
Stop,’”’ said she, suddenly, as the horse was being 
turned. ‘‘ Mrs, Lutteridge—when is she to be at home ?’” 

‘* By this time, Miss. The carriage went ‘to. the Cas- 
tle as soon as I got back to give the order.’ 

““ Then you have not come straight here ?’’ 

‘‘No, Miss,’* looking rather foolish. ‘‘ The ice 
was wanted for master, and medicines, and I had to. 
fetch them from Seeley—” 

““ You had!’ broke out Bertie, with an oath. 
‘‘ Confound the fellow’s impudence! Agatha, it’s in- 
sufferable !_ Do you mean to tell me that there was no 
one but you to do everything? ‘That there was not so 
much as a stable-boy about the place to run on an 
errand ?”’ 
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‘It turned out that there was little more, at least. 
One footman was in attendance on Constance at West- 
macott Castle, the other was away on a holiday; the 
under coachman was in London looking after the new 
carriages, which were to come down the next day, and 
Burnett had caught a cold, and was in bed from rheu- 
matism, engendered by being out during the night. 
Colonel Lutteridge’s own man did not know the coun- 
try, the butler liked to be in the way at home, and so 
on: an excuse was found for every one; as usual, 
there were too many hands, and only one had been 
available. Since the groom and horse were already 
going about, it had been felt that he might do every- 
thing—that Wancote could wait ; probably they had 
reckoned on no minute inquiries from that sorrow- 
stricken mansion—had thought that the tidings he bore 
would be sufficient to engross all attention that could 
be spared. - 

“He, at least, had nothing to do with it,’’ said 
Agatha, always just, and able to speak with compos- 
ure. ‘‘ It was not his fault. Come in, and let us con- 
sider. Some one must go to Lutteridge ; and, Bertie, 
what shall we do about—about the railway people ?”’ 

Since Dr. Blackburn was with Simon, and he had 
every attention, shocked as she was and grieving for 
him, she still remembered other cares. 

They were soon, however, at an end. Ere the 
shades of night again set in, a communication had been 
received from the railway company, who had been fur- 
nished by Colonel Lutteridge with Sir John’s address, 
and the rest was soon accomplished. 

Of all that went on, as we have said, Hester was igno- 
rant. It took her many days to regain even so much 
strength and serenity as would enable her to leave the 
solitude of her room, and during those days all the 
work that was done in the house was done by Agatha. 
From morning to night, she wrote letters, gave audi- 
ences, arranged for the postponement of her own bridal, 
and gave directions as to the sad ceremonial which 
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must take its place. She was everybody’s helper, 
everybody’s listener. Jane was kept duly informed of 
what passed each day ; Bertie was shown what duties 
devolved on him ; her father was assisted, and her mo- 
ther and sister affectionately tended. It was the very 
position for Agatha; and though it would be false and 
malicious to say that she enjoyed it, she did undenia- 
bly find in it a source of consolation. 

‘* All the same she is precious indifferent about her 
bridegroom that is to be !’’ observed Bertie, one even- 
ing, to his youngest sister, as he found his way to her 
room for a chat ; he was glad to seek her out now and 
then at this time. ‘‘I thought Agatha would have 
flown to him, or to Constance at least—but she seems 
never to have thought of it !’’ 

“Tell me about him, Bertie.’’ 

““ He has had rather a narrow sque—escape.”’ 

““Ts he getting better ?”’ pins 

‘“ Well, I don’t know ; I suppose so.- The doctor 
sticks pretty close to him, however.”’ 

“Was he much worse than I ?”’ 

“Than you? You've not been anything to speak 
of ; though you do look rather like a little white 
mouse, now I come to look at you. When are you to 
be allowed down ?”’ 

‘* How long can you stay ?”’ 

‘““Only a few days. Our exams. are coming on for 
the musketry instruction, and I must go up, you know. 
I can do no good here.”’ 

“No ; I suppose not,’’ said she, sadly. 

*“Oh, I say,’’ broke out he after a pause, ‘‘ to 
think that this was the very day that I was coming 


down for the wedding, Hester! I have my present | 


with me, for it came in just as I was starting, so I’ll 
leave it with you to take care of ; I suppose the mar- 
riage will not be put off for long—that’s to say if he 
comes round all right. It is the prettiest thing I have 
seen for a long time—a new kind of belt—she has just 
the right sort of waist for showing off a belt, and I 
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thought Simon would approve. Dear me! Poor fel- 
low! Well, I hope he will come round, ARP OY, ae 

a Do you think there is any fear ?’’ 

‘ I suppose there is always fear as long as a man is 
off “his head.”’ 

‘‘ What did you say?’’ Hester sat upright and 
stared at him. ‘‘ Did you—did you say ‘off his 
head’ ?”’ 

““Yes. Did you not know ?’”’ 

‘““ Oh, I say,’’ continued Bertie, seeing his mistake, 
““T ought not to have let it out. I forgot you were 
not to be told things. But, you know, it was only 
what might have been expected—those ‘idiots of ser- 
vants—it was all their doing! I say, Hetty, don’t 
take it so to heart. Don’t cry—there’s a good girl— 
or there will be the mischief to pay! There's Agatha, 
I’ll be bound, has never shed a tear, though he is her 
own particular property; but you are such a soft- 
hearted little thing !’’ 

“*'You see I was with him—’’ 

“* Ay, that’s it; you were with him all through ; and 
you have both had a shake. No wonder, poor souls! 
It must have been bad,’’ added he, more softly. 
‘* What would you have done without him, Hetty ? 
How would you ever have got home? Eh, what’s that 
you say ?”’ 

She was murmuring to herself the beautiful lines of 
Scott— 


‘*In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succor dawns from heaven.” 


He listened in silence, and when next he spoke did 
not renew the subject. He recurred to her coming 
down-stairs. ‘‘I wish you would come down before 
I go, Hetty ; it’s desperately miserable all about the 
house with no one but Agatha, and she is as unsocia- 
ble as she always was.’ 

‘* You will not go away sooner than you can help, 
Bertie ?’ 
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“Oh no, I won't.” Bertie was flattered. ‘‘ I prom- 


ise you I won’t; but you see if I am to do anything 


iiist—" 

“Yes, I know. But then, we want you so much ; 
and besides—Simon should have some one. 

“*T have been over every day, but the doctor won’t 
let me in.”’ 

‘© Will he not ?”’ 

‘“ Nor yet Constance.” 

‘** Will he not?) Simon must be very ill.”’ 

‘* No doubt he is very ay 


** What am I to do? You go off at a inideie when- 


ever I tell you anything.”’ 
Da won ’t go off at a tangent; only tell me every- 
thing.” 

** But there is nothing more to tell.”’ 

** Will you go up to-morrow and see how he is ?”” 

“Yes, of course ; I always go.. It is the only place 
I can go to.’’ 

He had been thankful for the outlet. It was some- 
thing to take him from the sombre, silent house—from 
the desolate rooms. Agatha, as he said, had no time 
to attend to him ; his mother was still upset ; and with 
Jane absent, and Hester up-stairs, he and his father 
were pitiably wretched and aimless. 

They wandered about the forsaken haunts, encoun- 
tering each other only, wearying through one gloomy 
hour after another, and afraid even to steal a glance at 
a newspaper, lest A gatha should catch them at it. 

Going across to Lutteridge to hear the last report of 
Simon, and have a chat with Constance, who, like him- 
self, was thankful for any variety, was to Bertie the 
chief event of the day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE DOCTOR’S LAST RESOURCE, 


““ Diseases desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved.” 
—HAMLET. 


ONSTANCE, like her visitor, was at a loss what 
to do with herself, and confided to him, strictly 
under the rose, that everything was so melancholy and 
miserable, and she was so rigidly prohibited from havy- 
ing anything to do with the sick man, that if it were 
not for the look of the thing, she would not remain at 
the Manor another hour. 

_‘“ And as for the marriage, Bertie,’’ she observed, 
one day, ‘‘I really don’t see when it is to take place ! 
Dr. Blackburn will give no opinion, though I pressed 
him on the point. He is the most tiresome of men! 
Every day he seems to fence himself in with a new set 
of oracular answers, as if on purpose to keep us all in 
the dark! Do you think Simon jis as ill as he makes 
him out? I heard him going down-stairs a little while 
ago, muttering —so that he should be overheard, of 
course—‘ This will never do; this can’t go on ;’ ‘and 
shaking his solemn old head as he spoke, with the air 
of a Lord Chancellor. I declare I had a great mind 
to drop a billiard-ball upon it, for I was in the billiard- 
room at the time, as he knew very well. He. must 
have seen me as he passed, and wanted to give me a 
fright.’’ 

Her levity was more than half assumed; she was 
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more alarmed than she wished to allow, and would 


fain have been reassured by her companion. It was a ~ 


relief to him to be in her company, to find his own 
shallow nature reciprocated, to be out of sight of 
Agatha’s lugubrious face, and away from Hester’s 
fears. He and Constance suited each other exactly at 
this crisis. Constance having no one else to charm, 
found even the cousin for whom she had always enter- 


tained a secret contempt, charming; and Bertie being 


thus honored by her notice, found in it a novel fasci- 
nation. Had she been half a dozen years younger, no 
one can say what the intimacy run up in this manner 
might not have developed into; but even the broad 
acres of Wancote, joined to Bertie’s handsome face, 
_were insufficient to outweigh with her the fact that to 
convert him into the stepfather of a thirteen-years-old 
son would be'to render both him and her ridiculous. 
She could not afford to trifle with him, which at 
the moment would have been sufficient) amusement : 
youths of his age, she knew, were inflammatory, and 
dangerous in after life, when their vanity had been 
wounded, and she had no wish to make enemies at the 
Hall. She must not go too far with the poor boy. 
She might make herself pleasant to him when he came, 
put on some pretty trimmings to lighten up her 
black dress, and receive him in her own little sitting- 
room with its cosey fire and softly-cushioned chairs ; 
but whilst metaphorically patting and purring over 
him, she took care to sheathe her claws, and he es- 
caped unhurt. 

She liked to have him come, however, and dared to 
say to him at such interviews much that it would not 


have done for the others to hear. Small, selfish com- 


plaints, and petty, sordid speculations, ‘about which 
she held her tongue if they were by, were imparted to 
him without restraint ; while he on his part had con- 
fidences of a like nature with which to elicit her sym- 
pathy. 

They were enjoying themselves thus on the day 
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when Constance had been tempted with the billiard- 
ball, and she had barely narrated the incident ere the 
doctor’s gig was seen again in the avenue, followed by 
the large close carriage from Wancote, which was used 
by no one but Lady Manners herself. 

““What can mamma be coming here for ?’’ ex- 
claimed Bertie, who had been drawn to the window by 
the sound of wheels. ‘‘ There is her own carriage, 
Constance.”’ 

““ Where ?”’ cried she, eagerly. ‘‘ So it is,’’ coming 
to stand beside him, and verify the astounding fact for 
herself. ‘‘ Do you know,’’ said she, suddenly wheel- 
ng round and fixing her eyes upon him—‘‘ Do you 
know, Bertie, this is old Baldhead’s doing! I amsure 
of it! He has been to fetch Agatha. Bertie, I am 
afraid that Simon must be worse than we thought.”’ 

‘* There is no Agatha there,’’ said Bertie, stretching 
his neck as far as he could, to see the party alight. 
** There is mamma, and the doctor is handing her out, 
but no one else is following. What can have brought 
her? I say, will they come here ?’’ added he, with a 
curious perception that he would prefer that they did 
20) ee 

The tone amused his quick companion. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they may,’’ said she, readily. ‘‘I shall invite my aunt 
in, at all events,’’ going towards the door. Then look- 
ing back, with a sudden frown, she broke out energeti- 
cally, ‘‘ Dr. Blackburn had no ,vig¢ to go and bring 
any one here without a word to me.’’ He heard her 
sweetest accents the next moment outside. ‘‘ Dear 
auntie, such a dreadful day for you to be out! Do 
come into my little room. Bertie is here before you. 
Is Agatha there ?”’ 

. For the first time in her life Lady Manners looked 
confused beneath her niece’s clamor ; she was even at 
a loss for any reply whatever. ; 

‘*T ought to beg your pardon, Mrs. Lutteridge,”’ 
interposed the doctor, stepping forward from behind, 
and speaking with bluff decision, ‘‘ for taking it upon 
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myself to fetch Colonel Lutteridge’s aunt to see him. 
But I thought,’’ added he, with a grim attempt at con- 
ciliation, ** that an older head than yours would not be 
amiss at.a consultation I wish to have in my patient’s 
room. Lady Manners and I will proceed there at 
once, if you will excuse us.’ 

With an air of mortification, which she hoped might 
not be without its effect, Constance stood aside at 
once. 


“You will not want me then,’’ she said; ‘‘ but, — 


dear Dr. Blackburn, you will not keep me long i in sus- 
pense? Remember that we—that I cannot but be 
anxious—” 

‘* No longer than we can help, ma’am.”’ ‘The latter 
part of her appeal he disregarded. ‘‘ This way, ra 
Manners.”’ 

‘* Very odd !”’ said Constance, returning to her cous- 
in, who had remained quietly where he was. ‘‘ He 
has never allowed any one but Mrs. Hubbly to be in 
Simon’s room before, and she 1s as close as he. What 
is all the mystery about ? I suppose the poor dear fel- 
low is light-headed, but what of that ? Who pays any 
attention to nonsense talked by aman ina fever? It 
is perfectly absurd an old country doctor giving, him- 
self such airs! But they are all alike—anything i in the 
world to give.themselves importance !”’ 

““Idon’t see what good my mother is to do,”’ said 
Bertie. ‘‘ I should have said she was the last person 
for a sick-room; she gets as nervous as possible if we 
do but cut our little fingers !”’ 

“Tf it had been Agatha who had come, I should 
have seen some sense in it,’’ mused Constance, with a 


variety of conflicting emotions. ‘‘ If Simon is so ill as. 


to make his recovery doubtful, Agatha ought of course 
to be with him. . If he is in danger—’ ’ She paused ; 

all Jack’s chances and her own flashed for the moment 
on her view—-but better feelings prevailed. ‘‘ Oh, I 
hope and trust he is not so bad as that !’’ she cried, 
sincerely. ‘‘ Poor, poor Simon! Dear Simon! iy 


> 
~~ 
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could not bear to think of anything happening to aoe 
kind Simon !”’ 

It was one thing to contemplate the regency of Lut- 
teridge and her son’s prospects, whilst her brother-in- 
law was an almost unknown creature of the imagina- 
tion ; it was another to acquiesce in the untimely death 
of one who had shown her nothing but kindness, and 
that under the roof which sheltered her, and belonged 
to him. 

*“T don’t think it can be ¢ha#,”’ said Bertie, in a low 
voice. ‘‘I think you have overshot the mark, Con- 
stance. It is only a fad of the doctor’s, I daresay. 
Of course if it had been really—really—-really 
you know, Agatha would have been the one, as you 
say, to have been sent for.”’ 

““ But why has he sent for any one?’’ replied his 
cousin more briskly, and reverting to her former spec- 
ulations. ‘‘ Why must he needs go off in that dis- 
agreeable way, frightening one till one hardly knows 
what to think? I wonder how long they will be ?”’ 

‘“The carriage has been sent round, did you know ?”’ 

‘“Has it? That means a long stay. It makes me 
quite nervous. Hark! Here is some one !”’ 

She sprang up. It was only the housekeeper, who 
had watched in the sick-room while the doctor was 
away, and had been now dismissed. 

‘“Well, Hubbly ?’’ said her mistress, impatiently. 
“Well 2” 

‘* Her ladyship will stop some hours, ma’am. Her 
ladyship desired me to let you know, and hoped you 
would be so kind as to excuse her remaining in mas- 
ter’s room, and would send back the carriage. 

‘When is it to return?” simultaneously inquired 
both the lady and gentleman, with a glance at each 
other. 

‘** At six, ma’am. 

‘Is your master worse ?”’ 
The housekeeper pursed up her lips. 
‘‘ My master is not worse, sir ; but he is not better. 
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The doctor thinks her ladyship should remain with him 
as long as she can.”’ 

“Does he know her ?’’ 

‘‘Ves, sir—ma’am. Master knew her at once, and 
seemed’’—she paused—“ glad to see her. Dr. Black- 
burn thinks that if he can say out all he has to say to 
her ladyship he will be easier in his mind, and may get 
slee 

ai he has to say?’’ cried Constance. ‘‘ What 
has he to say? Why could he not say it to you, Hub- 
bly? I suppose he is not coherent—that he does not 
know what he is speaking about ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, he does not ; but for all that, he un- 
derstands well enough whom he wants to ‘say it to. 
He had_set his heart—foolish like—on seeing her lady- 
ship, and was always sending and sending for her; but 
of course, under the circumstances,’’ with a sigh, ‘* no 
one liked to trouble the fatnily.”’ ; 

*“So that’s it, is it ?’’ said Bertie, relieved: “““ Well, 
Hubbly, I am glad it is nothing more ; we were rather 
alarmed, you see, not knowing what was going on. Of 
course my mother would have come in a moment,’’ he 
added, with an air, ‘‘if she had had the smallest idea 
that her being with him would do your master—my—ah 
—poor cousin any good ; of course she would: have 
been here immediately.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Her ladyship being with him will do 
master a great deal of good.”’ 

It was impossible to guess if the emphasis laid on 
the words meant anything beyond what met the ear; 
she courtesied, and withdrew, leaving the pair little the 
wiser for her evplanatint 


‘““ Well,’ said Bertie, atelast. ‘‘ Perhaps I had bete 


ter go home, and tell them how it is. It is of no use 
staying longer here—at least for all the information I 
am likely to get.”’ 

“Will you have the dog-cart ?”’ 


‘No, thanks ; I'll walk. It’s the only way I can — 


get a walk,”’ 


orang 
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He departed, and she was left to her own conjec- 
tures for the rest of the afternoon. 

Neither Lady Manners nor the doctor paten the 
sick-room until after dusk ; even a coaxing little mes- 
sage about tea, despatched’ through Hubbly, failed to 
draw forth either before. 

At length, however, and not till the carriage was 
again at the door, steps approached. 

By this time inquisitiveness and alarm on Con- 
stance’s part had subsided into what was nothing more 
nor less than a fit of the sulks. She, who—at least for 
the time—was mistress of the house, and who was also 
the near relation of the patient, ought not, she told 
herself, to be in the position of a humble interrogator. 
She had been ill-used, treated contemptuously, and she 
was swelling with wounded amour propre when at 
length she rose to receive her tardy visitors, Lady 
Manners’s hasty and tremulous apologies were scarcely 
_ Tesponded to, and she was too much hurt even to ex- 
_press the half- -playful resentment which during the first 
hour of her -solitude~had* trembled on her lips. She 
would not nowxask-a*question—would not pass an ob- 


' servation. But it was all to no purpose: the elderly 


me 


lady, who was shaking with nervous agitation and dis- 
quietude, only felt the relief of not being harassed by 
curiosity which she could ill have satisfied, and instead 
of experiencing any of the feeling which Constance 
had hoped to excite, she was mentally grateful for a 
reticence which she attributed to a delicacy not too 
often shown. 

Most of the talking fell upon the doctor; but even 
he was abrupt in his remarks, and appeared to be more 
concerned for the welfare of his fellow-watcher than 
for any vexation either of them might have caused 
Mrs. Robert Lutteridge. 

‘*T do hope you won't be the worse for this,’’ Con- 
stance heard him say as he escorted Lady Manners to 
her carriage. Then he added—but this not till they 
were out of hearing—*‘ It has been most painful to me, 
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I can assure you, my dear lady, but it appeared to me 
that there was no other course to take. You have 


done him all the good that I expected; we may hope — 


for the best now.”’ 

‘* Am I to return to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“Not unless I send. I have great hopes that it 
may not be necessary. You will remember,’’ he 
added, with his head well into the carriage—‘‘ remem- 
ber, Lady Manners, that no one, with the exception of 
myself and Mrs. Hubbly, who understands to hold her 
tongue, know a word of this. It is not our affair, and 
however it may be arranged between the families,”’ 
deferentially, ‘‘ our silence may be depended on.’’ 

~ She bowed in silence, holding out her hand, which 
was grasped in honest sympathy, and as he turned 
from the window the good man’s eyes were wet. -<‘ I 
have lived among them,’’ he murmured, ‘‘all these 
years, and never knew before the stuff these proud aris- 
tocrats were made of.”’ . 

The reader may guess, though Lady Manners did 
not, for what she had been sent for to Lutteridge. 
Some occasional misgivings, we have seen, had vexed 
her spirit with regard to the happiness of the betrothed 
pair, but these had been at the worst but passing 
chills, momentary qualms of uneasiness, which had 
never taken root, and which during the last month had 
ceased to intrude themselves entirely. 

It was a full month since she had seen the cousins in 
each other’s company ; first had come their own stay 
in town, then Simon’s prolonged absence—prolonged 
up to the night on which the accident took place—and 
finally his illness. 

Agatha had not apparently missed his society, how- 
ever sorry she might be for the present cause which 
kept him from her. Up to within the last week she 
had been engrossed with her numerous preparations, 
her notes, her presents, and her farewell visits. 

She had even remarked composedly that it was as 
well perhaps that these could be got through without 
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interruption, and since no doubts as to her lover's 
affection happened ever to have entered her mind, her 
mother had allowed her own fears to slip out of sight. 

The dreadful truth took her wholly by surprise. 

Even more by surprise, if we may dare to affirm so, 
than if she had not suspected something of it at one 
time. It was now learned with a flash of conviction, 
instantaneously stamped upon the brain, which, as it 
were, had been prepared for its reception. 

Listening to her nephew, as, with dilated eye, and 
burning breath, he explained to her the mistake he had 
made, with the utmost pains, clearness, and circum- 
spection, she could hardly bring herself to believe that 
he was unconscious of what he was saying, that: his 
mind was at least only partially following the revela- 
tions made by his lips. She knew it was all true—too 
true—every word of it ; and in the face of the kind old 
friend by her side she read also his conviction of the 
same. ‘‘ But I don’t understand,’ she whispered 
aside. ‘‘I thought he was—not himself. How can 
he speak like this ?’’ 

‘He is at once perfectly sane and perfectly in- 


-sane,’’ pronounced Dr. Blackburn, with profound dis- 
crimination. ‘*‘ He is saying what is exactly—hum— 


the case, I doubt not, my dear lady ; but he is quite 
irresponsible for saying it. He is aware that he is 
relieving his brain by telling you what has oppressed it 
during the—probably during the past month or two ; 
but at the same time he does not know—that is to say, 
he has not the power to keep it back. If you under- 
stand what I mean—it is difficult to explain—but the 
will has nothing to do with this. It is the mere revolt 
of overburdened nature; until he got you here, and 
could make you listen to him, it was his constant out- 
cry. As yet, you have heard him at his best; if 
you were to be present when an excited fit comes on, 
you would perceive that the mind is perfectly dis- 
ordered. He calls upon your daughter’s name for 
hours together—’’ 
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‘“Indeed! But surely he would not wish Aer to 
hear.’’ 

‘‘ Not Miss Agatha ;’’ he shook his head. ‘* See, 
Lady Manners, he is beginning now. Listen. You 
will hear the way he goes on all through the night 
sometimes. There! Hark to him! There now!” 

‘‘Oh, Hester, Hester !’’ moaned the sick man. 
‘* My little Hester, why won’t you come? Are they 
keeping you away? Are they cruel to you? They 
were cruel to me once; they told me what was false 
—false. Don’t mind them, Hester! come tome. I 
will be true to you ; I will tell you all about it. Hes- 
ter! Hester! Whydon’t youcome? What? They 
won’t let you? Go to Jem; Jem is always kind and 
good. He will make them send you. Did they say I 
did not love you? It was wicked to tell you that. 
Don’t believe it, Hester—it is a lie! Did they say 
you were not to listen to me?«Oh, what a shame— 
what a shame! “ Hester, come here,’’ ‘rising on his pil- 


low, and speaking softly and persuasively. ‘‘ There’s 


the doctor now, he is a good man ; he will bring you if 
you ask him ; won’t you doctor? You see she can’t 
come all by herself in the snow; she might get lost. 
People do get lost sometimes, don’t they? And it is 
dark, too, and cold—oh, so cold !”’ shivering. ‘‘ She 
has not got a hat either ; she must have something on 
her head, doctor; mind that, when you bring her. 
What? She says she won’t come? Not if I 
send for her? Hester! Hester! Oh, no; she says 
she won’t. Never—never !’’ 
The doctor nodded intelligently, as the speaker fell 
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back, exhausted for the moment. ‘‘ That is the way,” - 


he said. 


““ How long has this gone on?’’ asked Lady Man- 


ners, with pale lips. 

“For the last three days. I thought—I may say I 
hoped—that it was but a phase of the delirium which 
would pass away, and I kept it to myself as long as I 
possibly could ; but at length it became evident that 
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something must be done to allay the mental irritation. 
Besides which, in his calmer moments he. was so ex- 
tremely lucid in his statements, and so urgent about 
your hearing them, that I fancied bringing you here 
was the only course I could take. See, he is trying to 
attract your attention again.’’ 

“Tell them,’’. said the sick man, hoarsely, and 
reaching out a hand towards his aunt, ‘‘ that it wasn’t 
my fault. You know all about it—I am sure you do— 
it was you who told me she would be glad to hear the 
news, so of course’’—he nodded—‘‘ you knew she 
wouldn’t! You go and say that it was a mistake, will 
you? Never mind about me, but don’t let Aer be un- 
happy ; I can’t bear that. They are all unkind to 
her, I think ; that was why she cried so. She would 
not tell me why, but I know it was that. Don’t say it 
was J,’” he shuddered ; ‘‘ I never was unkind to Hes- 
ter, because—how could I be? I loveher. ‘Tell her 
so, and send her here: Jem was going to bring her, 
but—but he died. He died, you know,’’ he added, 
mysteriously ; ‘‘it was a great pity; but he did. I 
don’t think it was his fault. It was the snow came 
upon him, and threw him down. He said it did not 
hurt at all, but it must have been very cold. Hester 
was warm. I took her to the blacksmith’s fire. She 
wanted to get into it—silly child—but she knew no 
better. I took care that the snow should not come 
near her ; it would have hurt her very much. She was 
quite happy all the time she was with me; but now she 
is gone,’’ he added, plaintively; ‘‘they have taken 
_ her away, and I shall never see her again.”’ 

‘Tell your aunt all about it, Colonel,’’ said the 
doctor, encouragingly. ‘‘ Here she is, you see. Tell 
her how it came about, and she will put it right for you.”’ 

_‘* Where is she?’’ said he, gazing vacantly before 
him. ‘‘ Where has she gone? She was here just now, 
but she is gone away like all the rest. Everybody 
goes away, and no one will believe what I tell them, 
and they won’t let Hester come—’’ 
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‘‘T am here, dear Simon,’’ sobbed Lady Man-— 


ners. 
‘“Oh? Oh—h?’’ He paused. ‘‘ You are come 
back? Oh—h? Another pause. ‘‘ Well, you see, it 
was a mistake from the very first. I think it was the 
letter did it, but I don’t know. I would have that let- 
ter killed, if I were you ; it went to Agatha, when I 
told it to go to Hester! It shouldn’t have done that, 
you know. I may have told it wrong, but I didn’ t 
mean what I said—I was always such a stupid fellow 
about letters—but everybody knew. ‘They all knew it 
was Hester. Ask her, and she will tell you. Only 


she is gone—’’ He was beginning his old refrain. 
‘* Well, and what then ?’’ interposed the doctor’s 
cheerful voice. ‘‘ We understand all about that, you 


know ; but here is your aunt, who is going to put 
everything to rights—’’ 

‘* Aunt,’’ said Simon, rising in his’ bed, with a 
strength and solemnity that startled both the watchers, 
‘before God, it was not my fault. I don’t know how 
it was’’—putting his hand to his forehead—‘‘ I 
can’t remember. But it was all wrong; it was some- 
thing in that letter that was wrong ; it was not what I 
put into it. Won’t you now’’—quickly—“‘ go and get 


the letter, and tear it to pieces, and then Hester will © 


come back to me ?”’ 
““Come, come, Colonel,’’ said the doctor, reprov- 


ingly. ‘“‘ | That is not like you! ‘Tear up the letter? ~ 


No, no.’ 

“But it would not say what I wanted,’’ pleaded the 
patient. ‘‘It said the wrong words. ‘She knows" — 
pointing to his aunt—‘‘ she said Hester would be glad : 
that wa§ because she knew.’ 


““But what about this letter? Would you like to 


have it read to you, and then you can pick out the 
wrong words ?”’ 

He sprang up again. ‘‘ Bring it me, at once. 
Show it me and I will kill it: yes, I will, because it 
made Hester unhappy. J/ did not mind being un- 
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. happy, but it should not have gone to her. Yes, I'll 
kill it !”’ fire lighting up his eyes. 

*““You shall have it—you shall have it,’’ said the 
doctor, soothing him. ‘‘ But I would not kill it if I 
were you; I would explain it to your aunt, and she 
will understand it all. Then she can take it to Sir 
John, and he will kill it. Would not that be better ?’’ 

The letter was then spread before him, and he 
smiled, like a child, at the sight. 

How simple seemed all at once the misinterpretation 
—how palpable the slip—now that the clue had been 
found! It was but the omission of a name, and an- 
other name soon after following, in conjunction with 
what was now seen to be merely a sisterly confidence. 
The mother, in giving her assurance of Hester’s pleas- 
ure at the tidings, had been perhaps more to blame 
than any one. Bitterly did she now reproach herself. 
She had written it on the spur of the moment, without 
stopping to consider whether, in making the assertion, 
she was confining herself to what was strictly true or 
not, anxious only to say something which should as- 
sure him that sundry former foolish little passages in 
the child’s life were now forgotten ; and to what a 
depth her idle words had struck ! 

‘* See,’’ said Simon, holding out the letter, “‘ there 
it is—take it to Sir John. It was for his sake—for his 
sake and all of theirs—I did it. ‘Tell him that; I 
would not tell him now, only that Hester cried. I did 
not like to see her cry. I thought she had said she 
wouldn't.’’ 

‘* Ts that all, now ?’’ said the doctor. ‘* You would 
like us to go at once and see about it, would you not ? 
_ Then you must lie down and get a good sleep. Eh ?’’ 

‘‘Ves—I’m tired. I’il go to sleep, doctor.”’ 

His voice dropped, and his eyes closed. 

He had only once mentioned Agatha’s name. She 
had been too little to him. He had done what he 
could to please her—had fulfilled to the utmost all that 
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she had expected or desired—but she was now to him 
_ as though she had never existed. 


With his aunt’s presence, and her repeated assurence 


that the letter should never trouble him more, he ap- 
peared to be at length satisfied, and presently, to their 
unspeakable relief, sank into a sound slumber. 

It was then that, consigning him to the care of the 
housekeeper, they took their departure. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


BERTIE’S DECISION. 


“« Where men of judgment creep, and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay : 
Without the means of knowing right from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strong ; 
Fling at your head conviction in a lump, 
And gain remote eonclusions at a jump.”’ 
—CowpPER. 


wage UT what on earth are we to do about it ?”’ ‘ex- 


claimed poor Sir John, when the whole was 
made clear to him, and he had been brought at last to 
allow that Constance was not at the bottom of all the 
mischief. ‘‘ What will people say ? Upon my word I 
never was in such a position in my life! It’s all very 
well to say the marriage can’t go on—of course it 
can’t go on—but that leaves us just where we were 
before! I suppose we must give out that it has fallen 
through about settlements,’’ he added. 

“© My dear !”’ 

Well?’ 

** How can we say that ?”’ 

 ‘*T suppose it is the only thing to be said.”’ 

“* But it is not true.’’ 

“‘True?’? He paused; that idea not having oc- 
curred to him. ‘* Well, I don’t know; I thought it 
was what people always gave out on these occasions. 
What are we to say, then? What reason are we to 
give for breaking it off at all ?”’ 

‘«T donot see,’’ said Lady Manners, sadly, “‘ that we 
need offer any. It will be known at last, I suppose.’’ 


* 
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‘* Known? How?” 
‘Tt must come out some time, my dearit 


‘““Come out? Nonsense. There is no — Ait its 


ever to come out. Blackburn won't tell, and no one 
else knows.”’ 

‘* When he marries Hester—’’ 

‘* Marries Hester !’’ echoed Sir John, in a high key. 
‘‘Marries Hester! But I’ll be hanged if he shall 
marry Hester! If he won’t have one sister, he shan’t 
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have the other! Is #e to pick and choose which he’ll 


have? Let him take the one he wanted first, or none 
agtali* 

‘It is the one he wanted first that he wants still.’’ . 
- “ Let him take her, then. Pooh! You mean Hes- 
ter. cThat’s :sheer nonsense. nt 

‘“'You know he meant—”’ 

‘Meant! How should I know what he meant? I 
know what he saéd. I know that he has put us ina 
most horrible fix, and that I see no -way out of it. 
And I know that I'll have no more marriages in that 
quarter.’’ 

‘You do not think about him.’’ 

‘* You do not think about me. Nor about the sorry 
figure I shall cut in the affair, when it comes to be 
known. It is nothing but Simon with every one of 
you women—Jane would have had him too, I believe, 
if he had asked her. Not one of you but must 
needs—’’ : 

‘“ Nonsense, my dear !’’ 

“It is all very well to say ‘ Nonsense, my dear,’ but 
I can tell you, Emily, that I mean to manage this 
business in my own way; I will be master in my 
own house; if Simon comes to me for any more 
of my daughters, I shall just bow him out at the 
door, ‘ No, thank you, Colonel Lutteridge.’’ I have 
had quite enough of such doings. He has made his 
own bed, and he must lie on it.’’ 


gi a If you had seen him lying on his poor bed as I 
1 1’? 
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** Well, he is all right again now.’’ This conversation 
took place about three weeks after the scene narrated 
in the last chapter, and there had been a second inter- 
view between Lady Manners and her nephew the day 
before, the result of which had been made known to 
all concerned. Until then, until it was certain that 
the whole was not a chimera of the sick man’s brain, 
the parents had wisely held their peace. ‘‘ He is all 
right again now,’’ pursued Sir John, resentfully, ‘‘ and 
he will be coming to me for Hester before I can say 


Jack Robinson! That’s the way—that’s the thing to © 


do—as soon as your hero has got everything his own 
way—”’ 

““ How can you be so bitter—so unjust ?’’ 

““T’m not unjust, but I’m not going to be made a 
fool of. ‘There is poor Agatha—you don’t think of 
her.” 

““ Indeed I do; I have thought more of her than of 
any one, poor dear.’’ 

“It is perfectly insufferable,’’ said Sir John, fuming 
up and down the room. ‘‘ The Cotterill business was 
bad enough, but this is chastising us with scorpions ! 
Why did he ever come near us? I am sure we did not 
want him !”’ 

‘*T thought Simon had been the last man in the 


‘world to have had anything underhand about him,”’ 


continued he, more gently. ‘‘ I thought he had been 
as straightforward as the day—’”’ 

‘*So he is. If you would only listen—only be quiet 
fora minute. You don’t know—’’ 

‘*T know well enough.’’ 

‘‘ He has behaved nobly—admirably. There is not 
a word to be said against him. Hecan only command 
our respect and affection for the rest of our lives for 
all that he has suffered for our sakes.’’ 

‘* He has made ws suffer; I don’t see that we owe 
him any great respect and affection for that !”’ 

‘Think what it must have been,’’ cried she, ‘‘ not 
only to have believed himself rejected by the one he had 
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loved from the first, but to have found himself bound é 
to another, and that other a sister. Think what he — 
must have endured coming to the house day after day, — 


and week after week, while it all went on, doing his 
part so bravely—”’ 

‘* Playing the hypocrite !”’ 

‘* Tf he did, such hypocrisy—God bless him for it ! 
cried Lady Manners, fairly breaking down. ‘I, at 
least, know how to prize such self-sacrifice.’ 


17? 


“The man was an idiot,’’ broke out Sir John. ; 


‘Did he suppose we wanted any sacrifice of the kind? 
Did he imagine Agatha wished to marry him, whether 
he would or no? It was paying her a very poor com- 
pliment to fancy that she would have been so mightily 
disappointed if he had refused her. Agatha has more 
sense. She might marry far better men than he any 
day.”’ 

‘*' You would have been terribly mortified if he had 
done anything but what he did.’”’ 

**T should think I would—the fellow ateaie an ass’ of 
himself from the beginning—but it would have been 
nothing to this! . We could have kept it quiet then, no 
one need have known a thing about it beyond our- 
selves—now it will be all over the county.”’ 

Lady Manners sighed; in that, at least, he had 
spoken the truth. 

The chief concern, the chief amount of the sympa- 

_thy bestowed on them in their hour of sorrow, had been 
connected with Agatha. 

‘When you were all so happy in dear Agatha’s pros- 
pects,’’ had been the key-note of friends’ lamenta- 
tions ; and it fell, if the truth were told, fully harder 
on her than on her more choleric and placable hus- 
band, to have to face the crowd of inquiries, conjec- 
tures, and condolences which would rain on Wancote 
once the truth came out. 

But, whatever happened, she would be true to 
Simon. 

Her heart swelled with the resolution that, despite 
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Sir John and circumstances, untoward as the past had 


been, and ominous as the future still lowered, she. 


would have him yet take the place of her dead son. 

Had he not pillowed her darling’s dying head upon 
his breast, and spoken of Jem in his frenzy in accents 
which thrilled her very soul? That alone would have 
been sufficient; but besides that, she had, as we 
know, a secret infatuation about her nephew ; even in 
ve hour of grief and trouble, she would not renounce 

im. 

** What does Agatha herself say to it all ?’’ inquired 
Sir John, presently. 

“* She is very quiet, and says that no one has been 
to blame. I think that she has behaved as well as it 
was possible to expect that she should.”’ 

““ Tf she can say ¢hat, she has indeed. It is more 
than Icould. How does she make out that no one has 
been to blame ?”’ 

‘*'There is no good in going over it all afresh, my 
dear,’’ rejoined the poor lady, wearily ; the last being 
about the twentieth time that she had labored through 
the explanation in vain. ‘‘ There is really no use in 
our talking it over so often.”’ 

‘*Do you mean that Agatha actually does not think 
he has used her ill ?”’ 

‘** Indeed she does not. The very worst that can be 
said of him is that he fell into an error of judgment. 
Even that seems cruel, when it was entirely owing to 
the tenderness of his heart—’’ 

‘Tenderness of his fiddlestick! Simon is not a 
molly, whatever he may be.”’ 

‘*T should hope,’’ said Lady Manners, with dignity, 
‘that a man need not be a ‘molly,’ as you call it, to 
have feeling for others. A chivalrous generosity of 
nature—’ 

e tots . 

‘‘T shall not argue with you’’—she was roused in 
her turn to indignation—"‘ if you turn my words into 
ridicule.’’ 
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She was leaving the room, but this could not be en- 


dured ; he had not had his say out, and there was no © 


one else whom he could say it to. He was obliged to 
conciliate his Emily. 
‘*Well, well,’’ he said; ‘‘ you fire up at a word! 
Can’t you stop a moment? You know that I don’t 
mean all I say, but I do think we are in a bad plight, 
and how to get out of it I for one don’t see.’ 
Neither did she, for that matter. 


‘* And you will not allow that he has used us sade 2?) ae 


added Sir John, gloomily. Bertie entering at the mo- 
ment, caught the words. He had passed his examina- 
tion, and had run down to tell the news at Wancote, 
-but was returning to his regiment that afternoon, glad, 


if the truth were told, to do so; and he now came in. 


with his topcoat on, and a time-table in his hand, an- 
nouncing that he was about to start. ‘‘ Bertie,’’ said 
his father, ‘‘ here is mamma saying that in all he 
affair we have nothing to complain of.’ 

She had not said so ; but let it pass. 

“* Bertie,’’ his mother summoned him. to ot side, 
‘“before you go, my dear, I should like to hear what 
you feel about it. You know all, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma.”’ 

‘Pavel? * 

‘“You see,’’ said Bertie, with the air of a sphinx, 

‘it was an uncommonly awkward predicament for him 
to be placed in. 

‘“Yes, yes—well?’’ interposed his father, pia) 
tiently. ‘* Of course. Well 

“* He couldn’t get out of it.’ 

“sWellk?’’ 

“*T don’t know what one would have done,’’ said 
Bertie, thoughtfully, “‘ but I suppose it was all right. 
Good- -by, papa; good-by, mamma. 

‘“ They tell me that he is a clever fellow,”’ said Sir 
John, looking round as the door closed; ‘‘ but I am 
hanged if I don’t think, sometimes, that "Bertie is the 
greatest jackass I ever met in my life !”’ 
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No one was more thoroughly surprised at the turn 
events had now taken, than the lady at Lutteridge. 
Constance had been so uniformly accustomed to rely 
on her own penetration, and had been so convinced of 
its being superior to that of her neighbors, that to find 
it thus .at fault, was a shock compared to. which 
Agatha’s engagement had been:a trifle. That had in- 
deed shaken her forthe moment, but. she had rallied 
quickly, and had been able to take comfort, even at 
the first, in telling herself and all concerned that she 
had prognosticated it from the beginning.  ‘‘ I knew 
how it would be,’’ was her gay greeting to both Simon 
and Agatha. . 

But of this extraordinary and unforeseen complica- 
tion, no suspicion had ever dawned upon her mind. 

When first told, she was dumb. That. suited her 
aunt very well. Then she murmured, ‘‘ Poor Agatha !”’ 
which did still better. Finally, the tiniest trail of a 
tear was visible on her small, cool cheek, and -Lady 
Manners caught the smothered ‘‘ Poor, poor Simon !”’ 
which drew from her the first spontaneous kiss she had 
ever bestowed on Constance. 

But left to herself after her aunt’s departure, it was 
not possible that the old nature should not reassert its 
rights. The tear was quickly dried, and the shrewd 
little widow set herself to grasp the new situation, and 
see how and in what manner it was likely to affect her 
and hers. She was not long. ere she contrived to ex- 
tract.sweet out of the bitter. It was, to be sure, out- 
wardly a wretched state of things—it would make a 
great noise, and it was likely to expose both families to 
the contempt if not to the censure of the world. 

That was bad; but matters would, she knew well, 
not long last thus. 

‘* Tt will blow over in a year or two,’’ she said, to 
herself. ‘‘ It will pass into a legend of romance, so 
thrilling that we shall all be eager to have had some 
part to play in it. If Agatha marries, as of course she 
will, all the sooner for having burnt her fingers now, 
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no one will have had any lasting damage done. To 
think of its being Agatha, of all people, to get into such 
a scrape! Iam really sorry for Agatha; she will be 
alive’ to all the unfortunate details of the esclandre— 
will see it in its daylight aspect, not under the cloud of 
night, which might mercifully have veiled that view 
had she been a love-lorn damsel. Upon my word, I 
think it would have been better for her to have been 
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one! And soit is little chubby-faced Hester who is to © 


reign at the Manor after all, and I have got a reprieve 
I little dreamed of, at the last moment !”’ 

“It was decided that for the present Wancoté must 
be abandoned. 

Agatha’s pride might enable her for the time to bear 
up with outward calm, and her even temperament 
might be trusted to reasserting itself for the future, but 
she must suffer, and it was felt that she had a better 
chance of regaining her tranquillity away from home,’ 
than amid its familiar surroundings. That very pride 
which forbade outward manifestation of her trouble 
had been brought low, and she had behaved, as her 
mother said, well. As for Hester—but her feelings 
may easily be imagined. In a tumult of mingled emo- 
tions she had confessed all, and she could not now do 
enough for the sister who, she felt, had been, how- 
ever innocently, wronged. That both were thus ear- 
nestly endeavoring to act according to the dictates of 
conscience and good feeling, was in itself a consolation 
and support, and gladly as their fond parent would 
have lightened their sorrows—the one a present, the 
other a past pain—she knew the ‘Hand which had 


dealt the several blows, and that they had not been 


causelessly administered. Upon her knees she meekly 
took the cup which had been sent, the greater and the 
lesser griefs mingling in one. 

It was at her suggestion than Wancote was to be 
abandoned forsometime to come ; and ere Colonel Lut- 
teridge was able to be rmoved, and ere prying eyes and 
tongues could discover what was truth and what was 
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fiction in the mysterious rumors that were afloat, the 
Manners family: had quitted England. 

Let us, however, pause for a moment, and go back 
to the second interview between Colonel Lutteridge 
and his aunt, in order that the reader may understand 
that it was none of his seeking, and. that his purpose 
remained unchanged until he was compelled to aban- 
don it. 

One afternoon, a messenger was sent to Lutteridge 
to know if the invalid could be permitted to have a 
short visit from his aunt; and as Dr. Blackburn was 
tolerably well aware to what the short visit would re- 
late, he took care to permit and also to prepare his 
patient for it. 

“You are getting on famously now, my dear Colo- 
nel ; we shall have you going about soon, as if noth- 
ing had happened. I wish now, if you feel in the 
humor, that you could give me some idea of how you 
came by such an adventure? What you were doing on 
such a night not to take advantage of your own com- 
fortable carriage, which was actually waiting for you at 
the station? Walking is all very well, but after hard 
travelling, and a shocking accident—altogether it was, 
if you will excuse my saying so, a foolhardy thing to 
do!” 

‘*T don’t see that,’’ said Colonel Lutteridge, coldly. 

‘“But what made you think of it, now? What, 
now, was the inducement? You did not go with Miss 
Hester as far as Wancote ; we might have;understood 
your doing that—’’ 

‘* Excuse me, I'can’t explain,’’ quickly. ‘‘ That 
is—it was, ah—simple enough. I certainly intended 
to go on with -her, but I felt ill—I recollect something 
of that sort—and thought I had better get home, to 
avoid the chance of a scene at the Hall.”’ 

‘* You got out of the carriage, and walked from the 
side lodge ?”’ 

se Ves." ; 

- “ Can-you recollect anything more about it ?”’ 
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‘Not much. I believe I set off at a good pace, and 
then, I think, about half-way I began to lag. I do re- 
member, however, closing the shrubbery gate, and 
wondering if I should be able to reach the house. 
That is about all.”’ 

‘‘ Probably you have narrated exactly what hape 
pened. You were found just within the shrubbery 
gate, in a drift under the laurel bank ; you may be 
deeply thankful, Colonel, that you were ‘not there an 
hour longer.’ 

we Brit,” ” proceeded the doctor, who felt that he must : 
get beyond this, ““ you were not out of danger, by any 
means, for some time after that. You were’’—speak- 
ng slowly and marking the effect of each word—** in 
a high state of fever, and delirium next.’ 

“Eh?” said Simon, his attention evidently. ar- 
rested. ‘‘ What! Delirious, was Tah 

*“Yes. Just so. Delirious.’ 

“* Did I rave ?”’ 

‘* A great deal.”’ 

He was now all on the alert, listening for every. re- 
joinder. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, with a forced laugh, ‘“‘ if 
that is so, you are bound at least to inform me.of what 
went on, doctor. You must have learnt all my — 
secrets.” ; 

ee I did: a) 

The patient’s brow lowered, and he set his lips with 
an expression which was meant. to overawe, but for 
which the sturdy little doctor did not care a button. 

““T did, Colonel Lutteridge,’’ he proceeded, suc- 
cinctly. ‘<All your secrets, I should say. 

““Then, Dr, Blackburn, they are of course as a 
with you as with a priest at confessional.” 

‘* Certainly, Colonel.’’ 

Both paused, waiting for the next move. 

Simon was the first to speak ; he leaned his head on 
his hand, and appeared for some minutes to meditate, 
then merely lifting his eyes, he said, ‘‘ Without more 
fencing, I should be glad to know the substance of 
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ment _ passed. You can have no objection ,to telling 
;mes 

““None whatever,’’ said the doctor kindly; ‘‘in 
fact, my dear sir, it is my particular wish to do so, as 
it may help you to—to know what to say to a visitor 
who will look in upon you by and by.’ 

He drew his chair closer, and related as much as he 
thought desirable of what had taken place. 

‘““ And my aunt heard it,”’ said his auditor, thought- 

fully. ‘‘I wish it had been between us two. I wish 
no one else had been there.’’ 

** Perhaps I ought to mention Mrs. Hubbly. She 
kept watch over you during my absence; she also 
heard.”’ 

““T can manageher,’’ said Simon. ‘‘ But my aunt 
—-what did she—what do you think—what impression 
did she appear to receive ?”’ 

‘“TIn what way ?’’ 

‘* Did it appear to strike her as being anything be- 
yond the ravings of a sick man? Did she imagine it 
was—pshaw !’’ said Colonel Lutteridge, impatiently, 
** did she know it was the truth, or not ?’’ 

** She did.’’ 

** So did you ?”’ 

So did I.”’ 

‘* Be so good, Dr. Blackburn, if you can recollect— 
as no doubt you can—to inform me of what my aunt 
said. What made her bring the letter ?’’—he had been 
informed of its production—‘‘ and what. was the final 
result of the whole ?’’ 

He was told all. ‘‘ And she is coming to-day ?”’ 

“Ves. I understand there is some talk of the 
family leaving Wancote, and going abroad for the rest 
of the winter.’’ 

** Leaving Wancote !”’ 

He appeared to be much struck. He fixed sucha 
look upon his companion as made even that stout heart 
quail. 
st What does this mean ?’’ he said, as though to him- 
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self. ‘‘ Leaving Wancote! That looks like— Tell —~ 
me, doctor, do-you think Lady Manners is the person — 


to take what may have been the mere wanderings of a 
mind diseased, for facts to be acted upon ?’’ 

‘‘Tt seems like it, Colonel. ‘To be sure, as you ap- 
pear to infer, it does seem a hasty move ; but the rem- 
edy, you. must remember, lies in your own hands. 
You have either to confirm or refute the statements 


then made, according as you think fit. Should you ’- 


desire to put them on one side, I have not the least 
doubt you will find Lady Manners only. too ready to 
agree.”’ 

Whether he did so desire or not, he did not then 
make known ; he sat in brooding silence until his aunt 
was announced, when the doctor rose, and left them 
together. Half an hour afterwards Lady Manners 
came out with a faltering step and trembling lip ; she 
had gone in with head erect, and no. small air of 
state, designed to maintain in her nephew’s eyes the 
dignity of both her daughters ; but the first sight of his 
bowed head had made her resolution quaver. What 
passed between them neither disclosed at the time, nor 
for years afterwards; but his name from that time 
henceforth became almost as sacred in her eyes as that 

_6f her lost son. 

She would kiss her youngest daughter, and whisper 
now and again a vague word of hope; and she was 
especially tender and considerate towards Agatha; but 
in their presence she avoided all allusion to the cousin 
who had made so terrible a stir in their tranquil life. 
They wintered at Rome; and Colonel Lutteridge, as 
soon as he was able to travel, set off on a voyage which 
would take him three months to accomplish, as it was 


first projected, and which might be prolonged to any 
extent. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PATIENCE NEEDED, 


‘* Affliction may one day smile again, 
And, till then, sit thee down, sorrow.’ 
—Love’s ‘pahe Lost. 


HE two leading houses of the neighborhood being 
thus left empty—for Constance also fled the scene, 
unable to endure the dulness which supervened—a 
dreary winter was passed by all left behind. 

Night after night the setting sun shed his parting 
beams on the two deserted mansions, lighting up rows 
of windows that were rarely opened, and stacks of 
chimneys through which no genial fires within sent 
their wreaths of smoke. 

Bertie, coming down to Wancote to attend a spring 
meeting not far off, found the place intolerable, de- 
spite the commotion his brief residence at it made. 
He had to ask for the key of the garden, the key of 
_ the boat-house, the key of the great drawing-room. In 
whatever he had a fancy to do, he was thwarted by ob- 
stacles thrown across his path ; he could not ride, for 
among all the horses not one could be found in the 
stables fit to mount him ; he could not go on the river, 
for the boats were all housed for repairs. There were 
no spring-flowers decking the beds which had been 
wont to make the terrace gay ; these had been dug up, 
and made ready for the summer geraniums. The 
keeper had taken out the dogs when he paid his first 
visit to the kennels ; and even the man who had charge 
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of the pheasants’ chickens had not waited forhis young — . 
master’s appearance to feed them. In short, the ser- 
vants had got the upper hand, and did not care tobe 
put out of their way. 

At Lutteridge matters were much the same: Mrs. 
Hubbly, indeed, gave him a welcome, and an excellent 
cup of tea in her own room; but he had a view of — 
Kean, the usually sleek and obsequious butler, strolling 
in front of the house, with a cigar in his mouth, and a. 
billycock hat on his head, and the sight was not pleas- 
ant. 

True, no sooner did Kean learn who was inside— 
for, of course, he had never thought of attending to 
the door-bell, and had merely come to the front by ac- 
cident—than the lounger disappeared, and, ere. Mr. 
Manners came forth, was replaced by the duly respect- 
ful domestic, clothed and -in his right mind ; but all 
the time Bertie sat in Mrs. Hubbly’s arm-chair drink- 
ing tea, his eye was vexed by the apparition. Like 
Agatha, he had a strong sense of decorum, and never 
forgot, except when under the influence of passion, 
what was due from himself to his inferiors, or from 
them to him, 

As he took the cup of Mrs. Hubbly’s deferential 
hand, and helped himself to her hot cakes and apricot- 
jam, he was as completely at his ease as, when in Con- 
stance’s boudoir above, he had interrogated and been 
baffled by her with regard to his cousin’s illness. 

“Ah, Mrs, Hubbly,’’ he said now, munching away 
with good appetite, ‘‘ you knew more than you wished 


to tell Mrs. Lutteridge and me, that afternoon when 
my mother was here !’’ 


Mrs. Hubbly smiled. 

‘“Oh, you need not fear,’’ said he. ‘‘I am not. 
going into the subject. . Of course it does not do to 
speak about, eh? But I say, what news have you of 
pe Asana: Where is he now? When did you last 

ear?! 


‘““ Master was right away at the other end of the 
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world, sir; I think it was New Zealand, Mr. Lewis 
said. This is the first letter we have had,’sir ; and 
Mr. Lewis brought it up the day before yesterday. If 
we had known you was to be at the Hall, Mr. Lewis 
would have sent it, I’m sure, Mr. Bertie. I beg par- 
don, sir, but the old name do slip out so handy.”’ 
“At New Zealand, is he? I did not know he had 
gone there. Oh! And where is Mrs. Lutteridge ?’’ 

““ Mrs. Robert, sir? I really don’t know just at this 
present; we have not heard for some weeks now. 
Mrs. Robert was moving about, I believe.”’ 

It struck Bertie oddly to hear his cousin so desig- 
nated, but it had, in fact, been a great point of late 
with the upper servants at the Manor, who had _re- 
solved, when anticipating the arrival of a mistress who 
should be all their own, to insist upon her rights in this 
respect. Every underling, down to the stable-boys 
and the scullery-maids, had been instructed to remem- 
ber that though their present mistress had been so 
long the only lady in the family that.she had come to 
be generally known as Mrs. Lutteridge, she was, in 
fact, only Mrs. Robert, and that it behooved them all to 
be careful about this, since a dona fide Mrs. Lutteridge 
was so soon to supersede her. Although Constance 
was tolerated, she was not beloved, and there was 
always the feeling that she lived there on sufferance, 
and had.no actual right to the place she held—a feel- 
ing which, in the vulgar mind, invariably creates ill- 


will. 


Since Colonel Lutteridge had left, they were not 
sorry for the time to be rid of her too, and to have a 
season of unrestrained liberty. To further inquiries 
on the part of Mr. Manners, the housekeeper con- 
ceded that some of Mrs. Robert’s movements, how- 


ever, they had been interested enough to gather. 


Mrs. Robert had been at Brighton, and they heard that 
Miss Ellen was to be put to school there : sea air, or 
something of the kind, had been recommended for 


her. 
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‘‘ A poor, puny, pale-faced little thing she always 
was,’’ said Mrs. Hubbly, compassionately, “‘ and the 
Manor is not the place for children. Not as we go ou 
now, at least. Miss Ellen never had no companions 
of her own to play with, and her mamma does not 
frolic with her as some ladies does. Miss Hester was 
the only one who ever took a game of romps with the 
child, and it was quite pitiful. to see how she would 
look for Miss Hester to come.”’ 


‘‘Poor little thing,’ said. Bertie, carelessly. ~ 


‘* School is the best place for her ; she will have plenty 
of companions there, at any rate.’’ 

‘‘ Master was always kind to her,’’ continued the 
housekeeper, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but he is a grave gentle- 


man by nature. Still the little thing took to him won- ~ 


derful; and I’m sure many a time I was astonished to 
see how patient he would be with her. If he was in 
good spirits he would amuse her by the hour in a quiet 
sort of way, and if he was low, or down like, he would 
just take her up in his arms and tell her to lie still, 
and she would lie there and say never a word, as long 
as he would keep her. She was a wonderful affection- 
ate child,’’ continued Mrs. Hubbly, warming with her 
subject, ‘‘ only nobody could get at her like, for Mrs. 
Robert, not taking much notice of her herself, didn’t 
care for her to be put forward by other people.’’ 

She had long desired to say out all that she felt on” 
this head, and now, though it was only to a listener 
whom she knew by intuition had no interest either in 
the subject or in her opinion, it was something to have 
it reach the ear of one of the Manners family. 
“There’s some mammas,’’ she had been wont to say 
to Kean, “‘as takes no more heed of their children 
than if they was ostriches’ eggs, which I hear is left in 
the sand to come out as they may, and ’tis my belief 
that our missus is one of that sort.’’ iil 

“So she was at Brighton,’’ said Bertie, not having 
heard a word of the tirade. ‘‘ Brighton was rather a 
good idea. Well, Hubbly, and what of Lord and Lady 
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Alara ?—for I saw the flag was up as I came in 
fete: ; 

“The Countess is in London, I fancy, sir ; I don’t 
know where the rest of the family is. It is Lord 
Thurston who is here, sir, but only for the day. Just 
like yourself, sir.’’ 

‘“Humph !"" thought Bertie, ‘‘ they must make it 
pleasanter for him than for me. Hauling up the flag 
for a single day !’’ 

*“T believe it is about some sale of horses, sir. I 
think Mr. Lewis said so.’’ 

‘“Yes, I know. It comes off to-morrow. Are they 
to be here for Easter ?”’ 

‘*T fancy they are, sir. I fancy I heard so, at least.’’ 

‘© Old. Mr. Searle has been very ill, I hear.’’ 

“Very ill, sir. Mr. Edward met me in the village 
yesterday, and he was good enough to stop and speak. 
He has not preached for six weeks, I think itis, Mr, 
Edward said.”’ 

“Poor old gentleman! ‘Tell Mr. Edward I had not 
time to inquire. To-morrowI go to the Parkers’, and 
I shall be off altogether on Saturday.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sir? I will tell him.’’ 

It was now her turn to interrogate. ‘‘ And you say 
my lady is well, sir; and Sir John and the young 
ladies. We have not heard anything of them for a 


long time.’’ 


‘“Oh, they are going about everywhere. . Let me 
see, where did they write from last? Ay, from 
Florence. Lady Manners had had a cold, but you 
know she always does have colds in the winter. I 
don’t think there was anything else.’’ 

‘“Indeed, sir? I am sorry to hear of acold. ’Tis 
that delicate chest that her ladyship always had. 1 
had hoped that a change would have benefited her 
ladyship.’’ 

‘* T daresay it will. They are not coming home for 
some time. I don’t expect they will be at Wancote 
before the autumn, if they come then.”’ 
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‘‘Indeed, sir? Not before the autumn ?”’ 

‘* And perhaps not then.’”’ 

‘© Indeed, sir ?”’ 2 

‘‘T want my father to take a Scotch moor,’’ said 
Bertie, confidentially. 

AOVes sity” 

‘He has never had one, and now is the time. 
There are some splendid moors in the market this 


spring. I cut the advertisements of several out of the _ 


Field the other day, and sent them to him; and if 
he will only agree, 1 can manage all the rest myself. I 
could go up at once, and run my eye over them, and 
see what the prospect of birds would be, and what 
dogs we should require, and all about it. Then I 
could go-to Snowie, and settle it all, without my 
father’s having the-least trouble from beginning to 
end. Captain Cotterill would go with me; and we 
could pass on from one to another, just as we saw 
whether they would do or not. A few days would be 
enough for the whole expedition. Do you see?’ 

It was his turn now to pursue a topic of interest to 
himself, and indifference to his companion ; but as 
Mrs. Hubbly may fairly be said to have had her in- 
nings before, she could not in justice grudge him his. 

“T want to go to the north-west,’’ pursued Mr. 


Manners, oblivious of the fact that the north-west and _ 


the south-east were alike to a person who knew noth- 
ing of either. ‘‘ I have set my heart on a Ross or In: 
verness moor, along the western coast. There was 
one near the mouth of the Caledonian Canal, which 
looked like us, but I am afraid it is beyond our mark. 
We do not want a deer forest, and those millionaires 
and Yankees raise the rents wherever they go. If we 
could get a goodish bit of ground with a variety on it, 
that’s what I should like; a low-lying hillside for 
black game, and one ptarmigan peak, I must say— 
that’s about all I should bargain for. Besides the 
grouse range, of course.”’ 

Then he reflected that he had not yet written to 
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Snowie about the very moor which contained these in- 
dispensables, and rose in order to get home before the 
post left. . 

Sir John was not ill-pleased with the idea thus pre- 
sented by his son. 

He had himself, undoubtedly, often wished for a 
shooting in the North, but old habits, which it required 
an effort to break through, had combined with other 
hindrances to prevent his. taking steps in a new direc- 
tion. 

Both he and his sons had enjoyed “‘ twelfths’’ on the 
moors at the invitations of friends, to whom in their 
turn had been proffered the coverts of Wancote ; so 
that he had never been sure whether it were worth his 
while to make a great family move to such a distance, 
and he was too much of a domestic man to care to go 
for the season in any other way. oa 

But now, with their reduced numbers, a return to his 
English home still unadvisable, and a prolonged resi- 
dence abroad distasteful, this notion of Bertie’s was 
felt at once to be the very thing for them all. 

Hester brightened up at the thoughts of mountain 
climbs, and wild excursions by flood and fell, and 
her sister and mother more soberly approved of the 
scheme. Foreign manners and customs were not to 
the taste of any one of the party, and though they had 
conscientiously endeavored to enjoy what came in 
their way—had frequented picture-galleries, museums, 
and cathedrals without end, seeing all that was to be 
seen, and learning all that they could after such a fash- 
ion learn—none of them were fitted for the life. 

The summer months certainly brought an improve- 
ment: they were in better spirits ; a longer time had 
elapsed since the disastrous epoch which was at first 
never absent from their thoughts, and Italy was ex- 
changed for Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

_ Lady Manners, when she saw the admiring glances 
which followed her pretty, high-bred daughters, in 
their white frocks and shady hats, felt that she was 
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still a mother who might be proud. In their dutiful 
ministrations towards herself, their forbearance to- 
wards each other, and the harmony and concord which ~ 
both united in maintaining, she saw still more tofill — 
her heart with gratitude towards the Divine Rulerof 
all things. She had been so crushed ; so shaken and ~ 
miserable ; so agonized by her great Sorrow, and so 
fretted by her lesser one, that she had almost come to : 


feel, when she left England, as if she should never care- 
to behold it again. 
“‘ Meantime Heaven bears the grievous wrong, and waits _ 
In patient pity till the storm abates ; 
Applies with gentlest hand the healing balm, 
Or speaks the ruffied mind into a calm ; 
Deigning, perhaps, to show the mourner soon, 
_’Twas special mercy that denied the boon.” 


Even so it happened, and in the deepened and 
strengthened characters of beloved ones left to her—in 
the certainty that the trial sent to each had wrought its 
blessed work, under the Holy Spirit’s guidance—that 
they had not wept and struggled in vain, but were 
already bringing forth fruits meet for repentance—she 
learned to thank God, and take courage. The good 
seed sown in infancy had been stored away in the heart 
of each, but it had needed the water of affliction to 
make it take root, grow, bud, and blossom. The fra- | 
grant leaf had needed to be bruised to bring forth its 
sweet odors, the stone to be broken to reveal the dia- 
mond. Even Jane, the gentle Jane, had not before 
lifted her affections above this world—Jem alone, as 
Hester in her grief acknowledged, was the only one 
fitted for the death which overtook him. Silent, inob- 
trusive as Jem was, they ‘‘ all knew’’—knew whence 
sprang his unselfishness, his charity, his hidden deeds 
of good; what it was which drew the affections of 
every one with whom he had to do on the one whom 
they would yet have acknowledged was the least no- 
ticeable, the least distinguished of the Manners family. 
Of no one of her other children could the mother have 
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thought with such assurance of a glorious immortality, 
and this, while it might make the present parting more 
sorrowful, took from it all-its bitterness. 

When time, and the soothing effects of change from 
one beauteous scene to another, had begun to heal with 
gentle touch the heart which had been so lacerated, 
there was nothing to bring back the first anguish—no 
recollection to make her start and thrill with renewed 
sufferings. She could feel that it was right to be 
cheerful, wise and natural to smile again. 

It was about this time that she took to giving little 
Hester once and again the secret kiss and whisper of 
hope. Under such genial skies, invigorated by such 
an atmosphere, and supported by the inestimable con- 
solations before alluded to, she could not continue to 
look upon life through such sad-colored spectacles as 
she had done. When she had at first found that, in 
addition to all that had been gone through, more 
patience would be needed, more uncertainty must be 
endured about the future, she had seen no daylight 
anywhere. Sir John, she had known by experience, 
might be managed—the more he said about a matter 
the less he was likely to abide by his asseverations ; but 
Simon was different. It was only after a decision was 
arrived at, that he spoke at all ; and when he told his 
aunt of a resolution he had formed, at the close of 
their last interview, she felt that it was not to be 
shaken. It was a simple one, and may be guessed by 
any one, but it took Lady Manners by surprise ; and 
as of course she could say nothing, and could indeed 
but feel that it raised him higher than ever. in her esti- 
mation, she could only exclaim to herself that if he 
were to wait for haz, he might wait all his life! 

It was not till one day towards the latter end of the 
summer, when she beheld Agatha smiling quite coquet- . 
tishly upon a handsome young Austrian who had 
joined their party, that she took heart of grace. 

“* Perhaps she may really by and by meet with some 
one,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ At all events, Agatha is 
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not heart-broken. I never was sure about that engage- 
ment after the first; but whatever uneasiness 1t gave 


me then, it is certainly a comfort now to find that 
Simon had no deeper hold on her affections. She was 
never in better looks or spirits than she is at this mo- 


ment.”’ as 


Agatha was eating apples under the trees at Vevay, 
framing herself in a leafy bower, with a lake for a 


background. ‘‘ Quite a picture,’’ thought the mother ; ~ 


‘*T wish we had some nice people here, and that ab- 
surd Austrian out of the way! I should not wonder 
at all if she were to find some one in Scotland,’’ con- 


cluded Lady Manners, conscious of quite a new feeling 


on the subject. Hitherto it had been, at least so Con- 
stance declared, one of her aunt’s Objects in life to 
keep suitors away from her daughters. >} 

“But when so much depends upon it,’’ murmured 
the excellent woman in apology to herself—‘‘ when it 
is not the dear girl alone I have to think about, but 
both of ¢hem—I do trust that before long some one 
may be put in Agatha’s way.”’ 

She anticipated a great deal from the Highland 
sojourn, and was, if the truth were told, slightly down- 
cast when she found that it merely brought a fresh 
glow of health and cheerfulness to each daughter, in- 
stead of a husband for the elder. 

‘““Well,’’ she reflected with some chagrin, ‘‘ Jane’s 
invitation to Agatha had better perhaps be accepted ; 
Devonshire is a good county for neighbors, and they 
will have the house full.”’ 

She was shocked to find herself thinking anything of 


the kind; her motives might be pure, but she hated. 


herself for the result; it seemed degradation to her 
beautiful Agatha that she should even have harbored 
for a moment so sinister a design, and only the uncon- 
sciousness of the fair maid herself prevented the 


_ mother’s feeling that in permitting her to pay the visit _ 


she was doing her a wrong. 
-. Jane wrote before the party left the North, towards 


oe 
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the end of October, when even Sir John and Bertie 
began to feel that it was time to depart. Thoughtful 
as ever, it occurred to Jane and Herbert that the 
return to Wancote, which could scarcely be avoided 
longer, and which by this time Sir John and Lady 
Manners were in secret alike pining for, could not be 
equally welcome to Agatha. It was therefore laid be- 
fore her that Jane had never yet had a visit from 
either sister by herself—had not had one of those 
long, comfortable, chatty, stay-at-home visits which 
are the delight of the youthful married woman—and 
that it would be a good time for such an one now to 
take place, since they were themselves going down to 
Herbert’s little abode near his father’s Devonshire 
seat, on the very day when the others were returning 
to Wancote. ‘They could thus meet by the way, and 
carry Agatha off, to have the benefit of their escort on 
her journey. 

It all arranged itself too well not to have been made 
to suit by the accommodating Cotterills. Agatha was 
only too glad to go, and a cousin was procured to be a 
companion for Hester, who, her mother judged, ought 
not to have too much leisure for solitary wanderings. 

After her Devonshire visit was over, permission was 
further requested by Agatha, who found it pleasant to 
be made much of, and welcomed everywhere, to ex- 
tend her absence. Several people had asked her to 
come to them, which hospitality she was inclined to 
accept ; and, in spite of-herself, Lady Manners was 
again feverishly expectant of some interesting results. 
With the last week of March, however, Agatha 
returned as she went. 

Lutteridge was still deserted by its lord, but Con- 
stance was there—had taken up her abode at the 
Manor as usual, the autumn before, to fill the house 
once more with guests and gayety. 

“Tt is not here that anything is likely to happen,’’ 
reflected the mother, still, in spite of her conscious in- 
tegrity, blushing for herself. ‘‘ My poor girl’s story is 
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of too recent a date, and too widely known, to make it — 


likely that any one in this neighborhood will come for- 


ward for her hand. To be sure it happened a year ~ 
and a quarter ago! But will other people remember ~ 
that? We may know that she has been mercifully © 
enabled to bear up through this trial, and even to ~ 


get over as much of it as one would desire to have 
pass away, but will others give her credit for so 


much? I do _ hope’’—energetically—‘‘ our kind. _ 


friends will not go. about publishing everywhere that 
Agatha never means to marry !’’ 


"ho 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“TIS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GooD.”” 


‘* Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes, 
Some falls are means the happier to arise.”’ 


ADY MANNERS had more grounds than she was 

aware of for supposing that such an assertion 
would be made. It was generally understood in the 
neighborhood that Miss Manners would live and die 
an old maid, that Hester would find a mate somewhere 
else, and that Colonel Lutteridge would never come 
back to the Manor. 

**T don’t know, indeed,’’ was Constance’s reply to 
all interrogation. ‘‘ My brother-in-law says nothing 
whatever about it. I believe he is going to Japan.”’ 

“‘ Japan was the bright idea of the moment,’’ she 
whispered to Hester once; ‘‘ but Japan has done its 
part now, I consider.. It must be the South Sea 
Islands next time, I think. Never you fear, Hetty ; 
both are entirely suggestions of the imagination. Shall 
I tell you, as a secret, the real, exact, unvarnished 
truth? He is no further off than the Suez Canal, and 
I warrant you he never goes out of reach of the Eng- 
lish mail !’’ 

But he might as well be by the shores of the North 
Pacific, supposing he continued inexorable, and Agatha 
unwedded! Of course Hester knew, had stolen from 
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her mother by this time, the condition on which alone — 3 
he had avowed his intentions of returning to seek her ~ 
hand, and although no words had passed between the 


two with regard to their expectations, each was well 


aware what made Agatha’s handwriting so specially in- 


teresting during this tern of her absence. Blind folks ! 


Neither one nor other dreamed that the Prince for 


whose arrival they were so anxious was actually at their 


own gates ! 

But so it was. 

‘* Do you think,’’ hesitated Lady Manners at last— 
‘‘do you think, Hetty, that it can possibly be £a- 
ward 2’ 
~<SMamima !”” 

‘* Oh, I daresay not, my love,’’ quickly. ‘* I. dare- 
say it is only my own foolish fancy. Don’t think any 
more of it.” 

** But what made you say so ?”’ 

‘“He comes and goes so often that we never think 


anything of it, and, indeed, I had overlooked him alto- » | 


gether ; but to-day I thought—I fancied—she seemed 
so very much pleased about his getting that new living, 
and so interested in hearing that it was not far from 
Jane, that somehow—did you not notice it ?”’ 

**T-was not there. ‘Tell me.’’ 

““I may be wrong. It may be entirely a false inter- 
pretation. But of course we know what he has felt for 
her all along, poor fellow, only it had always seemed as 
if she never cou/d. And as it is, I may be quite mis- 
taken now, it may have been merely her way—you 
know Agatha always has a sympathetic face for every- 
body—but she certainly did seem to me to be giving 
him more of her attention and interest than was 
necessary. To be sure, it was to her, and so entirely 
to her, that the news was told, that it may only have 
been that she was pieased and gratified to feel herself 
still, as ever, the first with him. Poor child! We 
cannot wonder. He has been so true and steady to 
her throughout all these years, that if she should now 
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have given rise to hopes which she does not mean to 
fulfil, I should be very, very sorry.”’ : 

Hester was silent. 

“You do not think anything of it?’ said her 
mother, disappointed. 

*“ You know, mamma, I was not there ; I never did 
think anything of it before, and if it was only. Agatha’s 
ti) = ie 

‘“It was not her face alone, my dear—it was her 
manner, her voice ; but still—well, I will try not to 
think about it : if it is to be, it will be; but there is no 
harm, Hetty, in hoping.”’ 

There was now something each day to dwell upon— 
to watch and look for. 

It was plain that Lady Manners had not, at least, 
been mistaken in one thing, that from whatever source 
it sprang, a new impetus had been given to Agatha’s 
old lover, and that a new hope had arisen in his breast. 
True, it might have its origin in this, that whereas he 
had originally been tongue-tied by inadequacy of for- 
tune, he was now in a position to speak, provided he 
had any reason to think he would be listened to. 

In addition to the living which had just been be- 
stowed upon him, his father had lately died, leaving 
his two children better provided for than the sons and 
daughters of country clergymen usually are. Edward 
had twelve thousand pounds, and:an annual income of 
eight hundred a year. It could not be termed an un- 
suitable marriage for Agatha. Sir John would not be 
justified in objecting on the score of means: the 
Searles were fairly well-born people, and more than 
merely fairly well educated ; they were a rising, clever 
family, distinguishing themselves in different learned 
professions ; and since Edward had already gone out 
in honors, and had made a good start in the world, it 
might be expected that if fortune continued to look 
favorably upon him, better things still, might be in 
store in the future. He might raise his eyes even to 
Miss Manners, without being guilty of presumption. 


“a 
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He had Jong and secretly loved Agatha, but with the — 


patient resignation to other claims which is, perforce, 
the lot of many an humble soul, he had meekly acqui- 
esced in the more brilliant destiny which had seemed 
at one time to await her ; and when it faded away, his 
heart had ached for her sufferings, rather than exulted 
in his own recovered chances. 
Such a heart must have been worth the winning— 
such constancy certainly was worth the rewarding. 


But what if Agatha did not see it in this light ?- a 


Agatha was a person who would not disclose her 
mind to any one prematurely, and no hints would have 
availed to draw from her at this crisis that which she 
did not intend to make known. Therefore none were 


3 


attempted, but it was trying, it was a little cruel, if ¥ 


Agatha had known, ‘‘ So much,’’ as her mother had 
said, ‘‘ depending on it.”” 

““There was never any doubt about Aim,’’ averred 
Lady Manners now, referring to Mr. Searle. ‘* But I 
do wish I were as sure of her. He is a dear, excellent 
fellow—and a clergyman too !”’ 

She liked the idea of a clergyman for Agatha now, 
looking upon him something in the same light in 
which, if she had been a Papist, she would have 
viewed a convent. He was the proper, orthodox 
retreat into which a poor girl who had been unfortu- 
nate, and talked about, in her first love, might subside 
with dignity. The life would suit Agatha. Perhaps 
—who can tell ?—it might suit her even better than 
that other, to which she had seemed, at one time, to 
be preordained. 

But the truth was that any position in which Aga- 
tha was found would have appeared to be the one-for 
her ; it was only when there was no position at all, no 
niche in the temple to be filled, that she was at a loss. 
She was meant to be a wife and a mother: to bea 
somebody, doing something, for some one—and then, 
who that some one was, it did not very much matter. 

Had he been a leader of the Cabinet, all would have 


« 


» a 
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acknowledged that to grace a diplomatic sa/on was 
Agatha’s forte; had he been merely an unknown 
member of the Lower House, she would still have 
helped him with his canvass, his election, and his din- 
ner- parties. As a General's lady, she would have 
been the star of the camp ; as a Bishop’s, the glory of 
the diocese. But why multiply examples? In her 
way she was all that was estimable, and in Edward’s 
eyes she was perfect. 

“‘ It would take the poor child away from this neigh- 
borhood, too,’’ sighed Lady Manners, who, when she 
had once before given the merest passing thought to 
Edward Searle, had rejected him instantly because his 


parish was close to the Manor. ‘‘ Now that he is no 
longer to be there, it would all,’’ she felt, ‘‘ fit in ex- 
actly.’’ 


It fitted in only too exactly. Had there been some 
little hitch on the right or on the left, things would 
have looked better—have come more within the range 
of the probable. A heathenish view of the matter, no 
doubt, for which she took herself to task, reflecting 
sensibly, moreover, on Jane’s peaceful and prosperous 
course, and on the ease with which their union had 
been accomplished. Nota bubble had rippled to the 
surface to break that smooth exterior—it only grew 
smoother and calmer as their lives flowed along. 

Dear Jane! But Agatha was different. She was 
really beginning to get anxious and unhappy about 
Agatha, when one fine day the two on whom her 
thoughts were fixed took her completely at unawares, 


by demurely approaching with the joyful intelligence 


written on their countenances. 

She could not hide her pleasure. Edward received 
a welcome such as he could hardly have anticipated, 
and Agatha was secretly relieved by finding that not 
only was her choice approved, but that it created no 
astonishment. Naturally she knew nothing of Simon’s 
intentions nor of her mother’s uneasiness, and had 


feared to be lowered in the eyes of all by proving her- 
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self capable of forming what could not be called a mew 
tie, but might have seemed rather like an old one made 
to do. : ; = 
She had been exceedingly touched and gratified to 
discover that, in spite of all that happened, she 
retained her place in Edward’s affections; and the 
unsettled state of her spirits, and the return to Wan- 
cote, with its present awkward and painful associa- 
tions, had been so many points in his favor, 


t, Sper 
where ee ee 


Her position both at home and abroad was not quite. _ 


what it had been. She had made a great stride for- 
ward, had missed her footing, and had found it impos- 
sible to regain the exact place she had lost. She could 


not now care for society, at least for such society as_ 


was comprised in the annual round of dull dinners, 
which was all that was likely to fall to her lot ; nor had 
she meant, for some.time at least, to go to them: to 
have been a superior object of attention, on account of 
her interesting and mysteriously broken-off engage- 
ment, could not have been borne. 

Gayeties, indeed, were still eschewed by all, and 
what was to take their place? After a year and a half 
of constant novelty and excitement, of change from 
one place to another, and of one set of people to an- 
other, Agatha, in spite of the best intentions in the 
world, found home dull. She was, for the present, 
spoiled for ‘‘ the trivial round, the common .task,’’ 
which, whether it furnished all she ought to have asked 
or no, certainly furnished all she got. ' 

Edward’s visits, and Edward’s singing, became a 
resource. ‘To practise a duet to be sung at their next 
meeting, to make herself pretty and neat for eyes that 


were still true to their first allegiance, gave a fillip to - 


the weary hours. By degrees, from being languidly 


expected, his coming became of first-rate importance. — 


And then a lucky chance occurred ; at the crisis of his 
fate he was obliged to absent himself for a week, and 
during that week it rained, 

She discovered that he was a loss—that he was 
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missed daily—that, in short, she could not do without 
him ; and having progressed so far, the next step was 
a short one. 

““But mind you, I’ll have no dilly-dallying this 
time,’’ quoth the father ; ‘‘ they must just be married 
off as sharp as they can, and no one know a word of 
it beforehand. Get the wedding-clothes after it is over 
—that’s my advice.”’ 

*““ They need not be waited for, at least. They can 
be ordered, and she can have what is ready,’’ said 
Lady Manners, joyfully. She was writing as fast as 
her pen could go, sending the intelligence to her son. 

*“In one month from now. ‘That is settled. Nota 
day longer. You may tell Edward so, if he objects—”’ 

** He is not likely to object.”’ 

*“ Very well, very well ; if he agrees, well and good ; 
if not, you just say from me that—’’ 

** There will be no need to say anything.”’ 

““T don’t know that ; I know the wedding was fixed 
half a dozen times before, and see what came of it !’’ 

“Only twice ; and it was we ourselves who put it 
one t ait. 

‘* Well, at any rate, if there is the least objection 
made, I have my answer ready ; I shall just say, ‘ Mis- 
fortunes don’t confine themselves to May.’ Eh? 
What do you say tothat ? Isn’t thataclincher? Eh?”’ 

** Absurd,’’ said Lady. Manners, scarcely knowing 
whether to laugh, or be angry: ‘‘ You would not say 
anything of the sort.”’ 

““Ah! But I would!” 

‘“But what could you mean ?”’ 

‘*Mean? It is pretty plain what I mean! Wasn’t 
she last to be married in December ; and was there 
not misfortune enough, in all conscience, about it then ? 
I mean that there is no saying what may happen, if he 
does not take care. I should have thought it was as 
plain as day what I meant—to give him a warning.”’ 

‘‘ A most unkind allusion it would be, and you are 
the last man to say it.”’ 
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Sir John was silent. It had taken him some time to 


make his excellent answer, and he did not think it — 
should have been pooh-poohed. He liked Edward — 


well enough. Edward never interfered with him, and 
his sweet tenor voice, singing away beside the distant 
piano in the evenngs, only lulled him to repose. He 
was not likely to complain of Edward’s being a 
death’s-head at the banquet, as he had of that other 
gloomy suitor of Agatha’s ; but he was in a managing 


mood, which must have vent. There was nothing for ~ 


him to do out of doors, and his wife’s suggestion that 
he should take his daily walk, found no favor in his 
eyes. He wanted to talk things over—to grumble 
comfortably in his arm-chair; not to take the chance 
of a good wetting, with nothing to show for it, since 
there were neither partridges nor anything else to 
shoot. He had already had one stroll, and a drench- 
ing ; and having changed his things, he looked at the 
clouds, and declined another. 

‘*You might put away your letters for to-day,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and listen for a few minutes. I have been by 
myself the whole morning. Where are the girls ?’’ 

““Gone to the train with Edward. I shall have fin- 
ished directly. I am just sending a line to Bertie.’’ 

““You are not going to tell Bertie ?”’ 

“* Not tell Bertie !”’ 

‘““If you do, he will have it all over the place. I 
would not let any one know a word of it beforehand. 
Not any one.”’ 

“‘ We inust tell her own brother. What can you be 
thinking of, my dear ?”’ 

“He will let it out, as sure as fate! He will have 
it up and down the country, before you know where 
you are. As well tell the town-crier, as tell Bertie !’’ 

‘‘ There is nothing to be ashamed of, if it is known. 
But I will warn him that we do not wish it talked 
about.’’ 

‘Tell him she is to be married, if you like ; but 
you need not say to whom.”’ ie 
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But as the precise nature of the benefit to be derived 
from this piece of diplomacy did not appear, we may 
presume it was dispensed with. 

“Well, and now, mind, no Cotterills,’’ burst forth 
Sir John, presently. ‘‘ Not a Cotterill among them all 
shall poke his long nose into this affair. And I won’t 
have Constance either.’’ ‘ 

*“ We must have Constance.’’ 

“Why must? Say nothing to her about it. I’m 
certain she would not care to come.”’ 

**T think and hope she would.”’ 

“Why hope? What should you want her for ?”’ 

“It would be advisable in every way.”’ 

The wedding, for obvious reasons, was not to take 
place at Wancote ; it was to be from Herbert’s house 
in Chesham Place ; and as an excuse for a run up to 
London in June was only too delightful to Constance, 
she accepted her invitation at once 

Like Agatha, she was glad of a change of any sort. 

While. the cousins kept so quiet, and so entirely 
among themselves at the Hall, it was impossible 
for her to make much ado at Lutteridge; she had 
hardly till now been aware of how greatly she de- 
pended on the comings and goings of that cheerful 
family circle, how pleasant she had found it to drop in 
as she passed hither and thither, to hear their doings, 
and report her own. Now that all was dull and “iste 
at Wancote, that everybody seemed in a state of som- 
bre expectation, and that there were no jaunts, no bro- 
thers, no fun going on, it lost in her eyes half its attrac- 
tion, 

Edward’s wooing changed the aspect of affairs alto- 
gether ; it was open and manifest to all beholders, and 
no one took a livelier interest in his success than she. 
In secret she plagued Hester to give her opinion of his 
chances, and as much as she could, and durst, she fur- 
thered his suit. That is to say, she had the two 
together at Lutteridge, and let them sing in the music- 
room throughout the evening, while she and Hetty 
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remained in the adjoining chamber. She would not 
have been herself if she had not taken the opportunity 
to cuax a little of Hester’s own mind out of her; but 
‘it must be said, in justice, that Agatha was her first 
thought. 
A very, very little Hetty allowed to escape—Con- 
stance had no idea how little it was ; but, judging her 
brother-in-law only by what she had seen of him, she 


accepted the meagre allowance of confidence, and._ ; 


caressed her cousin forthwith. ‘‘ Of course it will 
come right, my little chick,’’ said she. ‘* He can’t be 
such an utter idiot as to imagine himself bound, like 
the Flying Dutchman, to wander round the globe for- 
ever. I should not wonder, Hetty, if—if that in 
there’’—pointing through the doorway—‘‘ came about, 
we were to see somebody back here forthwith. What 
do you think ?”’ 

She had no idea how near the mark-she had hit, im- 
agining that it was a novel suggestion which she had 
inducted into the little curly pate by her side. When 
Hester smiled, laughed, colored, and turned away her 
cheek, her companion was really proud. 

It may be wondered how she was now so ready to” 
bid good speed to an event she had once dreaded, but 
she had her reasons, into which we shall presently in- 
quire : having always preferred Hester to her sisters, 
she could almost welcome Hester to Lutteridge now. . 

The new marriage between Edward and Agatha 
arranged, she prognosticated better times to them all. 
To Sir John’s infinite indignation, she agreed with joy 
to be present ; but since she must be looked upon as a 
relation, and since scarcely any one else, whether rela- 
tion or not, was to be present, he was not to be pitied. 
At least he escaped the Cotterills, one and all, except 
Herbert and Jane, whom he was repeatedly told he 
must exclude, as he had bargained for there being 
none of the name present. He could not see it, grew 
cross, and wondered what they meant by such non- 
sense ; if they had endured all that he had from that 
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old Cotterill, they would have felt the same. As to 
Herbert and Jane—he was always glad to see Herbert 
—the only one of the Cotterills worth a straw. 

He was especially glad to see Herbert an hour after. 
There was the little fellow, fresh as ever, running by 
their carriage window, exactly as he had done, Hetty 
thought with a pang, when she and Jem were the trav- 
ellers to be welcomed ; but even to such a recollection 
a passing minute only could be conceded. 

All must be bright and tranquil for the bride’s last 
evening among her own people, and as each one pres- 
ent shared this feeling, nothing occurred to prevent its 
being so. 

The ceremony was slipped through and put out of 
sight early the next morning, a brother of Edward’s 
performing the service, and there being no bridesmaids 
except Hester. Within an hour the whole thing was 
done with, and the newly-wedded pair had departed. 
No greater contrast to the prolonged, and magnificent 
torture attending Jane's nuptials could possibly have 
been imagined. 

““And to think we might have managed it just as 
easily,’ groaned Sir John, at the reminiscence. 
** Escaped that abomination of a breakfast, and old 
Cotterill, and all! Here it is just one o’clock, every- 
thing is over, and we can have our luncheon quietly, 
with the whole afternoon before us! Rather than 
_have another wedding-breakfast to go through, I would 
see myself at the bottom of the ocean !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CONSTANCE AS NEGOTIATOR, 


‘ Of negotiating. —It is better to choose men of a plainer sort, 
that are like to do that that is committed to them, and to report 
back again faithfully the success, than those that are cunning to 
contrive out of other men’s business somewhat to grace them- 

_selves. - Use also such as aftect the business wherein they are 
employed (for that quickeneth much), and such as have pees 
lucky, and prevailed before.’’—Bacon. 


T the bottom of the ocean he might in his mind’s 
eye have seen himself, but he did not see himself 
the cynosure of amused and intelligent glances, as he 
made the declaration. He did not perceive the look 
which passed between Herbert and Jane, between Ber- 
tie and Constance. 
No wedding-banquet, indeed! Was it likely that 
the two great families of Lutteridge and Manners should 
contract a new alliance, without rejoicings. which 
should ring from one end of the county to the other ? 
It was all very well to glide through the solemn or- 
deal with bated breath and closed doors, when Agatha, 
the bereft and mistaken, was borne away—was enter- 
ing the metaphorical convent of the secluded Devon- | 
shire living ; but a blithe bridal they must have of it 
when all these troubles and perplexities should have 
passed away, and ‘“‘the king should enjoy his own 
again.’’ So, at least, thought the gay Constance, and 
something of the vision showed itself on her counte- 
nance. ‘‘ What is she grinning at now ?”’ said Sir John, 
to himself. But he was in excellent humor, and did 
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not follow up the subject, as he might, at another time, 
have done. - : 

“Well, that’s done, anyway,’’ cried he, cheerfully. 
““ There’s another of them gone, wife.’’ He was with 
her and his two daughters, no strangers being pres- 
ent. ‘‘ That’s off your mind and mine, eh? Now 
then, Jane, what’s your dinner hour ?”’ . 

** Seven o’clock, papa.”’ 

“Seven? That’s right,’’ heartily. ‘‘ I was afraid 
of your eight o’clocks, and your nine o’clocks. I am 
glad to see that you and Herbert have the sense not to 
change for anybody.’’ They Aad changed—had made 
it an hour earlier, on purpose to suit his known tastes ; 
but this he was not to be told, and happily it never oc- 
curred to him to ask. 

“Well then,”’ he said, “‘ Hetty and I are going off 
for a quiet afternoon at the zoologicals, and we shall 
be in at half-past six, Jane. JI am glad that creature 
Constance did not get you to ask her.”’ 

** Papa !’’ 

FS a 

**T am afraid—I really did not think at the moment. 
Papa, I am so sorry—’’ 

** What for ?”’ 

“*T did ask her.”’ 

*‘ You didn’t,!”’ 

‘* And she is coming.”’ 

Her distress was so evident, that, after the first 
shock, his feelings as a gentleman prevailed. ‘‘ Well, 
I never heard anything like that !’’ he said, exchang- 
ing the long face he had already pulled, for one of 
comical consternation. ‘‘ That was Janie all over! 
To go and spoil my day like this! Ha, ha, ha! But 
I can tell you it’s no joke. So I’m to be pestered by 
that chatter-box all to-night, as well as all this morn- 
ing? Well, well! well, well !’’ 

By his ‘‘ Well, well! well, well !’’ they knew that 
all was right: it would not have been uttered had he 
been in anything but the best of tempers ; and having 


- 
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given her solemn promise that Constance should re- 
ceive no further invitation to the house while he was in 
it, the affectionate hostess had the happiness of seeing 
serenity restored to his brow. 

With other sensations Hester had heard her sister 
avow the civility. into which she had been precipitated ; 
it had been exactly what she had hoped Jane would do, 


and she knew that it had been done, before Jane said x 


so—she had learned as much from Constance 

She had hardly had a word from Constance, but she 
felt somehow a conviction that Constance had a word 
for her. 


Not a message—she knew Simon too well for that ; 


but there are other things in the world besides mes- 
sages... Constance had not thrown that lurking intelli- 
gence into the roguish look she had bestowed on Hes- 
ter from time to time, for nothing. Nor had her whis- 
per, ‘‘I’m coming to-night, Hetty,’’ meant nothing. 
Nor had the dadlerie of her laugh to Bertie, after Sir 
John’s emphatic declaration, conveyed nothing. She 
knew more than she wished at the moment to commu- 
nicate ; but Hester fancied, thought, felt sure that at 
the next meeting it was to transpire. She thought of 
the evening, and dwelt upon it with a tumult of expec- 
tation and pleasure, in the intervals of hurrying from 
one odorous den to another, throughout the sultry 
afternoon. She was hot and ‘tired, and the animals 
were offensive, but how cool and pleasant the’ evening 
would be! 

It came, and cool it certainly was, but the pleasant- 
ness was doubtful. Constance was in a wicked mood, 


intent on teasing, full of lively nonsense which had but - 


little interest for any, and none for Hester ; and ap- 
parently innocent as a babe of any intentions beyond 
enjoying the passing moment. Rarely did she relish 
playing with her mouse, keeping it on tenter-hooks, 
rousing vigilance at intervals, and then just withhold- 
ing the bait, till the poor child was nearly beside her- 
self with vexation and bewilderment. 
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‘* And so it is getting cross, is it ?’’ 

Hetty had gone into the back drawing-room, de- 
serted by all, and was now followed by her cousin. 

Cross? No. Why should Constance suppose so? 
She was rather tired ; she had had a long walk alto- 
gether, and the lions and bears had made a great noise, 
and the sun had beaten down on her head—she had 
come into the back room to be in the shade. 

“ ‘“* Poor little coz! Perhaps she would like to go to 
ed?’ 

Not at all. She was notin the least disposed for 
bed ; she was going out on the balcony... 

*“'That will do as well ; but won’t the child be dull 
there 

““ Dull? No. There are the gardens to look into.”’ 

*“ Would you care for a companion, or a book, or 
a—letter, or something to read ?”’ 

Now she comprehended ; now she could not retort. 

*“Oh, very well. I know how to respect silence. 
You would rather be let alone. When one is tired, 
one really can’t be troubled with letters, especially to 
other people.”’ 

A half smile on the downcast face before her. 

‘If you had said you cared to have such a thing,”’ 
continued Constance, ‘‘ there is a letter in my pocket 
that I thought might possibly have interested you. It 
came this morning from Alexandria, and is not too 
long, as letters that come from a distance usually are. 
Travellers’ tales are certainly more to the writers than 
to any one else—at least, in my opinion. But they are 
public property ; and if you Aad happened to care,”’ 
producing just a corner of the envelope, ‘‘ it was here, 
you see.”’ 

Still no movement towards it. 

‘“Fine study for a painter,’’ Constance went on. 
‘* Pride and Covetousness wrestling for the victory. I 
back Covetousness. Come, Hetty, make a grab, 
What! You won’t? Then down it goes into my 
pocket. again.”’ 
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‘Constance !’’ from the other room. 


‘There ; they are calling me. Now, Hester, I give — 
you to one, two, three; if you don’t come down on 


your knees—mentally—before I say ‘ three,’ upon my 
solemn word of honor’you shall not have the letter to- 
night. Now then, mark me: ‘One—two’—well ?” 

““ Oh, Constance—’’ 

**T am all attention.”’ 

‘“Do give it me.”’ 


‘‘Does that mean that you are down on your 


knees ?”’ 
‘“Yes, yes, yes; only give it me. Please, dear Con- 
stance !”’ 


‘*Tt is ‘dear Constance’ now, isit? Ha! That is - 


something like. Now that is the proper frame of mind 
I sought to inspire ; you are ready to give me anything 
I like to name now, in exchange for this precious doc- 
ument! And little enough there is in it after all. Let 
me see, what shall I bargain for? Or shall I—nay, 
let me pause,’’ mocking herself in an attitude. “‘ Halt, 
too impetuous tongue—let me consider—’’ 

““Constance !’” came through the folding doors 
again. 

“There; Jane has called twice, so I must go. 
Well, I suppose you must have your wish—there 
—catch—and you have got off pretty cheap too. I 
might have made much more of such an opportunity if 
I had chosen. One word more, Hetty—for I mean to 
do the thing handsomely while I am about it—you may 
set your mind at rest, for I sent the telegram this 
afternoon.”’ 

“The telegram ?’’ 


“You will understand when you have read the let- ~ 


ter. Then you may remember, and say ‘ Thank you’ 
to me, in your heart. And as for the epistle itself, I 
think you may keep it. There ; never say I am not a 
generous creature after to-night.’’ 

She tripped away with aJaugh, and Hester was left to 
herself, with a pale-blue envelope in her hand. ‘The 
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balcony was no safe quarters for such a perusal ; she 
might be surprised at any moment ; Herbert was sure 
to want her, and come in search for her, just when the 
sheet was unfolded, and could not be put out of sight. 
If not Herbert, her brother ; even Constance was not 
above finding an excuse to run back to see what she 
could see. 

She waited only a minute to know herself unper- 
ceived, then escaped up-stairs by the door at her side. 

We will not spy on what next went on, but as the 
Colonel’s note was of the briefest and baldest, such as 
might have been open to all the world, we may be al- 
lowed to transcribe the single sentence, which was to 
Hester all that Constance had anticipated. It ran, 
thus : ‘‘ This will reach you about the time of the wed- 
ding. Ishould be glad to know immediately it is over, 
if you will kindly telegraph to Alexandria. I shall prob- 
ably take the next boat home. One leaves on the 
eect. 

“Ts he not growing clever ?’’ Constance had laughed 
to herself. ‘‘I am to take it for granted, I suppose, 
that is pure good-will towards Agatha which prompts 
him to be‘ glad to know immediately it is over.’ It 
is quite beyond me to trace any connection between a 
telegram which will reach him on the 2oth and a boat 
which leaves on the 21st !’’ 

** Well,’’ she said, when Hester reappeared, and she 
could catch her ear quietly. ‘‘ Well, Hetty, what did 
you think of it ?”’ 

A smile that could not be restrained broke softly 
over a happy face, for answer—a face that was too shy 
and proud not to turn aside, yet too grateful not to 
turn again, and let itself be kissed. 

‘* There was no sort of link between the sentences, I 
suppose,’’ whispered her cousin. ‘‘ My telegram could 
not affect any movements of Simon’s, Hester, could 
they? The idea is preposterous. I daresay he feels 
he has been absent long enough ; I daresay he thinks 
the strawberries are ripe at Lutteridge now, and that 
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there are other roses at Wancote than those in the gar-_ 
den. What if he goes there and finds us all away? 
That would be rather cruel, don’t you think? It will 
not take him above a fortnight to come, Hester—per- 
haps not solong. Don’t you stay too long in Lon- 
don, my child.’’ 

‘* We are to return on Thursday.”’ 

‘‘Thursday ? So soon? Well, I daresay you will 
not repent. I shall follow you ere long.’’ , 

But she had no intentions of following until some- 
thing else had come to pass, which, to tell the truth, 
partially explained her exuberant and overflowing sym- 
pathy. She could afford, as it happened, to let Lut- 
teridge go—to see Hestter in her place—to wish her 
well. In short, with the certainty of the prospect, 
whether she willed or not, and with matrimony. on 
every side, what could she do? She might shrug her 
little shoulders, declare it was against her inclinations, 
her interests, and her principles, but the fact came out 
that she had taken the fancy of a boisterous M.F.H. 
ina hunting county, where she had been visiting in the 
winter, and as soon as the season had ended—for, after 
all, domestic concerns must give way to foxes—he had 
begun to hang out signals of distress. 

He had not managed to get to the point as long as 
she remained intrenched in widowed state at Lutteridge, 
but no sooner did he get wind of the wedding—per- 
haps it was rather wafted in his direction by sympa- 
thetic friends—than he set off hot foot to London, and 
went straight to Constance’s door. Within a few days 
all was settled between them ; and, as it may be imag- 
ined she had not, in consequence, much spare time to” 
bestow on Chesham Place, Sir John’s week in town 
was not further embittered by her presence. 

Great was his satisfaction on hearing the news. 
‘“‘ 'That,’’ said he, rubbing his hands as he had never 
done over one of his own children’s marriages—‘‘ that 
will put a stop at once and for ever to the bane of my 
existence, the sight of those ponies in the lane. I wish 
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Ferrars joy of her! I wish Ferrars joy of her! 
Poor fellow! Rather he than I. What a tom-fool 
the man must be!’’ Having said so much, however, 
and thus relieved his overcharged bosom, he astonished 
them all. He sat ruminating for some time in silence, 
and at length raised his head to observe, seriously, 
““ Yet the woman has some good in her; she always 
liked Jem.’’ 

It was plain now to the dullest that Simon’s hour 
had come. Agatha wedded, his uncle’s passion sub- 
sided, and Constance provided for, it only needed fa- 
voring winds to blow him home as speedily as winds 
could blow. 

Three weeks, however, had elapsed, owing to-delays 
of one sort or another, since he had received the assur- 
ance that all was smooth, ere, on one Saturday night 
about the middle of July, when Lutteridge was gay with 
company, and ringing with music and mirth, the travel- 
ler arrived. He had not named the exact day on 
which he might be looked for, but had intimated that 
he might be with them that week, and of course the in- 
telligence had found its way to Wancote. 

Each day, Hester thought, ‘‘ He may be here to- 
night ; by this time to-morrow I shall have seen him— 
spoken to him—’’ How her heart beat at the thought ! 
What a mixture of delight, apprehension, shrinking, 
and longing it gave! She was almost afraid of it—al- 
most dreaded every time she saw Constance, lest she 
should have to hear that he had come. Howshould she 
meet him? Could she look at him? Could she speak ? 

What would he say ? What face would he have on? 
Qh, not the one she last saw—not that drawn, pale, 
rigid, terrible look. 

He wrote that he was well—quite well—and strong. 
She had gathered that he was travelling hard from 
Brindisi overland—he must be quite himself again.. 
How would he come to them first? Would they meet 


‘by accident? Or would he appear in state? Or 


would he just walk in as he used to do? 
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Every night brought its thousand visions. But _ 


every night set in with a full, brilliant moon, fragrant 
essences from the woodlands, the landrail’s croak 
from the cornfields behind—and no Simon. 

‘* And now,”’’ said his love, to herself, desponding at 
last, as she rose and heard the bells ringing softly up 
the slope one peaceful Sunday morning—*‘ now I have 
a whole long day to go through, without even a chance 
of his coming! He would not come on Sunday ; and 
perhaps he will not come to-morrow ; and Constance 
says she does not know when he will come! I think 
Constance likes to say it. She has no need to repeat 
it so often. Why did she go and fill the house with 


people, just when she knew he would dislike it? That — 


Mr. Ferrars might be there, I suppose. But Mr. Fer- 
rars might have waited a week or so; Simon might 
have had his first home-coming without finding stran- 
gers in every room. Oh dear, perhaps they will be 
gone before ever he is here! I don’t think I want 
that. I must try not to be thinking about him the 
whole of to-day—last Sunday I know I lost my place 
in the prayer-book again and again, .I will try to be 
good this morning, at least, and in the afternoon per- 
haps I may just go to my own seat in the woods, and 
look at the Manor roof now and then. And who 
knows? By this day next week he may be there !’’ 

She put on her white dress, and went down. What 
was it she heard that made her stand still in the entry 
of the room, with a catch in her breath, a-quiver in her 
throat? The old butler’s voice as he stood close to 
the door, addressing her father within. ‘‘ The Col- 
onel arrived last night, Sir John.’’ 

The day has changed his aspect. All the brightness 
in the sunshine is not too much for such a day. She 
must have a rose in her bosom, a chain round her 
neck—everything to make her adorned and lovely for 
such a Sunday morning. . 

Long before church time she is ready, and so are 
both parents; and accordingly they are early, and 
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scarcely any other seats are filled ere the three—there 
~ but three at the Hall now—enter by their own side-. 
loor. 

The Wancote pew faced that of the Manor in the 
chancel. The latter was empty, and remained so until 
nearly every other was full; Constance was late, of 
course—who ever knew Mrs. Robert Lutteridge in 
time for anything? Probably she and Mr. Ferrars had 
been loitering about in the gardens, or had dragged the 
rest of the party the roundabout way through the 
grounds, that they might enjoy the stroll. 

Could it be that none of them were coming? No, 
that was not Constance’s way : she was a great church- 
goer, once in the day, in her prettiest toilette, and best 
humor. Still she was not apt to be so late as this: she 
usually rustled in, ere the bell had ceased, especially 
since Simon had come home, and been particular 
about it. 

Now, however, not only had the bell ceased, but the 
organ tune was drawing to a close. The clergyman 
was in his place; and yet the little door opposite re- 
mained shut. ‘The last notes of the harmony died 
away, and all stood up. 

Lost in the general movement was the creak of rusty 
hinges turning, but the ray of sunlight, which darted 
at the same moment across the paved floor of the 
chancel, betrayed, to all assembled within, the entrance 
of the late people. 

Hester’s eyes swam. It was Constance’s bonnet, 
beyond a doubt—that pretty little pink-and-white 
bunch of plumes she had just brought from town— 
which now appeared in the archway ; and it was fol- 
lowed by another, and another. ; 

A black figure in silk and lace, a gray figure, a tiny 
bustled-out figure, all socks and boots—one after an- 
other followed their leader, and, with much appearance 
of trying to make no noise, streamed round the corner, 
and into the Manor pew. Four chairs were filled ; 
but since the four taken were at the upper end, all 
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close together, it must mean that more would yet be 
wanted. ; 
So it proved ; another minute showed that the ladies 
had not come unattended. Eo Di 
Mr, Ferrars came tramping in on his broad tiptoes, 
red, unaccustomed to churches, and uncertain where 
he was to go; another stranger followed, but could 
give no assistance; and both came to a standstill, 


looking over their shoulders to some one behind. Be- ~ 


fore, however, they could apply for help, a servant 
conducted them to their places, and Colonel Lutte- 
ridge entered, and shut the door behind him. 

Almost ere Hester had realized that it was he, their 
eyes had met. 

She hardly knew how it was ; supposed afterwards, 
with a blush of shame, that she had been staring at 
him ; hoped, with more blushes, that if so, it had been 
unperceived by the rest of the party, and fixed her at- 
tention on her prayer-book for the next half-hour. 

At the end of that, however, towards the close of 
the second lesson, it was not possible to be satisfied 
without a look—one look at his face. First her eyes 
travelled across the floor, then up the wooden 
panels, carved, and worn with age, then to the folded 
arms—how well she know that attitude—then to the 
face. 

A new shock. A fresh tingling of the veins. 

He was watching her. He had been watching her 
for some time. His head lying back upon the panel, 
he was surveying her at his leisure. 

How she wished once more that she had been con- 
tent to know he was there, or had chosen another time 
for her inquest! During the prayers might she not 
have stolen just one peep at the dark head, and not 
been guilty? As it was, I fear she did not hear much 
of them, although I think that in her heart there rose 
the while a psalm of thanksgiving which was not un- 
heard ; but she had not taken the chance, nor yet an- 
other chance when they were singing, and he must 
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have been engaged with his prayer-book. No; she 
had chosen the very worst time of all, and she was so 
vexed with herself, that she lost the other opportuni- 
ties into the bargain. But what was it, after all? She 
woke up, with a shiver, to find the sermon over, and 
the benediction being given. 

Kneeling for one moment’s real prayer, Hester was 
roused by a nudge from Sir John, admitting of no re- 
monstrance. ‘“‘ Come along, or we shall be caught. 
Come this moment.’’ 

Ere she could think, they were out by their own 
door, through their own gates, and making for the 
house as fast as they could go. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN THE WOODS. 


‘Calms appear when storms are past, 
Love will have his hour at last.’’ 
—DRYDEN. 


‘*T MUST say I think that was rather unkind,’’ 

murmured Lady Manners, having done all she 
could to linger, in vain. ‘‘ Rather rude to Constance, 
and all. WHurrying away likethis! Exactly as though 
it were done on purpose to avoid them !”’ 

‘Not at all,’ cried her husband, cheerfully, since 
he had gained his point. ‘‘ You always say you don’t 
approve of gossiping about the church door. They 
would have kept us there an hour, if we had once be- 
gun.”’ 

‘* Simon just come back !’’ 

** Well, you can see Simon to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T am sure he must have felt it—’’ 

‘* He could have come after us if he had.’’ 

““My dear! You flew off like a rocket—”’ 

“No, no, no; now, Emily, that is too bad. There 
is nothing of the rocket about me. I am the meek- 


est, gentlest, mildest man imaginable. That was a ~ 


cruel allusion—that of the rocket.’’ Ue had on his 


most wicked look, conscious that he had circumvented 
them cleverly, and that no one could undo what he 
had done. ‘* Did I do anything to bring all this upon 
me, Hetty ?’’ he cried. ‘* Did I not come out in the 
quietest manner possible? What do you say? You 
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did not want to stay, 1 know. There was no one there 
you wanted to see, eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 3 

It was impossible to respond to so abominable a 
““ Ha, ha, ha!’’ but as it was seen to be no ill-feeling 
towards his nephew which had prompted the hasty 
retreat, but merely his ordinary desire to get away 
from people he would have had to talk to, he might 
be forgiven. And then it was but a small grievance— 
nothing worth wasting a thought upon. Simon was 
there! He was once again in his old place, and by 
each of those looks she knew it was not only to his 
home—it was to her that he had come. During those 
past two hours she had been—she could not but own it 
—only too happy ; the knowledge of his presence had 
been as much as was needed for that—perhaps it had 
been as much as she could at first bear ; and on it she 
could stay herself awhile. 

She had, indeed, thought to have had more than 
that one eager leap of his eyes to hers, to dwell on 
afterwards ; more even than that fixed after-gaze—she 
had hoped for a word, a clasp of the hand—perhaps 
to have brought him back himself with them, to have 
had him with her now. But as it was, she would not, 
she could not complain. Happy day! Delightful, 
beautiful summer afternoon ! 

Dinner over—the early dinner always taken punc- 
tually at one o’clock on Sundays—Hester could not 
stay within doors. Her school-children were having 
their holidays, and it occurred to her, with some appre- 
hension, that perhaps some one, not knowing this, 
might once more try the river-path. What if he 
should? She did not think it probable; his former 


- meetings there had been too disastrous ; but at any 


rate she would not seem to invite such an opportunity 
—would not go near the place. 

‘‘Where are you going this afternoon ?’’ inquired 
Lady Manners, with a gentle smile. ‘‘ I would not go 
too far away, little one, in case any one should come.”’ 

‘* Mamma, do you think he will ?”’ 
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‘*I don’t know, Hetty ; but I should not be very, 
very much astonished if he did. Should you ?”’ 
““T am gcing to my own oak-tree, mamma, at the 
bottom of the Strawberry Valley.’’ 
The oak-tree, under whose spreading branches Hester 
_ sat, hung over a little open bank in the woods, cush- 
ioned with soft moss and thyme. It was approached 
by a pretty vista, named among them the Strawberry 


Valley, but the valley passed beyond the oak-tree on 


the left, and brought the wayfarer out at the bottom of 
the bank. The little slope had then to be climbed, 
and from that eminence a view of the surrounding 
country might be obtained, in which the gabled roof of 
Lutteridge was the principal object. Here, on hot 
days, Hester was fond of bringing her book, and 
spending many an hour. It was a secluded spot, 
easily found by those who had the clue, but as easily 
passed over by others. 

From her perch she had viewed many an intruder 
emerge from the vista, cross the little opening, and 
disappear again into the woods without their having 
had the least suspicion of her propinquity. 

Yet, if sent for, a messenger could not be missed by 
her. He might be at fault, but she would not; and 
accordingly, in giving her assurance that she would be 
there, she felt secure of being found, if wanted. 

How much our reader now studied of the volume in 
her hand, we will not say ; how often her eye rested 
on the pale-blue, spiral threads of smoke which rose 
from Lutteridge roof, we will not inquire. An hour 
passed dreamily away. Woodland warblings, and the 
village church-bell chiming for the children’s service, 
alone broke the hush over the land. 

At length the bell ceased. ‘‘ Half past three,’’ said 
Hester to herself ; ‘‘ I thought it had been later. Per- 
haps he may still come. How hot it is, and how sweet 
the larches smell! Ah !’’ 

She started, and leaned forward, listening intently. 
Voices there certainly were, or had been, but they died 
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away. It was, in all likelihood, some of the younger 
maid-seryants who were fond of attending the catechis- 
ing service, and who, being late, were hurrying through 
the grounds. Tt could not have been any one else— 
any one coming to seek her; in that case she would 
have heard a step, not a voice—her mother would not 
send two messengers. 

But even as she weighed the matter over, the voices 
sounded again, and this time more plainly, nearer than 
before. Her heart began to quicken. — Some one was 
coming, that was certain—but who, or for what pur- 
pose, was yet undeclared. 

She listened again. 

Men’s voices ; and one her father’s. 

Close at hand now, passing beneath, on one ide. ; 
the next minute they emerged at the ‘bottom of the 
slope, only a few yards from her feet. 4 

‘here were two. Her father was, as she expected, 
one ; and by his side was a younger, taller, and more 
erect form—her cousin. 

Their backs were turned, and she had a few mo- 
ments to steady herself, and feel, know, believe, take 
in, that he had come. He stood there before her 
eyes ; their first greeting was to take place here among 
the lone woods—not in the midst of chattering, prying 
spectators. Then, it could have been but the ordinary 
dialogue upon trivial topics which must have passed 
between them ; but now, why should anything be left 
unsaid? ‘ For, of course, ”’ thought she, ‘‘ papa will 
go away and leave us.’ 

Papa, however, innocent as the babe unborn, of any 
reason why the Strawberry Valley had been suggested 
by his wife for their stroll, neither showed any inclina- 
tion to go away, nor any ‘knowledge of -his daughter’s 
vicinity. The two gentlemen walked forward down 
the opening, and stood still ; Sir John expatiating, as 
he loved to do, upon coverts, runs, the hatching sea- 
son, and the chances of its being a lucky autumn. 
His dissertation served to give the watcher, in her 


~ 
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nook above, the opportunity for the swift reflection 
above given, but she durst not wait to still her palpi- 


tating pulses; each moment only made her tremble — 


more. Nor would she, when found, appear to have 
been in hiding. She rose, and got, somehow, she 
scarcely knew how, down the bank, treading as noise- 
lessly as she could; but they turned at the sound. 
Neither showed surprise. Her father went on with 


what he was saying; her cousin smiled, and held out — 


his hand, without a word. He must have known all 
along that she was there. 

‘* And so you see,’’ pursued Sir John, ‘‘ there could 
hardly, take it all in all, have been,a better year, For 


if the early spring was wet, we saved all the later - 


broods. Come round now, and I’ll show you the new 
trees we have put in.’’ \ tial 
“JT think I shall stay here with Hester.’’ 
“‘It is no distance—just round this way. It won’t 
take us half an hour. A nice Sunday’s stroll—a 
* Sabbath-day’s journey,’ eh ?’’ 
““Thanks. I think I shall stay here with Hester.’’ 
At last Sir John saw. Three steps brought him to 


the bottom of the bank, another three took him from 


their view among the brushwood. He said afterwards 
that it was the cruellest position that ever man was 
placed in, and that if he had had the slightest suspi- 
cion for what purpose he had been inveigled into tak- 
ing Simon down the Strawberry Valley, he would as 
soon have accompanied him down the Vale of 
Gehenna ! nas 

The thing was done, however; he had himself 
escorted his nephew to meet his daughter, and he 
could snot subsequently tear him” from her. He 
could but take himself out of the way as fast as possi- 
ble, and that, to do him justice, he did with a vigor of 
action which would have done credit to many a 
younger man. 

The two thus left, remained standing side by side in 
silence. 
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_‘* How beautiful Lutteridge looks from here !’’ said 
Simon, at last, his eye taking in the undulating sweep 
of foliage, the broad winding stream, and the blue 
plain beyond. ‘‘I shall learn to love my home.’’ 

She did not reply, nor lift her eyes to view the land- 
scape. 

“Do you often come here, Hester ?’’ 

Ves’ oftent®? , 

““ Have you always seen the Manor so plainly ?’’ 

““No. Only since the woods have been cut. That 
view was opened up this spring.’’ 

““{ know. I ordered it; but I did not know it was 
for you. So you were up there?’ turning round to 
look at her retreat. “‘ It is a pleasant spot. Suppose 
we go back to it,’’ slowly moving upward to the place 
she had quitted, and drawing her down beside him on 
the soft, warm, thymy bank, over which the bees were 
humming. 

But having proceeded so far, he stopped. She 
thought that nothing had ever become him so well as 
that pause ; not all that he said, nor all that he did af- 
terwards, were more to her than that silence, which 
told of a heart too full for utterance. 

By and by, however, she was in his arms. ‘‘ Hush, 
my darling, hush,’’ he said, dashing from his own eye 
the moisture which had gathered in sympathy, with 
hers, ‘‘ all is well at last, and we will have nothing 
but gladness and happiness in this meeting. My Hes- 
ter’s tears have sometimes been more than I could 
bear, and I vowed to-day, this morning, that I would 
not, if I could help it, be the cause of your ever shed- 
ding another. This little heart has suffered enough ; it 
must never be grieved by me again. You are my 
own, my very own, are you not? Ah! how your eyes 
flashed when they met mine this morning, Hester! 
What a look I had, before you knew what they were 

doing! These eyes’’—lifting her head to his— 
‘* always did tell tales, the traitors, and I learnt their 
tricks sooner than my little cousin guessed. ‘There 
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was once, though—only once, I think—they played me 
false. Do you remember? You drew yourself to- 
gether and gave me such a _ freezing glance—well, 
what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘You said you wouldn’t.’ 

“T said. I wouldn’t ! And such reproachful ace 
cents. Pray, what may ‘you said you wouldn't’ = 
mean? You never looked less like crying in your life, 
my little one !’ 

Ly There must not be a place left,’’ he went on, after — 
a while, ‘‘ whose bitter memories we will not wring 
from it. We will go together to them, each one, and 
allay the haunting spirits. But’ "with an involuntary — 
shudder—‘‘ how I have hated the place! Iusedto — 
wonder, Hester, during ¢4at three months, whether it = 
would be possible to induce her-—my bride—to leave 
the Manor, and live elsewhere. Even a return to the F 
East would have been welcome. Anything to get outof 
the daily, hourly sight of you, and the places where we 
had been happy together. What a time it was! and 
you never blamed me, my darling ; I know you never 
once said in your poor little heart that I was anything 
except a fool, who had made a bungle of it somehow. 
Eh? She lifts her head at that. Little brown head, I 
never thought it would lie on my shoulder again. Do 
you know, Hester, when I used to catch sight of that 
arch—’’ stroking it tenderly, “‘ over a window ledge, or r 
the back of a chair, it drove me away many a time? 
Ah, my child, you wonder to hear me say that? But 
it did. I could not be in the room with you—be near 
you—often. And then came that night in the snow, 
and I knew all. I could hardly believe, when it was 
over, that I had escaped—I know not now how I did, 
except’’—bending his head reverently—"* that ORs 
above looked down to help us both.’’ ~ 

She raised her hand, and laid it on his cheek, with a . 
mute caress of sympathy, : 

“* Are you content, Hester ?”’ | 

** Quite—quite content.’’ | 


ee ik He 
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_Quite—quite content ;’ once you said you liked 
sit beside me very, very much—do you remem- 
ert 

‘“No ;-I am sure I never did.’’ 

““You did. It was on the river on that. November 
evening—the last we ever had without the cloud be- 
tween us. I asked you if you liked to be there—with. 
me—and you said—’”’ 

*“O Simon, I was so vexed—so ashamed. I did not 
know what I was saying—I was not thinking. Oh, it 
was dreadful—afterwards.”’ 

“It was my fault ; but you must forgive me too, my 
Hester, my own love. I should not have placed. you 
in such a position ; and all I can say for myself is, 
that, like you, I did not know what I was doing. But 
you will have to explain to me still some things that 
happened about that time, for even now I can scarcely 
tell what was their meaning.’’ 

He never mentioned Agatha. When her name oc- 
curred in family councils afterwards, he spoke of her 
respectfully, or was silent ; he sent her a magnificent 
jewel, and a few words, shortly after this, which even 
Agatha allowed could not have been in better taste. 
She wrote back, and there was never any ill-will be- 
tween them, but, as was natural, personal intercourse 
was for some time, by mutual consent, avoided. 

Hester’s mother was, as may be imagined, the one 
who, next to the cousins themselves, most rejoiced, 
and was most concerned in their happiness. 

She was waiting for them on the terrace, when at 
last, as the sun began to wend his gorgeous way west- 
ward, they emerged from the shades of the Strawberry 


- Valley, and so entirely did the present contrast with the 


past, that it was he himself who stooped to bestow the 
embrace, which she had once declared he would have 
revolted from. 

J think she liked it. I think that no one was more 
susceptible to such little tokens of affection ; but one 
thing was clear, that when Hester saw the spontaneous 
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action, she turned-on her lover a look so radiant, so _ 
; beautiful, that he was almost ready to repent having 


brought it on himself at such a moment. 

They all remained together outside, till the evening 
bells began. 

This brought Sir John out, still irate, but ous 
‘manifestation of his wrath subdued by the sight of his 
nephew. ‘‘ Coming to church, Simon ?’’ she observed, 


carelessly, as if it were quite a common occurrence for’ 


his nephew to be sitting in the shrubbery at that hour. 
Assent was given. 


** Will the others be there ?’’ whispered Hester, on 


her cqusin’s other side. 
: 46 No. ? 

** Are-you sure ?’’ 

“Sure? “Yes. Ferrars has taken all the men. of 
for a walk, and I heard Constance say that neither she 
nor any of the rest meant to go again. But why did 
you ask ?”’ 

‘*T want you to come to our seat,”’ 

Soil shall:’’ 

‘* Whether they are there or not ?’’ ' 

** Certainly. Whether they are there or not. Hes- 
ter, get me a rose.’ 

His eye followed her, as she passed from-< one flower 
to another ; but it was ‘the opportunity, not. the rose, 
he wanted. He turned to his uncle and aunt. 

‘“Ican’t express,’’ he said, slowly and emphatically, 

** my sense of all your goodness, I hope you will never 
think that I shall—that I have not. felt it as I ought. 
It is what I cannot speak of, but I shall never forget.’’ 

““My good fellow, i 
whole to himself. ‘' Don't say a word. Make Hester 
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replied Sir John, taking the . 


happy, and that is all we want.’’ He was so taken 


aback by the light in which he found himself regarded, 
that the latter sentence, which he had found some- 
where in a book, was a perfect godsend to him ; and 
thus his consent was given before it was ever asked, 
Lady Manners laughed in her heart. In justice to 
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her, we must inform the reader that long before this 
she had obtained from her husband quite sufficient - 
acquiescence in her wishes to justify her meeting 
Simon, on his walking over that afternoon, with a 
smile and a direction where to bend his steps. He 
had never been told of his uncle’s hasty refusal to 
admit any further proposals on his part; that, as Sir 
John’s wife well knew, might remain a secret; and it 
was understood between her. and her nephew on their 
last interview that no further permission need be 
sought ; he was free to speak, unless further and un- 
foreseen obstacles should arise. One whisper from 
Constance, one look from Hester, had told him that all 
was right. 

*“How-he watches her!’’ thought the mother, as 
she took proud note of the lover’s gaze, ‘‘ How he 
worships her !’’ It seemed so plain now, so palpable 
why they had thought him behindhand, when poor 
Agatha was the one in question ; it was little to be 
wondered at that he should have kept his eyes upon 
the ground during such a martyrdom. 

Then up came Hester with the rose. 

Simon took it, continuing to talk to his. uncle, and 
fastened it mechanically in her own bosom. 

‘* We shall be late,’’ said Lady Manners, rising. 
**Go on with your cousin, Hetty, and we will meet 
you at the little gate. I have a message to give first.”’ 

‘* And I shall never get my stick now,’’ said Hester, 
as they walked on. ‘‘ But why did you bring it to- 
day, Simon ?”’ 

**T always use it. You would not take it, dear, 
would you ?’’ 

‘“No. It was if we walked with Jem—”’ 

“Ves. >" T meant that.’’ 

‘Hester, I think Jem always wanted this.”’ 

He sat by her side in church, and looking across at 
the place he had occupied that morning, wondered 
how he had had the patience to bide his time; while 
as for her, poor child, may it be forgiven her! She 
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was in a dream, a trance of bliss throughout the hour, 
She had no desire now to see the other door open to 
admit the Manor party. Their presence or their ab- 
sence was nothing, except in so far as she would prefer 
their remaining away, had she been given the choice. 
The evening was too sacred, too perfect to be broken 
in upon by the noisy congratulations of Constance, oe 
stares and curiosity of those about her. : 

No other neighbors went to Wancote Church ; it 
was a small building exclusively filled by the two lead- 
ing families and their dependents ; Colonel Lutteridge, 
sitting in his uncle’s pew, made nothing public that 
had not been known before. 

The little service over, he went home with them 
again ; it seemed as if he could not leave them. 

‘*And when may I-come to-morrow?’ were his 
final words, when at length the parting could be put 
off no longer. ‘‘ Let me come soon, Hester. Think 
how—how long I have been away.”’ 

““Come,”’ she said, “‘ about half-past ten. © Listen, 
Simon—half-past ten. And come up through the trees 
there ; I am going to look out for you.”’ 

‘“ Show me where—exactly.’’ 

** Straight up the slope—you know the shortest way 
from the boat-house. Turn neither to the right, nor 
to the left. Please, Simon, don’t.”’ 

“Straight up the slope ; let me see ; and you think 
Simon cannot guess the reason why ?’’ 

She was waiting, as she said; but he was earlier 
than she had told him to be. She came running to the 
edge of the terrace, swinging the dew from a great lly 
as she stood on the steps. ‘‘ You did not look like it 
at all,’’ she said, as soon as he would let her speak. 
“You came on so fast, and you were looking up at the 
windows all the time ; why did you not keep your head 
down, and walk slower? And why are you before the 
time, too ?”’ 

“None of them were down, Hetty ; and I thought 
at last I should be nearer the end of your breakfast 
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than the beginning of ours. I knew you would for- 
give me, but I grew impatient ; and besides—"’ 

““You have not had anything? Come in—ours is 
on the table. I'll forgive you.’ 

“And how are you to-day, my sunbeam? Don't 
go in for a minute. I can wait for my breakfast. 
You look as fresh as that lily yourself, and as sweet. 
Hetty, may I take you up the river afterwards ?” 

ee Oh!" 

** And in the afternoon we are to have all the party 
over from Lutteridge.’’ 

ee Oh! 1?? 

“What different ‘Ohs!’ I hke my ‘Qh!’ the 
best. You will have to be so sharp, my little one, lest 
I catch you giving me the wrong intonation, now that 
I have learned the right one. You will not be able to 
cheat me, not a hair’s breadth, of my rights, Hester. 
Your time for that is past, my child; the game is 
played out ; your day is over—mine is to begin.”’ 


CHAPTERS Si. 


CONCLUSION. 


“ Honoria suits a high estate 
Much better than I hoped ; how fate 
Pets her with happiness and pride, 
And such a loving lord beside.”’ l 
—PATMORE, ~ 


XUBERANT and vociferous as Constance would 
undoubtedly have been in private, she was suffi- 
ciently well bred to refrain from being publicly demon- 
strative ; with Admiral and Mrs. White-Griffiths, Mr. 
and Miss Ferrars present, she would not offend. She 
came, with her bevy, about the middle of the after- 
noon, and they were received on the lawn by the ladies 
and Colonel Lutteridge. 

He did not now look ‘‘as if he were going to be 
hung.’’ His fine countenance had never been more 
genial, more inviting; and he who generally stood 
apart, was, on this day, the centre of the group. 

Fluttering muslins and pretty parasols surrounded 
him, and he bore the infliction bravely ; he was ap- 
pealed to, questioned, chattered at, and he had an an- 
swer and a smile for every one. 

‘* He is bewitched,’’ declared his sister-in-law, with 
a twinge of envy passing through even her cold and 
sceptical soul. ‘* The whole man is transfigured. 
Gracious! What wonders Lovecan do! And Simon 
is charming, to be sure, when he likes—so handsome, 
so distinguished-looking,’’ her glance passing on to- 
wards her burly red-faced knight. ‘‘ My bluff Hal is 
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ali very well, but he should not be standing there, to 
provoke comparisons. He ought to be giving me a lit- 
tle of his attention, besides ; Hester is not to usurp all 
the languishing looks that are abroad.”’ . 

With which she whisked her fox-hunter off, ere he 
knew what he was doing ; and ran full tilt against the 
unlucky Sir John, who was creeping along behind the 
laurels, in the hope of effecting an escape, unobserved. 
Thus captured, he was forced to return and be pre- 
sented to Mrs. White-Griffiths and Miss Ferrars, and, 
what he disliked still worse, to the Admiral, to whom 
he knew some attention, as aman of note, was due; 
and not all his recently acquired toleration of his 
niece could make up for her having been the cause of 
thus spoiling his afternoon. He scowled at her even at 
the time, even when, having deposited him in a basket- 
chair, which wheezed directly he attempted to get out 
of it, she left him between the Admiral and his wife, 
and turned to the gayer group herself ; but it was not 
till all had departed that he could unbosom himself as 
to her offence. 

_‘*T knew if any one saw me, who it would be,’’ he 
then began. ‘‘I knew her little eyes would ferret me 
out, if no one else’s did. What was she doing, mean- 
dering down there with Ferrars? Are there not places 
enough at Lutteridge for meandering in, without bring- 
ing him over to infest Wancote? I thought you were 
all at the other end of the lawn—I made sure you were 
—and Hetty had told me I should be safe if I kept 
away from that side ; so I was just hoping to sneak off 
through the shrubbery, when what do I hear but that 
little shrill laugh of hers ?—the nastiest little laugh any 
one ever had—and there were both of them before me 
without my having a chance of getting out of the way.”’ 

But this was, as we said, for private ears, after the 
visitors had departed. In spite of the frown which in- 
yoluntarily followed the author of his misfortunes, Sir 
John, at the moment, was the most attentive, the most 
gallant and courteous of hosts ; equalling his nephew 
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in cheerful donhomie, and both of them distancing _ 


| 

alike in demeanor and appearance the other gentle-__ SS 
men, . “aa 
Mirth, laughter, and lively prattle was the order of + 


the day ; whilst here, there, and everywhere the blush- 
ing Hester radiated like a star with life and happiness, 
stepped from one to another in her pretty white dra- 
peries, and had need of all the shade her broad- 
brimmed hat could give, to hide the light within her 
eyes. 

sb thought her lover, as he proudly followed Ber 
with his ; so thought Lady Manners, owning a thrill of 
maternal exultation in her child ; and so thought even 
the obtuse and indignant Sir John, softened, in spite 
of himself, by the fair vision. 

“Did she not look. like a white fawn?’ he said; 4 
when he and his Emily were left alone at last, sitting 
under the tree round which the group had been assem- 3 
bled, and after silence had fallen for a time oie % 
them. 

** A white fawn,’’ he mused—“ the last I saw was in 
the park at Briddlecombe. It was prancing about 
under the trees—the prettiest sight you ever saw. Hes- 
ter looked like it just now ; where has she pranced to 
MEXtC 
~  ** Only into the house for my shawl.’ 

‘““ Has she not gone off with Simon ?”’ 

““No; he left with the others. He and the Admi- 
ral and Mr, Ferrars went away together.’’ 

S Ay, so they did; and they wanted me to go with 
them.’ 

*“Why did you not? You would have had a nice 
walk.”’ 

““Would I? Catch me! No, no; I hate walking 
with Admirals, and people. If Simon. had ‘been alone, 

I would have gone with him.’ 

““T am sorry you should have lost your walk.’’ 

All through that provoking little minx! But as it 
happens, I don’t so much care; it is almost too hot 
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for anything to-day, and Hetty and I are going to the 
garden.”’ 

Comments and conjectures, meanwhile, were rife in 
the barouche rolling back to Lutteridge. 

““ Most devoted, I’m sure,’’ simpered Miss Ferrars, 
alluding to the hero of the hour. ‘‘ As he ought to 
be ; she is a dear little thing. But you say the other 
sister is handsomer.”’ 

-“*T always thought her so, but,’’ said Constance, 
doubtfully, ‘‘I really don’t feel so sure of that as I 
did. Hester, this afternoon, looked—’’ 

** Quite lovely, I thought,’’ declared the other lady. 
“* And such a sweet expression. I don’t know when I 
have seen such a picture as she and Colonel Lutteridge 
made, when they stood together. Did you observe 
them? It was once, only for a minute—there was no 
nonsense, no pretence of keeping always beside her— 
but she came up to say something, and he stooped his 
head to listen—it was charming.”’ 

““T missed the Arcadian scene,’’ replied Constance, 
with a fine shade of irony in her tone. She could now 
and then be brought to bestow praise herself, but she 
did not like to have it extorted from others. ‘‘ But,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘I am really glad of this marriage for 
poor Simon’s sake ; he would have been so utterly for- 
lorn and benighted after next month, if he had had no 
one to look after him. He is not aman who can man- 
age for himself, and I should have felt quite barbarous 
about leaving him uncared for, and alone.”’ 

‘**Ts it likely to be soon ?”’ 

‘‘T asked, but was told it had not yet been consid- 
ered. Hal,’’ said Constance with a little laugh, ‘* was 
much more importunate.’’ 

‘* Most inconsiderate, I thought,’’ said Hal’s sister ; 
**but men always are. He thinks he is to have every- 
thing his own way, and that there is no possible reason 
why the marriage should not take place to-morrow !”’ 

“You forget, ladies,’’ suggested the elder one, with 
a smile which was not without significance, ‘‘ that this 
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is, with Mr. Ferrars, the dull time of the year; as — 


there is ‘ nothing doing’ with him, he wishes to em- 
brace an opportunity which will not occur again till 
next spring. 

But as such a speech pleased neither the sister nor 


the wife in embryo, it was suffered to pass, and the 
subject was dropped. Constance was, however, really 
curious to know what arrangements were being made 


between the cousins. As soon as she durst, she again 


taxed her brother-in-law. Was he to be married or 
was she to be married first? Was he in a hurry, or 


was he willing to give her the fas? Would it be pos- 
sible to have a double wedding ? 
At the last suggestion he almost shuddered. It 


seemed to him a profanation, the bare idea of his fair 
young child’s standing at the same altar as the shallow, — 


worldly woman at his side. No arts would have in- 
duced him to consent to such a proposition, but luckily 
before he had time to answer she recollected that there 
was a difficulty. She had forgotten that her bridal robe 
must of necessity be different from Hester’s, and can- 
didly allowed that it would not do, ‘‘ it would spoil the 
look of the thing.’’ 

‘* But when is it to Le, Simon ?’”’ 

‘* We have not fixed the day.’’ 

** Soon, I hope ?”’ 

‘oVes,-soon,’? 

‘* Before the autumn ?”’ 

“* Certainly before the autumn.’ 

** And you will have it done se ¥, 3 nope 2) Vou 
will have a right merry gala this time? It ought to 
eclipse Jane’s altogether, considering that not only 
Wancote but Lutteridge is en féte ; there should be no 
end of roast-beef and ale, bells ringing, flags fly- 
ing—’’ 

‘“‘ What are you thinking of, Constance ?’’ 

She started at the sternness of his tone, ‘‘ Think- 
ing of ? Why, Simon, to do honor to your bride."’ 


‘‘ Have you already. forgotten that it is not yet two 
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years since you wanted me to do honor to another 
bride ?”’ ; 

*“ Of course I have forgotten. We have all forgot- 
ten. That is past—obliterated—’’ 

“Past, but not obliterated. I owe it to poor 
Agatha—”’ 

“* Poor Agatha’ indeed! The vanity of mankind ! 
‘Poor Agatha’ is as happy as the day is long; and no 
doubt congratulates herself a thousand times a day on 
her good luck in escaping from you, and finding a man 
with whom you can bear no comparison.”’ 

He colored, and was silent. 

‘*“ Now, Simon, you are saying to yourself that what I 
assert is very likely true.’’ 

“I was; but, Constance, you mistook me. When 
I said ‘ Poor Agatha,’ I merely felt for the painful posi- 
tion in which she had been placed at the time I was 
referring to.”’ 

‘*T believe you were ; and since, with all your faults, 
vanity is the last that any one would think of imput- 
ing to you, I will go so far as to say to your face that 
if Agatha Searle thinks she has benefited by the ex- 
change, no one else will be disposed to agree with her. 
Edward may be all very well, but— Come, I’m 
not going to say what I think.”’ 

‘* Constance,’’ said he, seriously, ‘‘ I am not much, 
at the best, but even such as I am, Agatha could never 
have had me. She would have been my wife merely in 
name. Agatha never knew me—she was never at ease 
with me ; I am persuaded that she was often glad to 
escape from my presence—that she hardly knew how 
to get through the hours we had to spend together. 
She has found a husband incomparably better suited 
to her in Searle. He is an excellent, admirable—’’ 

‘* Spare me the recital of his virtues! So you and 
Agatha found the time hang somewhat heavy? And 
what about little Curly Pate? The hours pass more 
quickly in her company, eh ?”’ ie 

He smiled. 
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‘* And what of Hal and me? Shall we suit each 


other? Are we at ease in each other’s company ? Is. 


he a proper husband for me ?’’ 

‘* You ought to know best. He seems a nice fellow.’ 

‘* That’s all you can say for him? No matter—you 
never go into raptures, not even over Hetty. Aha! 
I thought that would touch him up! Seriously, how- 


ever, Simon, I want to know about this wedding. It 


is not to be done in a corner, as Agatha’s was ?’’ 

** No, it is not.’’ 

**Ts it to be at Wancote ?”’ 

av es-——at Waneote. 

** And—and properly done ?”’ 

“* Quite properly done.”’ 

‘Yes, I know what that means,’’ said she, discon- 
tentedly. ‘* There will be a beneficed clergyman, I 
suppose, and it will be duly registered. You are laugh- 
ing at me in your sleeve.’ 

“Indeed, Constance, I was not laughing—much, 
But the fact is that the more quietly our marriage day 
is kept, without defrauding our poor folks of their hol- 
iday, the more we both feel that it will be consistent 
with good feeling and good taste.’ 

“You shall have all honor done you, Constance, 
however,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Though your wedding be 
in London, it shall be gayly celebrated at the Manor. 
I will leave word that nothing shall be spared.”’ 

““ Leave word, Simon? Are you to be married so 
soon ?”’ 

‘* Within a month.’’ 

Accordingly one sunny afternoon, one day before the 


month was out, Sir John and his nephew might have © 
been seen coming out of the library at Wancote with 


calmly satisfied countenances, and on the very best of 
terms. They had been signing the settlements ; and 
as soon as Simon’s back was turned—as soon as he had 
found his way to Hester’s corner, where, as a matter 
of course, she had preceded him—Sir John drew near 
to his wife. 
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“‘ He has made the most tremendous settlement,’’ he 
whispered, arching his brows to add to his impressive- 
ness. ‘‘ I had no idea he was worth one half as much. 
It appears he has never touched a penny of his first 
wife’s fortune, and it has been rolling up at compound 
interest all these years. All the better for Hester. 
She will hardly know what to do with all he wants her 
to have, at once, for her own use. I could not stop 
him! He had settled it all in his own mind, and she 
will have—I can’t tell you all what !’’ 

“Tt will not spoil her,’’ said her mother quietly. 
** She might once have been spoiled by Jove, but never 
by money. Now, I think, I hope, that even love such 
as his may be given our Hester safely. I am _ not 
afraid for her.’’ 

““T should think not. Every girl will envy her. 
She will have the first position, the finest place, the best 
shooting—’’ 

“The best of husbands.”’ 

**Pooh—hoo—hoo! Well, he may be; I am not 
going to say ‘ No ;’ but let me tell you, Emily, it adds 
something to the value even of the best of husbands 
when he makes the best of settlements.’’ 

Never in his life had he emitted so much worldly 
wisdom, and the self-applause engendered by it helped 
to carry him even through the wedding feast on the 
next day, which, though abbreviated, had not been en- 
tirely put on one side. 

The corn was standing in its sheaves over all the 
land, and the harvest moon was shining full in a cloud- 
less sky, night after night, at the time the cousins were 
wed. It was a blithe, homely bridal. There was nei- 
ther the fume, nor fury of rejoicing, which had at- 
tended Jane, nor the feeling of ‘‘a good job well 
over,’’ with which poor Agatha had been, as it were, 
smuggled across the Rubicon. 

‘“They can make something of our home-coming if 
they wish,’’ Colonel Lutteridge had said, on hearing 


that disappointment had been felt amongst the villa- 
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gers ; ‘‘ we shall not be away above a short time, and 
they can give us whatever reception they choose, on- 


our return to live among them ;’’ ‘and accordingly, in 
consideration for certain doings three weeks hence, for 
which Mr. Lewis was already making mysterious prep- 
arations, the marriage day was allowed to pass 
quietly. They knelt side by side in their own village 
church, and he held her hand, and vowed to love and 


cherish, with a voice that shook and a heart that — 


swelled at the words ; and she—she had not words at 
all, but only a whisper, lost to every ear but his. 

Not one among the few present but felt something of 
honest sympathy and participation in the joyous mo- 
ment. atti) 

Even Constance, covered with lace from head to 
foot, and restless with-interest, excitement, and desire 
to be herself attended to, was, in her way, struck. 
““Tt does one good to look upon our bridegroom’s 
face,’’ she said. ‘‘ See how high he carries his head, 
as they go down the path ; he has won his princess at 
last, and he looks every inch a prince, himself. I de- 
clare,’’ she added, as she followed with the rest, ‘‘ Hes- 
ter ought to have been something more than a mere 
mortal, by the idolatrous gaze he bends upon her—and 
she is only a little pet of a woman, not at all angelic. 
But she did look sweet, did she not? Whatever she 


was as a bridesmaid, she is all we could wish as a 
binde.*” 
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Lady Manners heard as though she heard not ; her 


own thoughts engrossed her. 
Afterwards, ere the two left, they had assumed more 
shape ; she had noted:all—seen much that had passed, 


by others unnoticed. ‘‘So considerate for her, so 


tender over her,’’ she whispered, to herself. ‘‘ Guard- 
ing her as though she were some fragile flower, that no 
rough wind must ever blow upon. All he thinks of is 
for her—what will please her, what she will like, what 
will save her care or trouble. My Hester does not 
know how rare is such unselfishness. Herbert indeed 
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is'all that is amiable—no one can be kinder—but 
Simon is so much more inobtrusive. Everything is 
done without a sound—with scarcely a movement. 
He is coming now to say Good-by. Even that he 
takes care to do before she is ready, that he may not © 
intrude upon her own farewell.’’ Aloud—‘‘ Simon, I 
know what you are come for.”’ ‘ 

She took his hand in both of hers, but could not 
speak. Nor was speech needed between two who so 
well understood each other ; a minute sufficed) for the 
parting, and he had gone, as she had divined he 
would. ; 

He waited at the carriage door, where Bertie also 
stood, sublimely content with all that had taken place, 
since he shared the preference of Constance for having 
Hester, rather than Agatha, at the Manor. 

““ Hetty always does cry, you know.’’. He felt that 
it was right to prepare his new brother-in-law. ‘‘ Sheis 
the only one of us who is atall given that way ; Jane’s 
emotion was very feeble, and Agatha went off as cool 
as acucumber. But I expect Hester— Good gra- 
cious! I thought as much !’’ 

Simon turned his head aside. 

‘*T say,’’ said Hester’s brother, reassuringly, ‘‘ my 
good girl, don’t pay us all foo much of a compliment. 
Simon will not thank you for that. By George! 


There! Close the scene. Good-by.’’ The carriage 
rolled away. 
** At last !’’ said Simon. ‘* Hester, at last !’’ 


‘“T have just seen our late Colonel,’’ wrote Captain 
Whately, a short time after this, ‘‘ with his little 
cherub of a wife. Considering the muddle the poor 
fellow had got into at one time, he appears to have 
picked himself together and made his way out of it 
wonderfully well. I could not imagine what swell I 
had come across, for there was no end of a fuss at the 
place where we were—and all at once I recognized the 
Lutteridge liveries. It appeared I had just arrived in 
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time to see the start, for they were off half an hour 


afterwards, in great state, for the first return home. 
She is quite a ‘ little dear,’ and he looked as jolly as a 
sand-boy.”’ 

Every day increased the satisfaction felt by all con- 
cerned in such a union—weeks and months, as they 


passed, only served to develop more and more the hap- 


piness of the wedded pair themselves. 

Gradually Hester grew to her position, encouraged 
by a husband who felt that the support of her dignity 
in public was not incompatible with the most tender 
and caressing care in private, that she might be to him 
still his child, his ‘‘ little one,’’ his petted darling,while 
to others she was mistress of the Manor, and one of the 
first ladies in the county. 

‘« She is learning of him much,’’ said the observant 
mother, not above owning that her daughter had yet 
something to learn. ‘‘ Agatha has softened since she 
has been under Edward’s gentle influence, and Her- 
bert has made Jane lively, but I own I did not expect 
to find my little Hetty practising Simon’s stately ways. 
Dear child! What a happy lot is hers! I cannot 
think of those two apart, she seems so entirely a part 
of him, and he of her. He holds the very ground she 
treads on sacred ; and she, unconscious as an. infant, 
accepts it all—all his tenderness and devotion, re- 
joicing in it as in the sunshine, but taking it, neverthe- 
less, as though it were her own by right. I love to 
look on his serene brow, to see his contentment in her 
presence, his pride in her affection. He had not pre- 
pared his mother’s rooms for Agatha! Constance had 
never even seen them!” Do you know, my dear,’’ she 
went on, having hitherto only spoken her thoughts 
aloud, but now addressing Sir John, who was present 
—‘‘Do you know that little Hetty has the dear old 
suite of rooms in the left wing, which were my own 
mother’s also, and which have never been used since 
Simon was a boy? They were ready for her on her 
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arrival, and Simon had had a doorway opened through - 
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to his own sitting-room, which is never to be closed— 
she is to have access to him at all times; and her 
easel and writing-table are in the round window, be- 
side his arm-chair. They were there together when I 
was over this morning, he busy with some new leases— 
what an interest he takes in the property now: he is al- 
ways planning, and thinking of some work to be 
done—and Hetty was sitting on the footstool at his 
feet. Little idler! He said she was helping him ! 
He declares he never does anything without consulting 
her. So like Simon! Always putting others first— 
he is one of a thousand—’’ 

*“ Ay, ay—go on! Go on,’’ jeered her own long- 
suffering lord at last. ‘‘ That’s it, Emily, for about 
the hundredth time within the last week. Now begin, 
enumerate the list of his perfections once again. That’s 
the style. Just what I always said. Jane would have 
had him too if he had asked her !”’ 


THE END, 
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